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JUST INSIST 


if it becomes necessary. Be patient as the crime 
of substitution will allow—but INSIST on having 


Hand Sapolio 


the finest article of a high-bred, intelligent toilet. 


if the dealer can face you with a substitute remember that you must face sub- 
stitute-results = that soft-textured sKin, the fresh glow of health and sense of 


life which HAND SAPOLIO gives. So turn down something on which he 
makes an extra penny or must “work off.’”’ Do it gently—just as HAND 
SAPOLIO removes dead cuticle! Some time he will see that a 
delighted customer is more desirable than an extra penny— 


SO INSIST 
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Life is like a play upon the stage ; it signifies not how long it lasts, but how well 
it is acted. Die when or where you will, think only on making a good exit. 
Quoted from Seneca, by Joseph Jefferson in his ‘‘ Autobiography.” 
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JOSEPH JEFFERSON IN HIS STUDIO 
Taken at Palm Beach shortly before his death, by E. W. Histed 
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Behind a fallen tree there stands another ; and on a trunk, from where | sit, 
I plainly see the initials of my wife’s name, cut there by me on some romantic birth- 
day many years ago. We live here still and it is legally recorded in the archives of 
the parish that this place belongs to us ; and so it does, just as it did to the man who 
built the mill. 


And yet we are but tenants. Let us assure ourselves of this, and then it will: 


not be so hard to make room for the new administration ; for shortly the great 
Landlord will give us notice that our lease has expired. 


Closing sentences in the ‘‘ Autobiography” of Joseph Jefferson. 
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JOSEPH JEFFERSON STARTING FOR A DAY’S FISHING 
Taken at Palm Beach by E. W. Histed 
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In this number of Tue Critic is begun a short serial by Miss Jean Chamblin called 
‘Lady Bobs, Her Brother, and I.’’ Miss Chamblin is a new writer, a discovery of the 
Editor of this magazine, who is confident that the readers of THE Critic will agree with 
the editorial verdict in regard to the story. Miss Chamblin’s vivacious style and optimistic 
point of view put the reader in a cheerful frame of mind, and will make each instalment of 
‘* Lady Bobs’’ awaited with interest tf not impatience. Of Miss Chamblin herself there is 
not much to say beyond the fact that she is known to the stage as a clever character actress, 
and to her friends as one who appreciates a good story and knows how to tell one. Miss 
Chamblin has just returned from a rapid run through Spain in search of local color for a 


new book. 
diversion. 
her rest. 


The present story is the result of a trip to the Azores in search of rest and 
Having found these she proposed that others should share her diversion if not 


Miss Chamblin was born in a Nevada mining camp, to which her father was attached 


as surgeon, and was educated in San Francisco. 


On leaving school she became interested in 


kindergarten work, and studied the principles of Froebel with Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
who considers her one of her most brilliant pupils, but unless our editorial judgment is at 


Sault the schoolroom and the stage will see her no more. 


she will be known hereafter. 


lt is as a writer of fiction that 
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THE first great actor that I ever saw 
was Edwin Booth, the second, Joseph 


Jefferson. I saw both actors in the 
same theatre—the old Opera House of 
Newark, New Jersey. It was in 
‘Hamlet’ that I saw Booth, in ‘‘ Rip 
Van Winkle’’ that I saw Jefferson. 
There was some time between the two, 
—a number of years, if I remember 
rightly. Booth played all tragedy dur- 
ing his week in Newark; Jefferson was 
only seen as ‘‘Rip.’’ We were very 


much excited in our family about it, 
for one of my brothers, who was some- 
thing of a hero-worshipper, went on as 
one of the ‘‘demons’’ in the scene in the 
Catskill Mountains. I picked him out, 
from my seat in the orchestra, because 
of all the ‘‘demons’”’ who were in that 
scene he was the only one who acted. 
Years after, when he and Jefferson be- 
came great friends, he told him of this 
little episode of his first and only ap- 
pearance on the stage, much to the 
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actor’s amusement. I saw Jefferson 
many times after this as Rip, and as 
Bob Acres and as Dr. Pangloss, but 
the impression of that first performance 
is the most vivid. 


Taken for Tue Critic by Hollinger & Co. 
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It shows Jefferson telling an anecdote 
to his friend the Judge, who seems 
to be receiving it rather sceptically. 
Perhaps it is a fishing story. The two 
frontispieces of this number of THE 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON AND JUDGE HOWLAND 


Jefferson has left no successor. One 
of his sons, I believe, acts his various 
parts. very creditably, but his mantle 
has fallen upon no one. I regret that 
I did not see Rachel, or Mrs. Siddons, 
or Garrick, or Edmund Kean, but I re- 
joice that I have seen Booth, Jeffer- 
son, Salvini, Duse, and Modjeska. 

22 

On another page Mr. Winter’s tribute 
to Mr. Jefferson is reprinted from The 
Tribune. The portrait of Jefferson 
taken with Judge Howland some time 
ago isan admirable picture of both men. 


CRITIC show Mr. Jefferson engaged in 
his favorite pastimes — painting and 
fishing. They were both taken by 
that admirable artist, Mr. E. W. Histed. 


Mr. H. Irving Hancock, journalist, 
author, war-correspondent, and travel- 
ler, is now associated in the public mind 
as the American exponent of jtu-jttsu. 
During more than seven years Mr. 
Hancock has been preparing himself for 
the writing of books on this subject 
by taking instruction under Japanese 
teachers both in this country and in 
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Yokohama and Tokio. Not long ago 
Mr. Hancock was laid on the shelf with 
the injured, by a pupil who was taking 
the third lesson—and by a woman at 
that! While laid up, and with one foot 
propped on a rest, Mr. Hancock was 
visited by many of his friends who 
proffered their sympathy. They were 
met with the information that no sym- 
pathy was desired —that instead of 
wishing condolence he was delighted 
that the thing had happened. He 
has no patience with the expression, 
‘“‘the weaker sex.’’ He holds that, 
where other conditions are equal, 
a woman should be as strong as a 
man. Mr. Hancock, with his cloth- 
ing on, does not look like an ath- 
lete. He is five feet six inches in 
height, and weighs one hundred and 
sixty pounds. He does not look as if 
he weighed more than one hundred 
and thirty. He is broad of shoulder, 
and of large chest expansion, but he is 
small in his limbs. He claims to have 
the average Japanese build in all but 
weight. Mr. Hancock’s wife is five 
inches shorter than he is, and weighs 
some twenty pounds less, but he has 
trained her to such a degree of skill in 
the Japanese feats of combat that she 
is able to throw him at will when she 
can succeed in securing the proper 
holds. 

While Mr. Hancock has had numer- 
ous native teachers in the Japanese 
science, he prefers to call himself a 
pupil of Inouye San, former instructor 
of jiu-jitsu in the police department of 
Nagasaki, whom he considers the 
greatest exponent of the work. Mr. 
Hancock has seen many styles of fight- 
ing, from that of pitted army corps 
down to individual street encounters, 
but he believes that in personal combat 
without weapons a- well-trained Japa- 
nese will win every time when allowed 
to use his own tactics without the bar 
of hampering ring rules. 

As a sample of the Japanese prowess, 
Mr. Hancock cites the instance of a 
Japanese policeman who, single-handed, 
found it necessary to arrest four sailors 
from our Asiatic squadron. The sailors 
laughed at the idea, but there was a 
scuffle, and, when it was all over, the 
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Japanese policeman was leading to 
the police-station four very crestfallen 
sailors, all with their wrists tied by the 
cord that the Japanese police carry in 
lieu of handcuffs. 


7 1 


Mrs, Jane Marsh Parker writes that 
she has recently found in the ‘“Travels 
of Mrs. Harriet E. Frances,’’ of Troy, 
N. Y., published for private circulation 
only, this description of a ‘‘wolf-boy,”’ 
which suggests that Rudyard Kipling 
may have seen it before he gave us 
‘**Mowgli’’ of the jungle stories in 1893: 


We visited this morning [wrote Mrs, Frances 
from Agra, India, in 1875] the English Church 
Mission, where there are four hundred native 
orphans, among whom is a young man about 
twenty years of age, who was taken from a wolf's 
den twelve years ago. He was discovered in com- 
pany with a she-wolf, and was creeping about on 
his hands and feet. The animal apparently ac- 
cepted the boy as her own progeny. It is supposed 
that he was carried off in infancy by the wolf, and 
had been suckled and cared for by her. The boy 
is called Saturday, that being the day on which he 
was captured. At first he was wild and intractable, 
and howled like a wolf, and appeared very unhappy 
away from the mother-wolf, and would eat only 
raw meat. Gradually and by kind treatment he 
was taught to stand upon his feet, and he now 
walks in the awkward way that trained animals do 
on their hind feet. It has required years of time 
and long-continued patience on the part of his 
manager to teach him the few short words he can 
utter. Although he understands the commands 
given him, still he makes known his wants by signs 
and ejaculations. He looks wild, and keeps his 
lower jaw in constant motion. His face is not dis- 
agreeably ugly, although marked with scars, prob- 
ably by wounds made by the wolf. He has become 
quite tame and seems to be_kindly disposed. 


Can any one tell more about this 
wolf-boy, Saturday? If still living, what 
is he like? Perhaps some of THE 
CRITIC’s readers can finish the story. 


7 3 


I have before me a copy of the 
** Autobiography of Theodore Thomas’’ 
(McClurg), the reading of which I have 
enjoyed tothe full. Theodore Thomas 
was associated with my earliest days in 
New York. It was at the old Central 
Park Garden that I heard him first. 
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There he gave us such music as we never 
had before nor have we had since, in my 
unexpert opinion. Theodore Thomas 
should never have been allowed to leave 
New York. That Chicago appreciated 
him sufficiently to make it an object 
for him to leave New York and settle 
in that city is to Chicago’s credit and 
New York’s discredit. Theodore 
Thomas seems to me, among all the 
orchestra leaders that I have ever 
known, to be the greatest. Whatever 
was the best in his orchestra he got 
out of it. His baton seemed to be 
connected by an invisible cord with 
every instrument in his orchestra. And 
yet nothing could have been simpler 
than the way he led. Dr. Damrosch, 
who was leading the Philharmonic at 
about the same time that Thomas was 
leading his own orchestra in New York, 
was a man of the most excitable tem- 
perament. His baton and coat-tails 
vied with each other in beating time; 
he seemed to be on wires; while 


Thomas stood calmly at his desk and 


with the slightest movement of his 
baton or of his hand he absolutely con- 
trolled his men. When I first knew 
Theodore Thomas he was a compara- 
tively young man, but as I watched his 
back for many years at Steinway Hall, 
at Central Park Garden, his hair grew 
thinner, then there was a little bald 
spot, and now I see by the illustrations 
in this book that that little bald spot 
grew to be a large bald spot, as bald 
spots will. 

In reading this book I feel that I am 
among ghosts. Names of musicians 
whom I had almost forgotten appear on 
the programs. And yet in the seven- 
ties and eighties they were as familiar 
as the names one sees to-day. Ah, 
those Wagner nights at the old Central 
Park Garden! It was Theodore Thomas 
who made us know Wagner and made 
some of us love him in spite of our- 
selves, and now in reading his autobi- 
ography we live over those nights and 
are young again. 


2 


For a book of its size the little vol- 
ume, ‘‘A Publisher’s Confession,’’ has 
made a good deal of talk. But after 
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all it is not a confession. The publisher 
who wrote these papers, which were 
first contributed to the Boston Zran- 
script, confesses nothing; he simply 
gives one publisher’s point of view. 
And as that the book is interesting, 
but it would be much more lively if he 
really confessed. Publishers know a 
lot that they can’t tell; not so much 
about themselves and their own busi- 
ness as about authors. The public 
would stand aghast if it knew how 
tricky are some of the authors whom 
they hold in the highest esteem. 
Whether this trickiness comes from 
ignorance, or whether it arises merely 
from the greed for gain, is a question. 
In some cases it may be ignorance; in 
others, however, it is the greediest sort 
of greed, and I do not hesitate to say 
that if a publisher played the tricks 
upon an author that some authors play 
upon publishers there would be a public 
scandal. 
2 


I dare say that one thing that this 
publisher says is quite true, and that is 
that there is very little money made 
out of general publishing. A publisher 
must have a specialty or a magazine to 
make his business pay. Educational 
books, sets of classics, subscription 
books, or magazines are what build up 
a publisher’s business. It is also true 
as this writer says, that if any one of 
our well-known publishers put the same 
amount of energy and ability into the 
management of a bank, or some in- 
dustrial enterprise, that he gives to the 
publishing of books, he could earn very 
much greater returns. The publishing 
business is very much like virtue,—it 
is largely its own reward. The men 
who have succeeded in it have gone 
into the business rather for the love of 
books than the love of money. 


2 


There have been a number of guesses 
as to the authorship of this book. 
Among others, Mr. Walter H. Page is 
named, but the lack of appreciation for 
real literature in the book would seem 
to make that guess a poor one. Mr. 
Gregory, of Boston, has also been 
named and at the present time he is 
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the favorite. An interesting companion 
volume to this would be the confessions 
of an author, not a rhapsody such as 
Mr. Upton Sinclair wrote over another 
name, but a genuine confession of real 
experiences. Cannot some of our lead- 
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written it out and published it to the 
world in the columns of St. Nicholas. 
We know that the notes of human 
song-birds are caught by talking ma- 
chines, but that is all open and above- 
board, but to take down the private 


MR. JOHN FOX, JR., IN JAPAN 


ing authors be induced to tell what 
they know of publishers? It would 
make interesting reading, particularly 
where the authors, as in some cases, 
have half a dozen publishers. 


7 1 


I do not know Mr. Silas A. Lott- 
ridge, who is described as ‘‘a New 
Jersey enthusiast ’’ on the subject of 
birds, but I have my opinion of him. 
What do you think of a man who fits 
up a bird-box with a microphone, 
from which a line runs to a telephone 
receiver in his house, and by this under- 
hand method ‘‘heard much of a blue- 
bird’s family chat for several weeks’’? 
Not only heard all that these unsus- 
pecting bluebirds had to say, but he has 


chat of a bluebird family is a misuse 


of science. Tennyson asked, *‘What 
does little birdie say in her nest at peep 
of day?’’ but he only guessed that she 
said ‘‘Let me up and fly away.”’ I 
don’t believe that he would have used 
a microphone even if he had owned 


one. 
> 4 

This picture of Mr. John Fox, Jr., 
in his jinrikisha is borrowed from Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis. Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Davis are fellow-craftsmen indeed, 
for are they not both novelists and both 
war-correspondents? Mr. Fox does 
not think as highly of the Japanese as 
he did before he saw them at such close 
range, but that does not mean that he 
loves the Russians more because he 
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loves their enemies less. He has ex- 
pressed his views frankly in ‘‘ Follow- 
ing the Sun Flag.” 


2 


At the public dinner given in London 
to the veteran editor, James Green- 


The Critic 


wood he wrote articles on smoking, 
which were afterwards collected into a 
volume. This volume he (Mr. Barrie) 
happened to read after an interval, and 
resolved to try smoking, and has con- 
tinued a smoker ever since. So we are 
to thank Mr. Greenwood for one of Mr. 


MR. OWEN SEAMAN 
(In his garden at the Tower House) 


wood, Mr. J. M. Barrie gave an account 


of his beginnings as asmoker. He said 
that when he went to the St. Fames’s 
Gazette offices he detected the scent of 
cigars, and discovered that Mr. Green- 
wood was a smoker. Mr. Greenwood 
was in the habit of using pen nibs to 
help him with his cigar, and he was 
sure that if Lord Crewe or Mr. Morley 
had brought such things with them 
that night they had been deprived of 
them. In order to please Mr. Green- 


Barrie’s most delightful books—'* My 
Lady Nicotine.’’ It is an idol shat- 
tered to know that when Mr. Barrie 
sang the praises of the Arcadia Mixture 
no such mixture existed. 


1 


Mr. Owen Seaman, whose new volume 
of parodies, “A Harvest of Chaff,” is just 
published, is pointed out as an example 
of the rule that the best light verse is 
the product of severe academic training. 
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From the biographical sketch of Mr. 
Seaman that has been sent out, how- 
ever, it would appear that athletics 
might in equal degree be held respon- 
sible. In 1880 he was captain of the 
Shrewsbury (Eng.) school, where he 
was educated; he also was on the 
school football eleven. He was at 


Clare College, Cambridge, 1880 to 1884,- 


and captain of the Clare boats in 1883, 
in which year he stroked his college 
crew. He won the Porson prize for 
Greek verse, open to the university, in 
1882, and in 1883 took first class in the 
classical tripos. He studied archeology 
in Munich in 1883, was a schoolmaster 
from 1884 to 1886, later became a lec- 
turer in English and classical literature 
at the Durham College of Science, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and later a pro- 
fessor of literature in that college, which 
post he filled until 1893. Meanwhile, 
he also lectured for Cambridge on 
‘*Modern Poets,’’ and on ‘‘ Greek Art,’’ 
and travelled in Italy, Greece, and the 
United States. In 1893, on his father’s 
death, he returned home to the Tower 
House, Putney, near London, and 
wrote for the ational Observer, the 
World, and Punch. He was called to 
the bar (Inner Temple) in 1897, but 
never practised, and in the same year 
he joined the staff of Punch. In 1902 
he was appointed Assistant Editor, 
and since that time has largely con- 
trolled the literary side of Punch. In 
December, 1902, he went out to Korea 
for the Durbar, and was the guest of 
the Viceroy at his camp at Delhi. 
Most of Mr. Seaman’s verses are com- 
posed in the open air, chiefly in his 
garden at the Tower House. His 
‘“recreations’’ (according to ‘‘Who ’s 
Who’’) are shooting, tennis, and cro- 
quet. Two of his earlier books, ‘‘The 
Battle of the Bays,” and ‘‘In Cap and 
Bells,’’ are already in their fourth im- 
pressions, and his ‘‘ Borrowed Plumes’’ 
in its third, 


2 


Mr. Edward J. Wheeler, who so suc- 
cessfully edited The Literary Digest, 
has resigned from the editorship of 
that magazine to take editorial control, 
with a proprietary interest, in Current 
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Literature, beginning with the July 
number. The readers of Current Lit- 
erature are to be congratulated. Mr. 
Alexander Harvey and Mr. Leonard 
D. Abbott go with Mr. Wheeler, while 
Mr. Francis W. Halsey becomes editor 
of the Digest. Again congratulations 
are in order. 

2% 


I have been asked from time to time 
whether I thought that ‘‘The Fat of 
the Land’’ wasatrue story. No doubt 
had ever crossed my own mind as to 
the truth of every item in the book, 
but as there seemed to be an impres- 
sion abroad that the book was written 
out of Dr. Streeter’s inner conscious- 
ness I made bold to write and ask him 
point-blank. This is his reply, which 
I am permitted to make public: 


I have to admit that Four Oaks Farm does not 
exist so far as I know. The story of ‘‘ The Fat of 
the Land” was written to shorten sixty days of bed- 
ridden time and it served its purpose. So far as 
the facts are concerned I claim that every one of 
them is susceptible of proof. They were not all 
mine, unfortunately, but they belong either to me 
or to my friends, I have grouped them and edited 
them, as it were, and that is all. Practical, up-to- 
date farmers tell me that I have not exaggerated, 
but have been reasonable in my statements, and in 
the main conservative. The market reports are 
correct, and the profits are no more than are con- 
firmed by a number of my acquaintances, I regret 
exceedingly that Four Oaks does not belong to me, 


This statement will be a blow to the 
thousands of Dr. Streeter’s readers who 
believed in Four Oaks as they believe 
in the ‘‘Woman’s Hardy Garden.”’ 


2 


A book that particularly appeals to 
me is “‘The Life of the Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava’’ by Sir Alfred Lyall, 
which is just published in two volumes 
and imported by Messrs. Scribner. One 
of the first books that I bought with 
my own money was Lord Dufferin’s 
“‘Letters from High Latitudes,’’ and 
that book is so associated with my early 
life that I have never forgotten it; and 
I have always regarded the late Pro- 
Consul as a personal friend, though it 
was never my pleasure to meet him. 
The letters that he wrote from high 
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latitudes were so pleasant, so intimate, 
and so altogether agreeable, that no one 
could read them without a feeling of in- 
timacy with the author. According to 
this life of Lord Dufferin he was a 
promising boy, and it was not hard to 
predict that he would be a man of un- 
usual quality. Like Keats, he was very 
careless in his spelling, as a youngster, 
and his mother wrote to him when he 
was a boy: 


You are very careless in spelling, and the reason 
I tell you of it is that a habit of inattention to that 
matter easily grows on one; and you might end by 
writing letters worthy of Lord Londonderry, My 
grandfather Sheridan always affirmed that no Irish 
peer could spell. Pray don’t let his first great- 
grandson be a proof of his knowledge of Irish 
ignorance. 


Lord Dufferin when he became a man 
of affairs was very close to Queen Vic- 
toria, and no one regretted his retire- 
ment more than she did. When he was 
a lord-in-waiting at Windsor he amused 
Her Majesty by telling her about a man 


who leaped twenty-one feet. Nobody 
believed it. Lord Dufferin said that 
he had leaped fifteen feet. The Prince 
Consort remarked, ‘‘That is as far as 
the end of the table from Miss Bulteel.”’ 
To which the gallant Earl replied, “‘If, 
sir, Miss Bulteel were on the other side, 
I could leap a foot further’; which 
shows that Lord Dufferin had one of 
the most important qualifications of a 
diplomatist. 
2 


The departure of Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie for Europe every spring means 
something more to the general public 
than the departure of an ordinary mil- 
lionaire for the other side of the water. 
Mr. Carnegie always takes these oppor- 
tunities to announce some of his big 
benefactions. When he is well out of 
reach of the reporters, though perhaps 
not out of wireless communication with 
the world, his latest gift is announced. 
This time Mr. Carnegie has not only 
given ten million dollars for a new pur- 
pose, but he has left a book which will 
keep his memory green. This is the 
life of James Watt, upon which he has 
been engaged for some time past; and 
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I doubt if he has taken more pleasure 
out of making his millions than he has 
out of the writing of this biography. 
It has absorbed his interest, and almost 
taken the place of golf as a recreation. 

In a short preface Mr. Carnegie tells 
us that when his publishers asked him 
to write this life of Watt he declined, 
stating that his thoughts were upon 
other matters. That settled the ques- 
tion, he supposed, but he was mis- 
taken. The suggestion would not leave 
his mind. He thought over it, and 
said to himself: ‘‘Why should n't I 
write the life of the maker of the 
steam-engine, out of which I had made 
fortune?”’’ Furthermore, his interest 
was piqued, because he knew so little 
of the history of the steam-engine and 
of Watt himself; and he thought the 
surest way to obtain knowledge was to 
‘“‘comply with the publishers’ highly 
complimentary request. In short, the 
subject would not down, and finally, I 
was compelled to write again, telling 
them that the idea haunted me, and if 
they still desired me to undertake it, I 
should do so with my heart in the 
task.”’ Mr. Carnegie now knows about 
the steam-engine, and has also had re- 
vealed to him ‘‘one of the finest char- 
acters that ever graced the earth.” For 
all this he is deeply grateful to his pub- 
lishers. Mr. Carnegie is a good writer. 
He has the gift of the pen, as I dis- 
covered a number of years ago when I 
read his ‘‘An American Four-in-hand 
in Britain.’’ His style is simple and 
direct, —very much like his manner of 
talking. 


2 


Mr. Carnegie’s gift of $10,000,000, 
the income of which is to be devoted 
to pensioning educators — teachers in 
schools, professors in colleges,—is one 
of the finest and most practical of his 
benefactions. Those who have sneered 
at Mr. Carnegie’s endowment of libra- 
ries will find it hard to sneer at this 
magnificent gift. Professor John Bach 
MacMaster is said to disapprove, but 
his is so far the only dissenting voice. 
For nothing that Mr. Carnegie has 
done has he received more enthusiastic 
plaudits. 








Copyright by Pach Bros., 1905. 


MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE IN HIS LIBRARY 
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I am requested to say that Mr. G. 
H. Story, acting director of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, not only wrote 
the preface but entirely prepared the 


TSCHECHOW AND TOLSTOY 
(From a German Post-card) 


admirable catalogue of the Museum 
noticed in a recent number of THE 
CRITIC. 


P24 


Speaking of Russians here is a post- 
card picture of Tolstoy and his brother 
novelist Tschechow. These post-cards 
reproduce extraordinarily well, while 
their cheapness tempts the collector. 
I saw some American ones recently 
that I took for a new and beautiful in- 
vention in photography. 
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The many American friends of Mr. 
Bernhard Berenson will be interested in 
knowing that his work has been made 
the subject of an exhaustive and highly 

appreciative article by 
Laura Gropallo in a 
recent number of the 
Nuova Antologia, the 
admirable review which 
occupies the same posi- 
tion in Italyasthe Revue 
des Deux Mondes has so 
long held in France. 
Born at Wilna in Russia 
just forty years ago, Mr. 
Berenson shows no sign 
of having reached the 
term of creative produc- 
tion which a recent dog- 
matic pronouncement 
has attempted to fix at 
that age. He received 
a thorough New Eng- 
land training at the Bos- 
ton grammar and Latin 
schools and at Harvard, 
after which he had two 
years of further work in 
Paris, Oxford, and Ber- 
lin. Then he crossed 
the Alps to begin that 
long and patient study 
of the history of Italian 
art which has won him an 
enviable position among 
color che sanno. A list 
of his books, with their 
dates, may be given 
here. They are ‘‘Ve- 
netian Painters of the 
Renaissance” (1894); 
“Lorenzo Lotto” (1895); 
‘Florentine Painters of 
the Renaissance’’ (1896); ‘‘ Central 
Italian Painters of the Renaissance ”’ 
(1897) ; “‘ Study and Criticism of Italian 
Art’’ (1901; second series, 1902); ““The 
Drawings of the Florentine Painters 
Classified, Criticized, and Studied as 
Documents’’ (1903). Like others who 
have followed the methods of Morelli, 
the father of modern criticism of Italian 
art, Mr. Berenson is essentially a critic 
and aconnoisseur. For the professional 
art historian, for those whose judgment 
is based upon the Geitstesinhalt, the 
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spiritual content, of a picture, he has 
little regard. His is the method of criti- 
cism by inferences from minor details, 
from portions of the painting neglected 
by the artist, such as the hands or 
the background. It would require too 
much space to reopen here the discus- 
sion as to the relative value of histori- 
cal and esthetic incidents in determin- 
ing the origin of a painting; and 
perhaps the ideal investigator should 
unite with the acumen of a Morelli the 
sound historical method of a Frey and 
the feeling of a Burckhardt. Within 
the limits, however, which he has him- 
self prescribed, Mr. 

Berenson’s work is of 

the highest order. 

Since the appearance 

of ‘‘Lorenzo Lotto,” 

by which he won his 

spurs, he has shown 

constant progress ; and 

in his last book —a 

monumental work in 

two folio volumes, the 

second being a cata- 

logue ratsonné of the 

entire subject—he has 

definitely taken sta- 

tion among the great- 

est of modern art- 

critics. 


at 


The increase of lit- 

erature dealing with 

Labrador that I pre- 

dicted in speaking of 

“Dr. Luke’ is already 

to be observed. The 

season’s output  in- 

cludes ‘‘ The Mysteri- 

ous Beacon Light,’ a 

tale of the adventures 

of four boys in Labra- 

dor, by George E: 

Walsh, and ‘The 

Wandering Twins: A 

Story of Labrador,” 

by Miss Mary B. San- 

ford. There is an in- 

teresting and amusing pair of twins in 
Dr. Luke,’’ it will be remembered; 

though they are not much given to 

wandering. Mr. Duncan’s book, by 
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the way, has met with the cordial re- 
ception I anticipated for it. 


It was at Braemar that Mr. Steven- 
son set up a little printing-press for his 
stepson, Samuel Lloyd Osbourne, who 
was then not more than eleven or 
twelve years of age. The little pam- 
phlets that were written and illustrated 
by Stevenson and that were printed on 
this press, which they afterwards took 
with them to Davos Platz, collectors 
now pay high prices for. 

It is extraordinary the amount of 
work that Stevenson did notwithstand- 


MR. BERNHARD BERENSON 


ing his ill-health. While he talks a 
good deal about his health he does not 
complain. It is hardly surprising that 
he should have mentioned the subject 
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that was of so much importance, but 
that he made no moan is to his credit. 
Though, as I say, he does speak a good 
dea] about his health, he does so in a 
semi-humorous vein, as, for instance, 
in a letter to Dr. Japp just published: 


My wicked carcass, as John Knox calls it, holds 
together wonderfully. In addition to many other 


JULIETTE DROUET 
(From a drawing from life by Vilain) 
See page 509 


things, and a volume of travel, I find I have writ- 
ten since December ninety Cornhill pp. of Maga- 
zine work—essays and stories—4o,000 words ; and 
I am none the worse—I am better. I begin to 
hope I may, if not outlive this wolverine upon my 
shoulders, at least carry him bravely like Symonds 
or Alexander Pope. I begin to take a pride in 
that hope. 


Again he writes to Dr. Japp: 


I do not know how to thank you for your kind 
trouble in the matter of ‘‘ The Sea-Cook,” but I 
sam not unmindful. My health is still poorly, and 
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I have added intercostal rheumatism—a new attrac- 
tion, which sewed me up nearly double for two 
days, and still gives me ‘‘a list to starboard ”—let 
us be ever nautical. 

2 


Apropos of the symposium on ‘‘The 
Slump in Poetry’’ in the March num- 
ber of THE CRITIC, Mr. William S. 
Hunt, of Newark, N. J., writes: 


I read, in the March Critic, the 
symposium concerning ‘‘ The Slump in 
Poetry” with much pleasure, especially 
since it touched upon phases of work with 
which I have been more or less busied 
for three years. I refer to the selection 
of verse for a weekly column of the 
Newark Sunday Call, The experience 
has shown me that the quickest appreci- 
ation of good poetry comes from the com- 
paratively uneducated. This is shown 
by the palpable imitations that very 
often follow the publication of some 
‘*classic” lines. -About a year ago I in- 
cluded in the column several of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets, a few of Sidney’s, one 

' or two of Drayton’s, and one or two of 
Spenser’s. Asa result I received within 
a short time various sheafs of verses la- 
belled ‘‘ sonnet,” and written in a crude, 
badly spelled manner. Only one had 
succeeded in mastering any of the sonnet 
form, the exception having the first six 
lines of the octave done correctly. This, 
I thought, was a real evidence of appre- 
ciation of a ‘‘ higher form,” as well as 
an indication of the quarter from which 
much might be expected some day under 
proper impetus. 

I have received many verses from this 
same type .of the paper's readers, and 
observe that in the majority of cases 
the leaning is not towards the doggerel, 
ballad forms of the music hall, or even 
towards the better sort of dialect poem. 
Imitations of Moore are most common, 

while the child verse of Stevenson and Field seems 
to exert a strong fascination. Longfellow, Tenny- 
son, Whittier, and Bryant are quickly appreciated 
and imitated. Those who send these verses are, 
in nearly every instance, people who have had no 
more than grammar school education at the utmost. 
Do you not think that this is a quantity that should 
not be left without consideration in the question 
which Mr. Austin raised ? 


The painful thing about this talk of 
a statue to Mrs. Gilbert, representing 
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her as Granny, is the absurdity of it. 
No real friend or admirer of that de- 
lightful old actress could bring himself 
to think of such a thing seriously. A 
memorial window is another thing, but 
not as Granny. 


Some time ago the business depart- 
ment of this magazine billed a sub- 
scriber whose subscription had lapsed. 
Not long after the bill was returned in 
an envelope with a black border an 
inch deep. In lead pencil on the face 
of the bill was written : 


Mr. Smith has changed his address, smallpox 
took him off. I am his widow. Respect. Mary 
Ann Smith. 


This is verbatim, except the surname, 
which I have changed out of regard for 
the shade of the departed. 


> 
One of THE CRITIC’S valued con- 
tributors sends these verses to relieve 
her pent-up feelings. They are not 
directed at this magazine, for only once 
has its editor declined a manuscript of 
hers: 


I wish they would n’t thank me when they send my 
pieces back, 
And intimate in soothing terms it hurts them 
worse than me; 
They say ‘‘ it’s no reflection on its literary merit,” 
And I wonder, if it is n’t, what one of them might 
be. 


I know the man is busy, so I never bother him 
With any but typewritten stuff, quite straight 
and plain to read, 
And on a little card that ’s got my name and address 
on it 
I gently stick the postage stamps the busy man 
may need, 


They think they fool me, but they don’t, when they 
say they ‘‘ have n’t space,” 
And that they send back many things as good as 
those they print ; 
They seem to want me to infer my writing is 
superior 
To their little one-horse paper, but I cannot take 
the hint ! 


Why is n’t there an editor who ’ll say just what he 
means, 

And write exactly what he thinks instead of sweet 
regret ! 
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There’s a lot of us who really should be doing 
something honest, 
Who put our trust in printed blanks, and alas! 
are writing yet. 


If they ’d write ‘‘ Rot” or ‘‘ Beastly Bad” on my 
typewritten pages, 
They ’d not get near so many things from this 
industrious hack. 
I'd forgive a candid statement of an editor's real 
feeling, . 
But I wish he would n't thank me when he sends 
my pieces back ! 


2 


A correspondent writes: 


Did you read ‘‘ Paths of Judgment” by Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick? Nobody seems to think it bad 
form for a woman to condemn her husband for a 
foolish letter he wrote to another woman before 
they were married, while all through the book she 
cheerfully accepts the attentions of the man who 
loved her before she married the other, nor that a 
betrothal over the dead body of the husband is in 
anything but the best of taste. Reminds me of the 
weeping widow of the minister who was approached 
by the officiating clergyman just after the funeral 
was all over, with an offer of marriage. Between 
sobs she said: ‘‘Oh, why did you wait so long! 
The Deacon spoke to me at the grave!” 


7 3 


The testimonial given to Madame 
Modjeska at the Metropolitan Opera 
House was a deserved compliment to 
a great actress) Madame Modjeska 
gained her first genuine triumph on the 
English-speaking stage in New York, 
and it was fitting indeed that her fare- 
well to the profession which she has 
adorned should be made in this city. 

M. Paderewski, Madame Modjeska’s 
fellow-countryman and life-long friend, 
was among the most enthusiastic work- 
ers for the success of this testimonial, 
and that he was prevented by acute 
illness from taking part in it was a dis- 
appointment to the public and a great 
grief tohim. All the other artists who 
offered their services were present and 
distinguished themseives by their ad- 
mirable work: among them Miss Ada 
Rehan, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Miss 
Ellen Russell, and Mr. David Bis- 
pham. To Mr. Bispham fell the honor 
of reading Paderewski's letter of regret, 
which was sent to Mr. Daniel Frohman, 
to whom, by the way, congratulations 
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must be extended upon his admirable 
management of the whole affair. This 
is what Paderewski wrote: 


For many months I have been looking forward to 
the 2d of May, anticipating one of the greatest joys 
of my career, The thought of joining you all on 
this solemn occasion has been my pride for many 
months, The sudden adversity of fate makes me 
feel now grieved and humiliated, and words cannot 
express all the bitterness of my disappointment. 
But there is still a pride and a joy I cannot be de- 
prived of —the pride of belonging to the same 
country, to the same race which sent into the wide 
world one of the greatest and noblest artists of all 
times and nations ; the joy of being one of many to 
whom Mme. Modjeska had been good, kind, and 
generous. The first encouraging words I heard as 
a pianist came from her lips; the first successful 
concert I had in my life was due to her assistance. 
Unable to be present, I beg of you to convey to 
Mme. Modjeska the homage of my profound ad- 
miration and gratitude, and to extend my sincerest 
thanks to all who contribute to make this day the 
day of legitimate and crowning triumph for a career 
great, noble, pure, and beautiful. 


While the stage was set for an act 
from ‘‘Macbeth,’’ Mr. Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman stepped from the wings, 


and presenting a scroll inscribed with 
the names of those who had been most 
conspicuous in ~etting up this testi- 
monial, spoke a few eloquent words 
expressive of the admiration of Madame 
Modjeska’s friends and the public for 
her fine art and lovely personality. 
Madame Modjeska, surrounded by the 
actors who had supported her, some of 
whom had been with her in the days of 
her earliert riumphs, stood in the cen- 
tre of the stage, a picture of exquisite 
and pathetic grace, while Mr. Stedman 
spoke as follows: 


Madame Mojeska: In the absence of the eloquent 
poet and dramatic critic* to whom the privilege 
by right would fall, it is my grateful office to pre- 
sent you with the Address in response to which you 
make this day so memorable. The scroll bears the 
signatures of brothers and sisters of your own pro- 
fession, and of your attached votaries in other walks 
of life—all united in devotion to the drama, and to 
the cognate arts of beauty and expression, and all 
made associates to-day by their delight in your genius 
and career. So absolute is the sincerity of their 
homage, so manifest at this moment the gifts and 


*Mr. William Winter, who was obliged to leave for Cali- 
fornia before May ad, the date-of this testimonial. 
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personality which have inspired it, that I might 
well end here, with the lines of an old English poet : 
‘* Enough ; and leave the rest to Fame! 
*T is to commend, but to name,” 


Yet, for our own honor and content, we would fain, 
like Viola, go on with our ‘‘ speech in your praise, 
and then show you the heart” of a tribute worth 
even more to the givers than to her who receives it. 

A quarter-century ago you came to us from a 
land invested with traditions of valor, beauty, and 
romance, that martyr-land, alas, bleeding this hour 
for Freedom, as it has bled so oft before; from 
that land to which America is still in fealty for gal- 
lant aid in our own struggle for liberty ; from the 
land of Pulaski and Kosciuszko—the Motherland, in 
aftertime, of Chopin and Sembrich, and of Pade- 
rewski (to whom our thoughts go out to-day); from 
the brave and soulful country that flashed its 
sword in our behalf, and that now in our own time 
enthralls us with music, and through you with im- 
passioned tenderness and artistic power. 

In the surety of the Old World fame and the 
lustre of your womanhood you came to the New 
World, and breathed new ardor with its vivifying 
air. You became its citizen; you possessed your- 
self of its very soil and speech,—and the flowers 
and fruitage of the one were but emblems of the 
dramatic trials which followed close upon your 
mastery of the other. 

You appeared to us indeed at first sight, in your 
bearing and aspiration, the ideal semblance of 
America herself. As an artist you crossed the sea, 
but not to a people unwonted to the highest stand- 
ards of your art; for France had sent us Rachel, 
and Italy Ristori,—and almost with your coming 
we also welcomed your most renowned compeer, 
the versatile mistress of the French stage. Our own 
sister queens of the Shakespearian drama have held 
their place with you in our affections, nor are they 
unrepresented here to-day. 

But the felicities of art are limitless, and, as in 
creations of our master playwright you found the 
most alluring range for your own powers, so your 
fresh impersonations awoke in us the sense of 
‘*something rich and strange.” 

You gave us a new Viola,—at least the peer of 
any other,—a Rosalind dowered with special witch- 
ery and distinction,—a Juliet, an Isabella, an Imo- 
gen, each no less your own,—but to recount your 
almost unrivalled presentment of Shakespeare’s 
heroines one must outnumber all the Muses of 
tragedy and comedy, and add the Graces in their 
train, And none who has seen your portrayal of 
the beauteous, the unselfish, the piteous-fated Ad- 
rienne, will forget the spell wherewith you entranced 
us first of all. 

Some haunting note of pathos is wont to lend its 
vibration to our choicest testimonial. I am sure, 
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Madame Modjeska, that you recall the now historic 
scene when Hamlet was enacted in this place as a 
tribute to Lester Wallack, and when around you— 
the Ophelia of the play—was gathered a group of 
such actors as a single event rarely has brought to- 
gether. Here was the princely Booth; and here, 


of the foremost, were Barrett, Mayo, Florence, ° 


Edwards, and John Gilbert—still without a succes- 
sor; here, too, was Jefferson, incomparable as the 
First Gravedigger, and like the rest, without a 
thought of self, but all for the glory of the play. 

That radiant hemicycle has vanished ! last of all, 
Jefferson has returned to the mountain, and we 
shall see his smile no more. You, their younger 
sister, to whom they gave their pride and support— 
long may your enviable years flow on, consecrated 
alike by the starlight of the past and the sunshine 
of the present ! 

For assurance that your countrymen hold you in 
their heart of hearts, you have but to look about 
I speak, however inadequately, for every 
person in this glowing assemblage ; more—for all, 
from ocean to ocean, whose souls have been up- 
lifted by your art, and in whose walks the story 
of your qualities and achievements will remain a 
golden legend long after the youngest of us shall 
have said farewell. 


The few words in which Mme. Mod- 
jeska acknowledged this tribute will 
never be forgotten by those who heard 
them. The effect they produced was 
due not so much to the words them- 
selves, expressive as they were, as to 
the genuine feeling with which they 
were spoken. Tears ran down the 
cheeks of the actors on the stage and 
her hearers in the auditorium. This is 
what Madame Modjeska said: 


It is very difficult for an actress, who only inter- 
prets the words of poets, to find words of her own 
in which to reply to one who holds so eminent a 
position among them, The presentation, passing 
through your hands, acquires a double value, 
Thanks, 


I do not know how to express how deeply I am 


you ! 
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touched by the honor of a public testimonial, ten- 
dered to me by those who have known my work in 
the past, and who now meet me with such a gener- 
ous token of their appreciation. : 

There is something more valuable in an actor's 
life than mere applause or material success. It is 
the consciousness of having retained a place in the 
minds and hearts of those whose approval is the 
real sanction of their worth. This proud satisfac- 
tion I now have received in all its fulness, It is 
the crowning event of my dramatic career to take 
my farewell of New York under such high and 
happy auspices, 

I am glad to avail myself of the privilege of offer- 
ing personally my warmest thanks to the friends 
who have been actively interested in promoting this 
testimonial, especially to the members of the Com- 
mittees, the Patrons whose distinguished names 
enhance the honor of the occasion, and that kind 
friend of mine, Mr. Daniel Frohman, who has 
spared no effort to make this performance a suc- 
cess. There is another one, the first initiator, 
whom I am proud to call my countryman and the 
dearest of friends, one whose abseuce we all deeply 
deplore, and to whose speedy recovery I am sure all 
this vast audience looks with anxious and affection- 
ate interest,—Ignace Paderewski. 

As to my fellow artists who have so generously 
offered their assistance and added lustre to the per- 
formance, I would like to say two words in my own 
language —‘* Bdg saplac,” — which translated into 
English means ‘‘ Heaven reward you.” 

To all those who have honored me with their 
presence here to-day I bid a grateful farewell, with 
the assurance that the memory of this afternoon 
will remain forever in my heart. 


The occasion was a memorable one, 
and the stage and the public honored 
themselves in honoring this gifted 
actress and great woman. I am glad 
that I was there, as I am glad that I 
was present on that other never-to-be- 
forgotten occasion when Mme. Mod- 
jeska first appeared before a New York 
audience, 


Georges Sand and Her Irrepressible 
Daughter 


IN the ‘‘ Letters’’ and correspondence 
published since the death of Georges 
Sand, her daughter has been strangely 
ignored, This, according to M. Samuel 


Rocheblave, was her own fault. When 
her brother Maurice asked her for her 


correspondence with their mother, she 
pretended it had been destroyed. Later 
she regretted this, and took care that, 
on her death, what remained of the let- 
ters should reach the hands of those 
who would recognize their value. They 
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are now introduced to the public in the 
pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
and are an interesting revelation of the 
relations between the great novelist and 
her daughter. The earlier letters to 
friends show the mother’s joy in her 
splendid child; Solange is 


fresh and pretty enough to eat; a little 
mass of pink and white fat, in which one can see 
neither nose, eyes, nor mouth, 
child.” 


a superb 


Later on came the troubles with M. 
Dudevant, and Georges Sand decided 
to gain a little freedom by spending 
half the year in Paris, leaving her chil- 
dren at Nohant. But she could not 
endure the separation, and in 1831, 
when the child was three years old, she 
had her in Paris, and soon after writes 
that ‘‘Solange is getting used to Paris, 
and is becoming naughty.’’ Georges 
Sand taught her to read, and in De- 
cember, 1832, says that she has made 
great progress. Soon after came the 
scandals that upset her life for two 
years, and were followed by the strug- 
gles with her husband, which ended in 
1836, when she regained possession of 
her children. 

The actual correspondence between 
mother and daughter begins when So- 
lange was put in a boarding-school in 
1835. The first letters are full of affec- 
tion: Solange is 


a little angel I am going to write and tell 


Maurice how good and industrious you are; 
and one of them ends with these words 
in English: 


I should be very glad if you would write me a few 
words in English. Good night, little dear. 
you. Ta Mignonne. 


I love 


In April, 1837, Solange was taken 
from school, and returned to Nohant, to 
continue her studies with a governess. 
The house, of course, was a resort of 


fainous people. One,day she went 
with her mother into Sainte-Beuve’s 
room. He looked at herclosely. She 
laughed. Her mouth was large, and 
she had lost her teeth. ‘*You will do 
well to be good,’’ said Sainte-Beuve, 
‘for you will never be beautiful.’’ 
Solange did not soon forgive him. 
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Delacroix was more amiable. He was 
painting a portrait of Georges Sand, 
and one day when Solange accompanied 
her mother he looked at her attentively. 
‘*She would do very well,’’ he said, ‘‘if 


she did not lack—”’ and he indicated, 


with his finger, the arch above her eyes. 
He then seized a brush full of brown 
paint, and with two strokes improvised 
two magnificent eyebrows. ‘‘Since 
when,’’ said Solange complacently at 
the age of seventy, ‘‘out of respect for 
Delacroix I have always worn them.”’ 

Solange continued to grow, and to 
have splendid health. One day, walk. 
ing in the Champs Elysées, she and 
Chopin and Mme. de Bonnechose 
weighed themselves. Solange weighed 
eighty-four pounds, and Chopin ninety- 
seven! She was an idler, however, and 
her mother wrote to Maurice, 


I shall be obliged to send her to boarding-school 
if she will not work. She ruins me in masters, 
who do no good, 


She writes to a friend: 


I shall send Solange to school. She does 
nothing here, and her governess has exhausted all 
her efforts in trying to observe my wishes. “As to 
teaching her myself, as I tried to at first—it is the 
last thing I wish to undertake now. In my opinion 
there is no worse teacher thana mother. We have 
neither calmness nor patience enough. Besides, 
Solange has become too independent for me to 
hope to regain a control that I never completely 
exercised. 


So in the spring of 1841, after a few 
months in another school, Solange was 
put with Mme. Bascans, where she 
spent three years of great importance 
in the formation of her character. She 
continued to give her mother anxiety 
by her laziness and vanity. 


I cannot give you an outfit large enough to 
satisfy your elegant tastes [writes Georges Sand]. 
You will be kind’ enough to be satisfied with two 
changes a week, like other people. When you 
have become less coquettish I will let you do as 
you like; but now you are overdoing it, and will 
become ten times more absurd than you are, which 
is saying a good deal. 

The letters are, however, full of 
affection, and Solange’s sadness at be- 
ing parted from her mother is insistent. 
She writes of ‘‘ Mauprat’’ : 
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I am enchanted with it, It is the finest novel 
that was ever written. It is better than ‘‘ Valen- 
tine,” ‘‘ Consuelo,” ‘* Richard in Palestine,” or any 
Edmonde is the loveliest of all the girls, 7 
I would like to resemble her and 


other. 
am-the worst, 
not Consuelo. 


Her mother answers: 


Until now you are only Edmunda sylvestris, that 
is to say, a wild flower, a thorny plant of the forest. 


During the holidays a note is slipped 
under Solange’s door: 


Solange is very kind and nice to lock herself in, 
and never even come to say good-night to her mother. 


This is in 1843; and then comes a gap 
in the correspondence. In 1846, when 
she was just eighteen, M. Fernand de 
Preaulx appeared on the scene. He 
was twenty-four, not rich, but hand- 
some and good. He asked and was 
accepted. In January, 1847, Georges 
Sand writes: 


Solange is very much in love with her big, hand- 
some cavalier. He is her slave, and only lives for 


her. 


Nothing remained but to prepare for 
the marriage, when suddenly in April 
everything was broken off. Solange 
refused to marry her lover, and Chopin 
remarked that if the rupture was to 
come it was better before than after 
marriage. The truth was that Clésinger 
the sculptor had arrived at Nohant. 

In 1846 Georges Sand received a let- 
ter from an unknown sculptor, praying 
her to 


accept the dedication of a statue of Melancholy, 
and to permit him to engrave on the marble the 
‘touching title ‘ Consuelo.’ ” 


Thus began an acquaintance which re- 
sulted in the sculptor’s making a statue 
of Solange. He fell in love with his 
model, and on the very eve of her mar- 
riage with De Preaulx she refused to 
sign the contract, and announced her in- 
tention of marrying Clésinger. Georges 
Sand tried to gain time to make a few 
inquiries, but Solange was impatient, 
and the sculptor took things into his 
own hands byabducting theyoung lady. 

Nothing remained for Georges Sand 
but to save appearances, and as the 
abduction had fortunately not become 
public she at once took an attitude of 
complete satisfaction, wrote a letter to 
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Mme. Marliani (a great gossip) that 
was a certificate of good conduct for 
Clésinger, and on the 20th of May, So- 
lange was married. Immediately after, 
Georges Sand took a firm stand. She 
told her daughter that if ever she left 
her husband, Nohant was ready to re- 
ceive her, but she would have nothing 
more to do with Clésinger, 

Solange had sown the wind and was 
to reap the whirlwind. Her husband 
was deeply in debt, and her own dot 
soon went. Chopin took her part, and 
broke the friendship of eight years with 
her mother. Her first child lived only 
one week, and this sorrow brought 
Georges Sand to her side, and through 
her Clésinger received orders enough 
to restore some prosperity to the house- 
hold. In May, 1849, a girt was born, 
and Chopin’s last letter to Solange is 
allabout thischild. In 1857, Clésinger, 
Solange, and Georges Sand are on the 
best of terms; Solange, leading a gay 
life in Paris, and corresponding with 
her mother. Clésinger has been to 
London, and the Queen has admired 
one of his statues, 


and when the Queen admires, over there, every one 
else follows suit. Rachel is joking, with her 15,000 
francs. She agreed to pay 5000 for each bust, but 
when the time came she haggled so that she got 
both for 8000 fr. Judith says, ‘‘/ am a Jewess, but 
Rachel is a Few.” . 


By the end of 1857, Solange had dis- 
covered her husband’s real character, 
and her letters are full of despair. 
Then came the suit for separation, 
restitution of dowry, and Clésinger’s 
claim on the child. ‘‘Nini’’ was sent 
to Nohant, where Georges Sand under- 
took to defend her. A reconciliation 
took place, to be followed by such 
terrible outbursts that Nini had to be 
guarded from father and mother. The 
battle raged round this poor child till 
the separation was granted, and the 
child given into her grandmother’s care 
in December, 1854. But the joy was 
of short duration, for on January 13, 
1855, Nini died, and it was long before 
Georges Sand could recover from this 
terrible blow —the end of the eight 
tragic years of Solange’s unfortunate 
marriage. 








Joseph Jefferson 


Born Feb. 20, 1829; Died April 23, 1905 


WE doubt if any more fitting tribute 
could be paid tothe memory of Joseph 
Jefferson than that by his life-long 
friend, Mr. William Winter, which we 
reprint from the New York 7ribune by 
permission : 


It is difficult to comprehend—it is 
almost incredible —that a force so vital, 
a life so beautiful, a beneficence so pre- 
cious as that of Joseph Jefferson has 
come to an end; that the voice of gen- 
tle humor is hushed forever, and the 
face of tender sympathy darkened in 
death. But so it is.—‘‘The King is 
fallen. The joy of his house is 
ceased.’’— 


**Alas ! that all we loved of him should be, 
But for our grief, as if it had not been, 
And grief itself be mortal!” 


The comedian had been so long in 
the service of his profession, so closely 
entwined with the public thought, so 
completely an integral part of the gen- 
eral experience, that he had become, 
as it were, a permanent figure in our 
lives, an established and _ perennial 
source of pleasure and blessing, and 
therefore expectation of his disappear- 
ance was never consciously entertained. 
For more than seventy years he had 
been on the stage, and for at least forty 
‘of those years he had occupied the 
most conspicuous and honorable emi- 
nence that an actor can obtain. In 
almost every State of the Union his 
presence was familiar, while in parts of 
South America, Great Britain, and 
Australia he was not unknown. He 
had travelled and acted far and wide, 
never obtruding his private life, but 
never reserving himself from the knowl- 
edge and affection of the people. 
Everywhere his acting was accepted 
with delight. Everywhere he gained 
devoted friends. Everywhere he was 
honored and loved. There must have 
been a potent charm in the personality 


that could achieve this universal con- 
quest, maintain this gentle sovereignty, 
and diffuse a remembrance of this 
lovely description. His own idea of 
popularity—often made known in his 
conversation—specified that the idol 
of the public is never much above the 
public level: but surely the popularity 
that he possessed was not alone that of 
average human sympathy and liking, 
but that of deep, intuitive respect for 
spiritual eminence and poetic grace. 
The multitude might not have been 
able to give its emotion a name, but, 
all the same, its emotion existed. No 
imitator of Jefferson ever gained his 
laurel: by Jefferson himself it was never 
lost. 

Some leaders of mankind prevail by 
what they do. Jefferson prevailed by 
what he was,—incarnate goodness, 
without insipidity; tender humanity, 
without effusive weakness; exuberant 
humor, that was never gross; nimble 
wit,that was never unkind ; and piquant 
eccentricity, that was equally sweet and 
droll. The spiritual cogency of his 
life, accordingly, the authority of his 
character, and the illuminative and final 
explanation of his .amazing artistic 
career, can be designated by the single 
word charm. He was not distinctively 
an intellectual power,—as, for example, 
Henry Irving is,—but in the realm of 
emotion his power was supreme. He 
spoke to the heart. He did not domi- 
nate by force. He made no effort to 
command. Heallured by spontaneous 
sweetness,and he subdued by unstudied 
grace. He had an abundance of worldly 
wisdom, but his best conscience, in the 
management of worldly affairs, was to 
dwell away from the world, to avoid 
wrongs that he could not redress, and 
to ignore complications of circumstance 
that he was unable to adjust. He 
could not have managed society. He 
could not have led the way in any con- 
flict. Endued with perfect morality, 
he yet had no moral enthusiasm. The 
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Joseph Jefferson 


moment after he had seen the serious 
side of anything he saw the comic side 
of it. Resolute in will, he yet had no 
aggressive impulse. He shrunk from 
all strife. His province, as he under- 
stood it, was to dispense humor and 
kindness. His vocation was the min- 
istry of beauty. Mirth was his herald; 
happiness attended him; and love fol- 
lowed after. He had, as all men have, 
who amount to anything, trials, re- 
sponsibilities, and cares, and these he 
bore with dutiful constancy and in 
silence; but, mentally and spiritually, 
in his abstract and artistic life, he lived 
as the rose lives—tranquil and suffi- 
cient to itself, heedlessly yielding its 
fragrance, and pleasing all eyes with its 
perfection of color and bloom. 

Upon such a character and such a 
career the voice of detraction— never 
silent as to any meritorious person— 
could say but little. It sometimes-be- 
came audible, however, in the declara- 
tion that Jefferson’s artistic faculty was 
slight, because he acted only one or 
two parts, and that his professional 
ambition was narrow, because he never 
undertook any special business enter- 
prise to promote the welfare of the 
stage. This charge had a portentous 
sound, but it had no basis. In the 
maturity of his powers and his renown 
the comedian restricted his repertory’ 
to a few characters, but, in his earlier 
time, he had played scores of parts: one 
authentic list mentions more than a 
hundred of them: and he might have 
continued to play scores of parts, had 
he not learned by experience that it 
is better to do one thing thoroughly 
well than to do many things passably ; 
to present one model of perfect art 
rather than many examples of good 
artistic intention. The principal char- 
acters that he chose were Rip Van 
Winkle, Acres, and- Caleb Plummer, 
characters that- were absolutely con- 
genial to him, stirring his nature to its 
profoundest depths and evoking all the 
resources of his heart and mind. Those 
characters he could represent to per- 
fection, and the observer who subjects 
them to analytical examination will 
speedily discern that they comprehend 
many, if not all, the representative ex- 
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tremes and contrasts of human experi- 
ence: youth and age, love and hate, 
charity and greed, wealth and poverty, 
humor and pathos, power and weak- 
ness, mirth and grief, craft and sim- 
plicity, selfishness and self-sacrifice, the 
material and the spiritual, and the 
natural and the preternatural. It will 
also be perceived that the raiment and 
scenic investiture of them comprise the 
tatters of indigence and the laces of 
luxury; the cottage and the drawing- 
room; manners, both humble and ex- 
alted; and physical nature, alike in 
calm and storm. The range of Jeffer- 
son as an actor was, in fact, remarkably 
broad; and, for the rest, it should be 
remembered that he rendered the 
greatest possible service that any per- 
son can render to the stage, because he 
made it pure and honorable in the public 
esteem and dear to the public heart— 
and kept it so. All over the land the 
institution of the theatre was strength- 
ened by him, so that even those per- 
sons who misuse and degrade it, by 
sordid and corrupt speculation, possess 
a broader field and an ampler oppor- 
tunity than would otherwise exist, for 
what they call business enterprise. He 
did not care to manage theatres or to 
produce new plays. He did not waste 
himself on ventures and experiments. 
He did the thing that he could do best: 
and the stage is better, and the world 
is happier, because of what he was and 
what he accomplished. 

** Are we so soon forgot when we are 
gone?’’ Remembrance of those words, 
as they were spoken by Jefferson, in 
the great days of his Rip Van Winkle, 
can never perish. The world does 
easily forget, and the rapid river of 
time, we may be very sure, will sweep 
into oblivion many names and many 
things that are conspicuous now; but 
as long as the fame of gentle humor is 
prized, and as long as kindness and 
pity remain on earth, the name of 
Joseph Jefferson will be remembered, 
because — like the kindred names of 
Lamb, and Hood, and Charles Dickens, 
and Thackeray, and Washington Irv- 
ing—it is written with smiles and tears 
upon the everlasting pages of the hu- 
man heart. 
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A Poet to His Friend 


The following poetic tribute to Joseph Jefferson, reprinted from the 7ridume, was written at sea, 
aboard the steamship Vew York, on October 17, 1895, and it was read at a festival in honor of the great 
comedian, at the Garden Theatre, New York, November 8, 1895. 


I 


The songs that should greet him are 
songs of the mountain— 
No sigh of the pine-tree that mur- 
murs and grieves 
But the music of streams rushing swift 
from their fountain, 
And the soft gale of spring through 
the sun-spangled leaves. 


II 


In the depth of the forest it woke from 
its slumbers— 
His genius that holds ev’ry heart in 
its thrall! 
Beside the bright torrent he learned his 
first numbers— 
The thrush’s sweet cadence, the 
meadow-lark’s call. 


III 


O’er his cradle kind Nature—that 
Mother enchanted 
Of Beauty and Art—cast her mantle 
of grace; 
In his eyes lit her passion, and deeply 
implanted 
In his heart her strong love of the 
whole human race. 


IV 


Like the rainbow that pierces the 
clouds where they darken, 
He came, ev’ry sorrow and care to 
beguile: 
He spoke,—and the busy throng halted 
to harken; 
He smiled,—and the world answered 
back with a smile. 


Vv 


Like the sunburst of April, with mist 
drifting after, 
When in shy, woodland places the 
daisy uprears, 
He blessed ev’ry spirit with innocent 
laughter,— 
The more precious because it was 
mingled with tears, 


VI 


Like the rose by the wayside, so simple 
and tender, 
His art was,—to win us because he 
was true: 
We thought not of greatness, or wis- 
dom, or splendor— 
We loved him, and that was the 
whole that we knew! 


VII 


He would heed the glad voice of the 
summer leaves shaken 
By the gay wind of morning that 
sports through the trees! 
Ah, how shall we bid that wild music 
awaken, 
And thrill to his heart, with such 
accents as these? 


Vill 


How utter the honor and love that we 
bear him,— 
The High Priest of Nature, the 
Master confest,— 
How proudly yet humbly revere, and 
declare him 
The Prince of his Order, the brightest 
and best? 


IX 


Ah, vain are all words! But as long 
as life’s river 
Through sunshine and shadow rolls 
down to the sea; 
While the waves dash in music forever 
and ever! 
While clouds drift in glory, and sea- 
birds are free; 


x 


So long shall the light and the bloom 
and the gladness 
Of Nature’s great heart his ordain- 
ment proclaim, 
And its one tender thought of bereave- 
ment and sadness 
Be the sunset of time over Jefferson’s 


fame. 
W. W. 





Immortality 


Through the courtesy of Mr. E. C. Benedict, the close friend of Mr. Jefferson, we are permitted to 
publish these lines by the dead actor, Mr. Benedict sent them originally to Mr. Winter who published 
them in the 77ibune with this extract from Mr. Benedict’s letter : 

‘‘One day last summer, when Mr, Jefferson and Mr. Cleveland were taking luncheon on board the 
Oneida, in Buzzard’s Bay, the conversation drifted to the subject of a future life. Mr. Jefferson expressed 
himself as very grateful for having had more than his share of the joys of this life, and as being 


prepared to meet, at any moment, the common fate of all. 
some doggerel’ on the subject, and he recited his lines to us. 
said he did not possess, but he promised to send me one. 
and received a signed copy of the verses, which he entitled ‘ Immortality.’ 


He said he had lately been ‘scribbling 
I asked him for a copy of them, which he 
In February I reminded him of his promise, 
It seems as though these 


lines construct a beautiful bridge between faith and reason.” 


Two caterpillars crawling on-a leaf, 

By some strange accident in contact 
came; 

Their conversation, passing all belief, 

Was that same argument, the very 
same, 

That has been ‘‘proed and conned” 
from man to man, 

Yea, ever since this wondrous world 
began. 

The ugly creatures, 
Deaf and dumb and blind, 
Devoid of features 

That adorn mankind, 

Were vain enough, in dull and wordy 
strife, 

To speculate upon a future life. 

The first was optimistic, full of hope; 

The second, quite dyspeptic, seemed 
to mope. 

Said number one, ‘‘I ’m sure of our 
salvation.” 

Said number two, ‘‘I ’m sure of our 
damnation; 

Our ugly forms alone would seal our 
fates 

And bar our entrance through the 
golden gates. 

Suppose that death should take us un- 
awares, 

How would we climb the golden stairs? 

If maidens shun us as they pass us by, 

Would angels bid us welcome in the 
sky? 

I wonder what great crimes we have 
committed, 

That leave us so forlorn and so unpitied. 

Perhaps we ’ve been ungrateful, un- 
forgiving ; 

’T is plain to me that life ’s not worth 
the living.”’ 


“‘Come, come, cheer up,’’ 
worm replied, 

**Let’s take a look upon the other 
side; 

Suppose we cannot fly like moths or 
millers, 

Are we to blame for being caterpillars? 

Will that same God that doomed us 
crawl the earth, 

A prey to every bird that ’s given 
birth, 

Forgive our captor as he eats and sings, 

And damn poor us because we have 
not wings? 

If we can’t skim the air like owl or bat, 

A worm will turn ‘for a’ that.’ ”’ 

They argued through the summer; 
autumn nigh, 

The ugly things composed themselves 
to die; 

And so to make their funeral quite 
complete, 

Each wrapped him in his little winding- 
sheet. 

The tangled web encompassed them 
full soon, 

Each for his coffin made him a cocoon; 

All through the winter’s chilling blast 
they lay 

Dead to the world, aye, dead as human 
clay. 

Lo, spring comes forth with all her 
warmth and love; 

She brings sweet justice from the 
realms above; 

She breaks the chrysalis, she resurrects 
the dead; 

Two butterflies ascend encircling her 
head. 

And so this emblem shall forever be 

A sign of immortality. 


the jovial 
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A Group of Entertaining Books, Reminis- 
cences, Letters, and Diaries 


By JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


I 


THIS seems to be an age of biogra- 
phies, autobiographies, letters, and the 
like. Men and women who 
have a past, not in the un- 
pleasant sense, but who live 
full lives, and have now 
Wife” reached a ripe old age or 

middle life, are being urged 
to write their own experiences and what 
they know of the interesting men and 
women whom they have met. To this 
list have been recently added a new 
volume of Madame Waddington’s let- 
ters, and Mrs. Chestnut’s ‘“‘A Diary 
from Dixie.’’ Madame Wadding- 
ton’s new volume is ‘called ‘‘Italian 
Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife.” * A 
small portion of it, not quite a third, 
has appeared in Scribner's Magazine; 
the other two-thirds are entirely fresh 
material reserved forthe book. These 
letters from Madame Waddington were 
written to her mother and sister. The 
book is divided into two parts. Part I. 
describes a journey and residence in 
Italy, begun in January, 1880. Part 
II. relates the incidents of a Roman 
sojourn twenty years later, bringing the 
record down to the present time. For 
the benefit of those who may not know 
or may have forgotten if they did know, 
I might mention that M. Waddington 
was the French Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James’s for many years, 
and his wife is an American woman, 
who, by the way, has been spending 
the past few months in the country of 
her birth after an absence of thirty 
years. The present volume of Madame 
Waddington’s letters makes a most in- 
teresting and intimate history of social 
life in Italy during the past quarter of 
acentury. During the first year of her 
sojourn in Italy, Madame Waddington 
met the brilliant but eccentric Mlle. de 


*“‘Ttalian Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife.” By Mary King 
Waddington. Scribner. Gee net. se 


More 
letters from 
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la Ramé, who writes over the name of 
*‘Ouida.’” To Madame Waddington 
and her husband was extended the 
courtesy of an afternoon tea at Ouida’s 
villa outside of Florence. The novel- 
ist was most anxious that M. Wadding- 
ton should be of the party, and when 
she thought that he was not she made 
no effort to conceal her disappointment. 


She was civil [writes Madame Waddington], but 
before I had time to say that M. Waddington was 
coming in another carriage, she looked past me, 
saying, ‘‘ Zt Monsieur Waddington—il ne vient 
donc pas,” with such evident disappointment and 
utter indifference to the presence of Madame Wad- 
dington that I was rather taken aback ; but I sup- 
pose geniuses must not be judged like other people. 
I was rather disappointed in her appearance. I 
expected to see her dressed either in ‘* primrose 
satin with trails of white lace,” or as an Italian 
peasant, and she really looked like any one else— 
her hair cut short and a most intelligent face, She 
was interesting when she talked about Italy and 
the absolute poverty of the people. She spoke 
either French or English, both equally well. 


Madame Waddington describes a 
visit to the late Pope Leo XIII. She 
had met the former Pope, Pio Nono, 
who made a great impression upon her, 
and she wondered if she would be 
equally impressed by Leo. Her hus- 
band was with her during this inter- 
view, at which they were the only 
guests. The Pope came forward to 
meet them immediately when the door 
of the room was closed, so she had no 
time to make the three regulation 
curtseys. 


There were three red and gold arm-chairs at one 
end of the room, with a thick, handsome carpet in 
front of them, The Pope sat on the one in the 
middle, put me on his right and W. on his left. 
He is a very striking figure; tall, slight, a fine 
intellectual brow, and wonderfully bright eyes— 
absolutely unlike Pio Nono, the only Pope I had 
ever approached. He was most gracious, spoke to 
me always in Italian, said he knew I was an old 
Roman, and that we had lived many years in Rome; 





















spoke French to W., who, though he knows Italian 
fairly, prefers speaking French. He asked W. all 
sorts of questions about home politics and the atti- 
tude of the clergy, saying that as a Protestant his 
opinion would be impartial (he was well up in 
French politics, and knew that there were three 
Protestants in W.’s ministry: himself, Leon Say, 
and Freycinet). W. was rather guarded at first 
(decidedly danale, I told him afterward), but the 
Pope looked straight at him with his keen, bright 
eyes, saying, *“* $e vous en prie, M. Waddington, 
parlez sans reserve,” 


The _Waddingtons stayed about 
three-quarters of an hour, and the talk 
was most interesting. From time to 
time the Pope turned to Madame Wad- 
dington and asked her, always in 
Italian, if politics interested her—he 
believed all French women were keen 
politicians. He evidently did not know 
that she wasan American. They both 
kissed the Pope’s hand when they took 
leave, and agreed that they had hada 
very interesting interview. 

When Madame Waddington again 
visited Rome it was without her hus- 
band, for he had died in the meantime. 
She found the Eternal City very much 
as she had left it, with, perhaps, a 
few more Americans and a few more 
American‘ innovations. 


: II 


Mrs. Chestnut’s “ Diary from Dixie”* 
is a most entertaining book, every 
“es chapter of which is virtually 
dowanulll new. There were some ex- 
tracts published in the Sat- 
in the land . 
of cosmaall urday Evening Post, but not 
enough to interfere in any 
way with the freshness of the story. 
Mrs. Chestnut was the wife of James 
Chestnut, Jr., United States Senator 
from South Carolina, 1859-1861, and 
afterwards on Jefferson Davis’s staff as 
a Brigadier-General in the Confederate 
Army. Her diary could not have been 
more entertainingly written if she had 
intended it for publication. The ladies 
who have edited the diary, and who 
introduce the book, remark very truly 
that in these pages ‘‘will be found the 
Southern spirit of that time expressed 

ro ys from Dixie.” By Mary kin Chestnut. 


Edited by Isabella D, Martin and Myrta ett Avery, 
Appleton. $2.50 net. 


A Group of Entertaining Books 
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in words which are not alone charming 
as literature, but genuinely human in 
their spontaneousness, their delight- 
fully unconscious frankness.”’ 

Mrs. Chestnut began her diary when 
she was about fourteen years of age, 
and wrote it from day to day as the 
mood or occasion prompted. The for- 
tune of war changes her place of abode 
from time to time. Mrs. Chestnut 
was a woman of society, and was on 
intimate terms with all the _ well- 
known Southern families. The diary 
begins in 1860, at the outbreak of the 
Rebellion. Her pen portraits of her 
illustrious contemporaries are most 
interesting and not without humor. 
Buchanan was President at this time, 
and his niece, Harriet Lane, the lady 
of the White House. 


Harriet Lane has eleven suitors [writes Mrs. 
Chestnut]. One is described as likely to win, or 
he would be likely to win, except that he is too 
heavily weighted. He has been married before 
and goes about with children and two mothers. 
There are limits beyond which ! 
in-law ! 


Two mothers- 


A contemporary portrait is given in 
this diary painted by the wife of Gen. 
W. S. Scott: 


Mrs. Scott was describing Lincoln, who is of the 
cleverest Yankee type. She said: ‘* Awfully ugly, 
even grotesque in appearance, the kind who are 
always at the corner stores, sitting on boxes, whit- 
tling sticks, and telling stories as funny as they are 
vulgar.” Here I interposed: ‘‘ But Stephen A. 
Douglas said one day to Mr. Chestnut, ‘ Lincoln is 
the hardest fellow to handle I have ever encoun- 
tered yet.’ Mr. Scott is from California, and said 
Lincoln is ‘an utter American specimen, coarse, 
rough, and strong ; a good-natured, kind creature ; 
as pleasant-tempered as he is clever, and if this 
country can be joked and laughed out of its rights 
he is the kind-hearted fellow to do it.’” 


Speaking of this same Mrs. Scott’s 
husband, General Winfield Scott, Mrs. 
Chestnut says: ‘Physically, General 
Scott is the largest man I ever saw. 
Mrs. Scott said, ‘Nobody but his wife 
could ever know how little he was.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Chestnut herself seems to have 
been a fair-minded woman, though a 
Rebel in every bone of her body. But 
all Southern women were not as broad- 
minded as she. 
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Mrs, Chestnut’s diary is valuable as 
an intimate and spontaneous picture of 
the Southern side during the Civil War. 
Beginning in 1860, it continues to 1865. 


III 
With these two volumes,* the thir- 


teenth and fourteenth of the series, Sir 
Mountstuart E. Grant Duff 


The end : h 
of a notable Pings to a close the notes 
diary which he began to select 


from his diary in 1896. These 
notes extend from New Year’s Day in 
1851, when, having just taken his de- 
gree at Oxford, he had reached Avig- 
non, on his way to pay his first visit to 
Rome, and end, fifty years later, with 
the 23d January, 1901, when the Privy 
Council took the oaths to King Ed- 
ward VII. 

Tor reasons stated in the first two 
volumes of this series, the writer has 
carefully avoided the chief interests of 
his life,— politics and administration. 
Of tliese he has said what he had to say 
in other books. The notes that Sir 
Mountstuart has culled from his diaries 
are mostly anecdotal, and therein lies 
their charm. It is remarkable that a 
man who has lived so busy a life could 
have found so much time for taking 
notes. There is no consecutive story 
in these notes; they simply run on 
from one date to the next, beginning 
in January of 1896. Sir Mountstuart 
seems to have recorded everything that 
he heard in the way of an anecdote, 
and it is as a series of anecdotes that I 
propose to notice these volumes. 

Mrs. St. Loe Strachey, wife of the 
editor of the London Spectator, told 
him that when one of the daughters of 
Horace Smith was going to be chris- 
tened, the clergyman asked the name 
of the child. ‘‘Rosalind,’’ said the 
father. ‘‘Rosalind, Rosalind, Rosa- 
lind!’’ was the reply, ‘‘I never heard 
such a name, how do you spell it?’’ 
“‘Oh!’’ was the rejoinder, ‘‘As you 
like it!’’ 


A Mrs, Sellar told Sir Mountstuart an amusing 
account of Henry James’s struggles to escape from 
taking Fanny Kemble to see the *t Lady of Lyons.” 


* “ Notes from a Diary, 1851-1901.” 
E. Grant Duff.. Dutton.” ge 


By Sir Mountstuart 
2 vols. $4.00. 





The Critic 





“You won’t like it,” he said; ‘*you must not 
dream of going.” ‘I will go,” she said; *‘ you 
must and shall take me,” They went, and after 
about a quarter of an hour she turned furiously 
upon her companion, and said: ‘‘ Take me away 
instantly. What can have induced you to bring 
me here ?.” 

Have I ever noted the answer made by an Amer- 
ican to Houghton, when he asked him if he knew 
Mr, Butler? ‘‘ Oh, yes,” he said, ‘‘ Piers * Butler, 
the gentle gentleman married to the Moor”; or 
the fact that Houghton once when at dinner here 
called out to Augustus Craven (Mrs, Craven not 
being present): ‘‘I say, Craven, if you had married 
her, do you think you could have lived with her?” 


Carlyle died in 1881. When the 
news came to ———, then conducting 
the greatest newspaper in the world, 
he exclaimed: ‘‘Thank God, he has 
died in time for the outer sheet!” 

Some one told Sir Mountstuart an 
amusing answer made by old Thomson 
Hankey many years ago, when some 
of the young men employed in his busi- 
ness asked if there was any objection to 
their wearing moustaches. ‘*‘Not the 
very least,’’ was the reply, “‘provided 
you don’t wear them in business hours.” 

The authority for this story of Dis- 
raeli is Sir Thomas Sanderson: 


A famous diplomatist once went to see Lord 
Beaconsfield, conversed with him, and found him 
very agreeable. Soon after, the waiter who had 
shown him up came and asked him for a present. 
‘*But why?” ‘* Don’t you remember?” was the 
answer. ‘‘I showed you up to Lord Beaconsfield.” 
‘What of that?” said the other.—‘‘ Oh, sir, after 
you had gone he did damn me uncommon for tell- 
ing you he was at home!” 


An excellent story is told of the 
Duchess of Teck: 


She found herself one day sitting between Canon 
Teignmouth Shore and another dignitary of the 
same rank. ‘‘ Your Royal Highness,” said the 
former, ‘‘ must find yourself in rather an alarming 
position— 

Canon to right of you, 
Canon to left of you, 
Volleys and thunders.” 

‘* Well,” was the reply, ‘‘this is the very first 

time I have been connected with the Light Brigade,” 


John Ruskin took a young girl of 
sixteen to see Carlyle, and asked the 
* Fanny Kemble married Pierce Butler of Philadelphia. 

















sage to talk so that she could under- 
stand: 


The prophet at first would do nothing but rail at 
London laundresses for starching shirts so much 
that he broke his nails in struggling with his button- 
holes. After he had gone on in this fashion for 
some time Ruskin said to him, ‘‘ Now, this little 
girl has come to hear something interesting. Tell 
her something she will remember all her life.” ‘*In 
that case,” said the seer, ‘‘I had, perhaps, better 
talk to her of my own young days,” and he pro- 
ceeded to describe very vividly his father and his 
father’s friends, 


Sir Mounstuart vouches for this an- 
ecdote of Browning, but it does not 
sound altogether like him: 


Presently he asked if she knew who he was. 
‘**No,” she replied, “I did not catch your name 
when we were introduced.” ‘‘ Oh,” said her com- 
panion, ‘“‘IT am Mr, Browning, the poet, some of 
whose works I dare say you have read.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
replied the other, with some hesitation, ‘‘ You 
wrote * The Jackdaw of Rheims,’ did you not ?” 


Speaking of the late Mrs. Oliphant, 
Sir Mountstuart says that he considers 
her ‘‘ Beleaguered City’’ a great work! 


I never saw her but once [he writes] when she 
came to York House to talk about Lawrence Oli- 
phant, and there was nothing in the manner or 
appearance of the quiet, homely, very Scotch little 
body to suggest the presence of genius, and of 
great genius, 


The late W. J. Stillman told Sir 
Mountstuart that George Watts, the 
painter, had said to him: ‘‘If I had 
been as well taught as Titian, I should 
have been a far greater painter.’’ 

Writing to Sir Mountstuart, a friend 
who had recently met Paul Bourget 
described him as ‘‘a photographic ma- 
chine trying to get the British nation 
into focus,”’ 

A mirror of the times indeed and it 
is with sincere regret that I read Sir 
Mountstuart’s ultimatum that these 
volumes are his last. 


IV 
‘“‘The Romance of Victor Hugo and 
Juliette Drouet,’””* by Mr. Henry 


*“ The Romance of Victor Hugo and juliette Drcuet.” 


By ny Ba ton Wack, ith an Introduction by 
ppée. 


Francois Illus. Putnam. §$r.50, 
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Wellington Wack, with an Introduc- 
tion by Francois Coppée is one of 
the most entertaining of this 


Love Re 

group of entertaining books. 
peta Besides M. Coppée’s intro- 
to a poet duction, Mr. Wack tells 


the story of the finding of 
these letters, and also defends their 
publication, which has been criticised 
adversely in some quarters. But as 
Victor Hugo’s family. have not hesi- 
tated to publish love letters written by 
him, I can hardly see the objection to 
publishing those written to him. If 
you want to argue that nobody’s love 
letters should be published I will not 
take sides against you, but as long as 
some are published it is difficult to 
know just where to draw the line. 

In a pilgrimage to Guernsey, which 
is so closely identified with Hugo, Mr. 
Wack came across these letters. The 
house where the poet lived is described 
as ‘‘a Hugo shrine, and is to French- 
men all that Abbotsford is to Scotsmen, 
with, for some, an additional political 
interest.’” The house, with its treas- 
ures, as described by Mr. Wack, is cer- 
tainly worth a pilgrimage to Guernsey, 
aside from its literary interest. The 
story is current in Guernsey, Mr. Wack 
tells us, that the poet was in the habit 
of taking his bath on the roof of 
Hauteville House, in full view of any- 
body who had risen early enough to 
see the sight. In answer to inquiries 
on this subject, Mr. Thomas Gore 
wrote to him: 


Victor Hugo slept in an attic, not a very com- 
fortable room or bed, simply a few boards a few 
inches off the floor. He used to bathe himself 
standing in a tub of water on the roof near the rain 
gutter. Winter and summer, even when it was 
freezing, I have seen him there, often as late as 
nine o'clock, 


Hugo’s manuscripts, journals, letters, 
and the like seem to have fallen into 
strange hands, for even Mr. Swinburne, 
after examining his journal and a thou- 
sand letters, more or less, which had 
been rescued from a local junk-dealer, 
declared that they were of no interest 
to collectors. But M. Uzanne thought 
differently, and gave them to an appre- 
ciative world, After the search for 
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more manuscripts that the finding of 
these set on foot, it is curious that 
when Mr. Wack came along he should 
have come upon so valuable a treasure- 
trove as these letters of Madame Drouet 
to Hugo. 

Hugo seems to have been a devoted 
husband, and yet like the man in Eden 
Phillpotts’s ‘‘Secret Woman,” he found 
it possible to genuinely love two women 
at the same time. Madame Drouet 
was an actress in a French theatre when 
Hugo, at the age of twenty-one, fell 
in love with her, and from that time 
on she remained his mistress. That 
she was witty as well as devoted will be 
seen by the letters that are here pub- 
lished. They begin in 1836. How 
thoroughly French is this!—the italics 
are mine: . 


Enjoy your success, this evening, my Victor, 
your beauty, your genius, and be happy with your 
delightful family. 1 will be proud and happy my- 
self, provided amid all this you do not forget me. 


Here is another letter which shows 
the passionate as well as the practical 
side of the French nature: 


My heart is full of you, my beloved! I cannot 
go to bed without telling you of all the foolish, 
tender feelings that pass through my mind. Your 
smile awakens my love as the sunshine opens the 
flowers. Now my soul is like a bouquet of which 
your thought is the perfume, This is silly, like all 
I say, but that does not stop me. I am delirious 
with love, like others with fever. But this delirium 
is not painful but pleasant to me, and I try to pro- 
long it as long as possible. I am convinced I shall 
win the 12,000 francs and so to-morrow I shall en- 
quire the price of the lanterns. I will give them to 
you as I promised, as I will show you, when I have 
received my 12,000 francs. 

Meanwhile, you might lend me 5 francs to buy 
my cornet ; as then I shall be certain of not missing 
my 12,000 francs. In your own interest, of course, 
you ought to lend me this miserable sum of a hun- 
dred sous. Come. Fold a little courage with your 
pocket and the lanterns and the buffets are yours as 
a sign of my gratitude. 


There is nothing more in these let- 
ters than expressions of Juliette’s love 
for her Victor. They do not speak of 
people, or of the theatre, or of any- 
thing but simply of her love for him 
and yet they are of absorbing interest. 
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One of the most interesting books of 
its class that has been written in a long 
time is ‘Talks in a Library with Lau- 
rence Hutton,’’* recorded by Isabel 
Moore. About one third, perhaps less, 
of this book was published serially in 
R THE Critic. In book form 

ecol- : 
lections of it not only has much more 
Aubaen ail material, but it has more 
Authors _i/lustrations, and illustrations 
of the most amusing and in- 
teresting sort. Mr. Hutton did not be- 
long in the first rank of men of letters, 
but he was a lover of literature, and 
makers of literature loved him. He 
had a genius for friendship. His tastes 
ran towards books and theatres, and 
therefore included authors and actors. 
Among the latter was the late Joseph 
Jefferson, to whom the book is dedi- 
cated —‘‘To Joseph Jefferson, the best 
of men: the best of friends: and the 
only player in his own group.’’ The 
last time I saw Joseph Jefferson and 
the last time I saw Laurence Hutton 
they were walking together. Now 
both are dead, and they may be again 
walking together, for all I know. 

When I first knew Mr. Hutton he 
lived in a roomy brown-stone house on 
West Thirty-fourth Street. His father 
was then dead and he was living with 
his mother. This was before his mar- 
riage. I was a youngster then, and I 
was thrilled by the sight of his literary 
treasures —his autographs of great 
men, his sketches by Thackeray and 
others, his presentation copies of popu- 
lar books, and the whole atmosphere of 
literature and the stage. In this book 
Mr. Hutton tells the story of his lit- 
erary life, his literary friends, and his 
collection of books, autographs, masks, 
and soforth. While not a great writer 
—no one would be quicker to say this 
of him than he would himself — Mr. 
Hutton was always an entertaining 
writer. He had a pleasant, intimate 
style in his writing that was a char- 
acteristic of the man. In reading his 
books, particularly this last one, you 
feel that you, rather than Mrs. Moore, 
were chatting with him in his library. 


*** Talks in a Library with Laurence Hutton.” Recorded 
by Isabel Moore. Putnam, $2.50. 
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Mr. Hutton’s three great friendships 
among actors were with Edwin Booth, 
Joseph Jefferson, and Lawrencé Bar- 
rett. In literature, I suppose that Mark 
Twain and Brander Matthews were his 
closest friends, though he knew every- 
body worth knowing in the guild of 
authors. Mr. George Haven Putnam 
has written an introductory note to 
this book in which he tells how it came 
into being. He was sitting with Mr. 
Hutton in his library at Princeton, 
listening to his informal talk concern- 
ing his friends and the incidents of his 
career. As they moved about “‘be- 
tween the fascinating collections of the 
well-furnished shelves and walls of the 
library,’ one thing and another, ‘‘por- 
traits, autograph letters, inscribed 
books, play-bills, menus of old-time 
dinners,’’ brought to the mind of Mr. 
Hutton recollections of friends very 
many of whom had already joined the 
majority. It was then that Mr. Put- 
nam suggested to his host that he ought 
to put into print his varied memoirs of 
menand of things. ‘‘Yes,’’ he replied, 
“it would be a pleasant task except for 
the labor of the writing. I find myself 
growing lazy in my old age, and I can- 
not now apply myself to any regular 
task work. If I could talk about my 
friends into an appreciative and dis- 
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criminating phonograph, it would be a 
pleasure to put the reminiscences on 
record.”” Mr. Putnam was not the 
man to be discouraged by such a denial 
as this. He told Mr. Hutton that he 
would find the ‘‘discriminating phono- 
graph” for him to talk into if he would 
do the talking, and to this Mr. Hutton 
agreed. Mrs. Isabel Moore, who had 
a good deal of experience in this sort 
of literary work, was. selected by Mr. 
Putnam, and “‘it is through her tactful 
and conscientious service that it has 
proved possible to preserve in book 
form this memorial of the genial owner 
of the library.”’ 

The manuscript of the book was re- 
vised by Mr. Hutton before his last ill- 
ness, but the printing of the record of 
these ‘‘Talks*’ was not begun until 
after hisdeath. To this statement Mr. 
Hutton himself attests, for he tells us 
in a few lines of introduction that dur- 
ing the autumn, winter, and spring of 
1903-4 these memoirs were ‘‘talked 
into sympathetic ears, and were re- 
corded by a willing pen, in the talker’s 
own book-room at Princeton.’’ He 
goes on to protest that ‘‘the words are 
too personal. But he does not see 
how he can leave himself out and at 
the same time do full justice to the 
personal side of his friends.”’ 
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‘*FRED is more of an artisan than an 
artist,’’ Stephen Parrish, the etcher and 
landscape painter, once said of his son, 
Frederick Maxfield Parrish. And while 
a remark of this sort may not be ac- 
cepted literally it signifies a deal of 
truth. The combination of mechanic 
and poet attracts the visitor’s attention 
from the moment he first observes the 
brass latch and the neat letters of 
‘*Please shut the gate’’ at the entrance 
to the illustrator’s home in the ‘‘City 
Folks’ ’ colony at Cornish, New Hamp- 
shire. Thereafter all details like the 
heavy, wide-branched oaks and the 
brick posts by the terrace steps intens- 
ify the feeling of imagination and sense 
of beauty, constantly and strangely 
mingled with the deft neatness of the 
craftsman, skilled in what he handles, 
and foreshadow the appearance of the 
owner, who, clean-cut, neat, strong- 
featured, with humorous eyes and 
mouth, evinces himself the stamp of his 
surroundings. 

Maxfield Parrish was born of Quaker 
stock in Philadelphia in the summer of 
1870. His inherent taste for artisan- 
ship created his earliest acknowledged 
aspiration to become a carpenter, and 
then, such is the vacillation of youth, 
a soda-water fountain man where he 
might shine up the nickel-work. But 
somewhat later in his life, those who 
remember playing with him as a boy in 
East Gloucester, Massachusetts, say 
that his artistic sense had already begun 
to manifest itself in his tendency to dec- 
orate his autograph with architectural 
designs. Also after the fashion of 
Charles Dana Gibson, he constantly 
made paper figures,—as he continues 
to do when he finds difficulty in draw- 
ingthem. There used to be two boy- 
cousins who with him lived in this 
world of cut-out paper things, such as 
knights in armor with suits to take off 
and on, and plenty of bad people, be- 
cause one of the boys could imitate the 
gushing of blood to a tee. So when 
they got tired of a certain character, or 


Maxfield Parrish 


By HOMER SAINT GAUDENS 


he became shopworn, they erected a 
guillotine, and his head was taken off, 
while the blood gushed so that they 
had to roll up what trousers they had. 
The compromise of saw and scissors 
led toward architecture; hence during 
younger days Parrish intended entering 
that profession. But his tastes changed 
with his age and with his understand- 
ing of what would be required. Con- 
séquently, when in process of time he 
had passed through school and Haver- 
ford College, he decided to enter the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
There he studied under Robert W. 
Vonnoh, Thomas Anshutz, and in 
composition under Henry J. Thurton, 
while at the same time attending lec- 
tures by Howard Pyle at the Drexel 
Institute. In the Academy still hang 
specimens of his work possessing 
marked interest. From the first they 
demonstrate the effects the strong im- 
pression left by his early training, 
coupled with his uncommon inventive 
faculty and delight in acquiring an ar- 
tistic issue from a mechanical contri- 
vance. During that period, as now, 
when he desired to gain a “‘lifted 
effect,’ he would carefully cut out and 
paste his designs over a layer of card- 
board. Indeed, with a study for “‘Old 
King Cole’’ he intervened between the 
glass and the paper a gelatine plate on 
which he worked in water colors. 
Maxfield Parrish’s creations are un- 
mistakably American products in the 
sense that he profited by only the 
slightest European training during a 
few months following his wedding in 
1895. On his return to Philadelphia 
he established himself independently in 
the smallest of studios. His talent 
slowly brought him commissions which 
he filled to a certain degree in his pres- 
ent manner, because, strangely enough, 
though constantly gaining in power, 
his method remains fundamentally un- 
altered in form. His sketches drawn 
for one of his early series of decorations 
for the ‘‘Mask and Wig Club” of the 
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University of Pennsylvania essentially 
resemble in style the mode he would 
now employ for a similar purpose. It 
was two years, nevertheless, before he 
took his first distinct step toward a 
public reputation by winning the sec- 
ond prize in the 1897 Midsummer 
Number Poster competition arranged 
by the Century Magazine. His design 
represented a nude girl in profile seated 
on the grass, her hands clasped before 
her knees, gazing upwards at the tree- 
tops. The judges, Elihu Vedder, F. 
Hopkinson Smith, and Harry B. Hen- 
derson, barred him from first place, as 
his poster required five printings, 
though the competition rules set a limit 
on three. Yet the delicacy and fancy 
of the composition suggests much of 
the latercharm. Fora time following, 
on the strength of the reputation given 
him by that success, he made a number 
of other posters for the Century and St. 
Nicholas, as well as for Harper’s and 
Scribner's Magazines. Soon, however, 
he created a demand for his work and 
came to be sought as an illustrator, 
until at last he earned a recognized po- 
sition by his drawings for John Lane’s 
edition of Kenneth Grahame’s ‘‘Golden 
Age” and Irving’s ‘‘Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York.” 

During former years he had spent his 
summers with his father. Now he 
bought himself some acres of land 
about a cluster of oaks on the south 
slope of a hillside pasture, a mile away 
from the home of his parent. His 
house embodies serenity; for though 
the city colony begins to assert its 
growth with pretentious blatter, Par- 
rish has managed to place himself on a 
hill sufficiently steep to shed what is 
forward and disagreeable. His sur- 
roundings possess the charm of his 
work, with the same interesting detail 
and the same poetic width of landscape. 
Shrubs and flowers are thoughtfully 
planted by the covered porch and along 
the brick terrace walk, though the gar- 
den of the future but slowly material- 
izes on a lower bank, rising over a most 
unaccommodating ledge of slate. In 
the foreground, also, the oaks make a 
frame for the more distant view where 
the yellow rolling hills, dotted with 
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round -topped maples, and patched 
with dull green woods, and the mead- 
ows with an occasional stream fade to- 
wards the light blue silhouette of the 
mountain dimly seen through the sum- 
mer haze. To one who has been in 
Cornish, Parrish’s landscapes bring back 
a remembrance of each characteristic of 





Ccpyright, 1897, by The Century Co. 


THE 1897 MIDSUMMER NUMBER, CENTURY POSTER 
By Maxfield Parrish. 


that country; the scent of raspberry 
bushes, and of the parched grass of the 
pasture sprinkled with tall yellow-flow- 
ering mullen stalks, the cadence of the 
hot screech of the cicada, or the oc- 
casional lazy bleat of an absent-minded 
sheep. 

Parrish built first after a most limited 
fashion, living in one half-completed 
portion of his house while erecting the 
other section. But undoubtedly he 
found satisfaction in the exercise of his 
artisan powers by slowly perching a 
roof over his head with scarcely more 
assistance than that of a single enter- 
taining old carpenter, noted for his 
talkativeness, his Bible learning, his 
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agnosticism, his taste for ice-cream, 
and his habit of going barefoot in sum- 
mer to save shoe-leather. And now 
the house has developed into a child’s 
dream house in every sense of the word. 


Snugly set back against the hillside, 
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From a porch open only to the east 
and south the visitor enters a represen- 


tative combined living-room and din- 
ing-room. Here dull though highly 
polished Japanese red and green paints 
give, on demand, both warmth and 
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BOOK-PLATE DESIGNED FOR A LITTLE GIRL 


brown and white, with gables and un- 
expected corners, the building includes 
bewildering playthings, from the kero- 
sene engine that moves the lathe, to the 
bucket that runs down a trolley to the 
spring, and the chubby brown pony 
who can scarcely raise his nose over the 
edge of the high stone watering-trough 
half-way along the five-mile drive to 
the village. No more perfectly could 


such a consciousness of tidy comfort 
and seclusion be united with so fasci- 
nating a view. 





coolness. Wainscoting nearly reaches 
the ceiling save where cupboards are 
set in the wall, or a door swinging open 
reveals an enclosed staircase. Yet, 
while cozy, the room, after the fashion 
of its owner and his work, well avoids 
**knicknacks” and the usual cluttering 
details so often thought imperative to 
a ‘‘homey”’ feeling. Throughout, the 
same balanced method recalls the or- 
derly drawings, even to where along 
the top shelf the bright row of pewter 
plates bear tribute to the buff-wheel. 
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On the dining table a tall old-fashioned 
brass lamp sports a shade testifying 
that the household belongs to the ex- 
clusive society of ‘‘ Chickadee-dee’s,” or 
those who enjoy their best country 
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“YOU HAVE N’T BEEN TO ROME, HAVE YOU?” 
Illustration by Maxfield Parrish for “‘ The Golden Age”’ by Kenneth Grahame 


months in December and January. At 
that season, perhaps, the room develops 
its most alluring qualities, forthen every 
contentment comes with gazing into 
the broad fireplace through the flames 
at the loose iron plates set behind the 
logs to keep the bricks from burning. 
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The studio, as well, bears an indi- 
vidual mark, being full of wheels and 
things, quite a relief from tapestries and 
fish-nets and divans and such. But the 
lathe and the circular saw most strongly 
indicate how the trim 
dexterity of Parrish’s 
technical skill and 
knowledge of materi- 
als adds to the success 
of his rare concep- 
tions; for shopwork 
often goes hand in 
hand with painting. 
To get a vase or a col- 
umn ora fountain with 
a certain shadow the 
object is turned out, 
placed in the proper 
light,—and there you 
are. Parrish overlays 
wood with paint as a 
jeweller inlays metal 
with enamel. And his 
care is such that his 
originals recall Hol- 
bein in the carefully 
wrought-out finish of 
whatever detail is in- 
troduced. Few artists 
are such good artisans. 

In his Cornish home 
Parrish has lived for a 
greater part of the last 
few years; though he 
spent one winter in 
the Adirondacks, one 
winter in Arizona, 
whence his articles 
and illustrations in 
color in the Century 
and McClure’s; and 
one winter in Italy, 
where he produced his 
illustrations for Mrs. 
Wharton’s ‘‘Italian 
Gardens.’’ But at 
Cornish he has gener- 
ated that peculiar 
fashion of handling oils and black and 
white, not only of intrinsic worth but 
adaptable to decoration, to poster and 
book-cover designing, and to illustrat- 
ing; in which latter province he most 
skilfully copes with the difficulties of 
color reproduction. Best of all, he has 




















mastered the power of mingling work 
and play in the expression of his buoy- transcription of the contour and resolu- 
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duce by careful workmanship a precise 


ant good humor. Scarcely a letter or tion from light to dark of such a shadow 
an envelope goes from his hand unem- asthatonthedome. Furthermore, he 
bellished. The care accorded the dec- hints at the attention he pays to sky 


oration of a postage 
stamp is a part of the 
care lavished on the 
most ambitious of pro- 
ductions. Even the 
little disgusted figure 
holding the two-cent 
placard may boast of 
a necktie of the most 
scrupulously __ thick- 
ened and raised white 
paint. Never did a 
man, his home, his 
amusements, and his 
vocation appear in 
happier accord. 
Parrish’s knack of 
combining poster out- 
lines with the flat tints 
of Boutet de Monvel 
has become now less 
strongly § denotable 
and more subservient 
to its end than it was 
in his earlier work, 


kindred tothe Century _ 


Competition Poster. 
But his practice of re- 
placing the stipple 
brush and _=spatter- 
work for a wash in all 
his black and white 
drawings remains es- 
sentially his own; 
while even the most 
seemly color printing 
allows but scant com- 
prehension of the sub- 
dued rich tones of his 
originals. His keen 
sense of values comes 
into prominence in a 
composition of the 
genus of the castled 
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“THE ORCHARD (A PLACE ELF-HAUNTED, WONDERFUL !)” 
Illustration by Maxfield Parrish for “‘ The Golden Age” by Kenneth Grahame 


town in “Rome” where allthe buildings and cloud effects in his more highly 
face the observer squarely, and no per- wrought painting for color plates, and 
spective is gained by line. Thesameil- bespeaks the influence of Albert Diirer 
lustration exemplifies his minute study who long ago brought like buildings 
of the handling of light and shadeinthe and like towns behind figures well in 
foreground and middle distance. There, the foreground in compositions of the 


too, he demonstrates his ability to pro- cast of his metal engraving of Saint 
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Copyright, 1902, by John Lane 


“DIES IRE” 
Illustration by Maxfield Parrish for ‘‘ Dream Days" by Kenneth Grahame 


Anthony. With the men in Miss 
Barrymore’s book-plate Parrish ex- 
presses his unequivocal touch and firm, 
well-considered outline. Yet there, 
too, the tiny house and bridge over the 
stream in the lower left-hand corner at- 
test the stimulus of Diirer, who, below 
the woman with the cup in the copper 
engraving of ‘‘The Great Fortune,’’ 
placed the fanciful little town by the 
river at the valley bottom. So Parrish 
imparts to each composition many deli- 


cate details ever subordinated and in 
harmony; since with all their finished 
execution his results are never trivial, 
cramped, stiff, or labored, but retain 
where needed a sweet and fresh move- 
ment, as in ‘‘ Dies Irz,’’ the antithesis 
of ‘‘Rome.”’ 

These very details carried to a higher 
power, together with a fondness for 
children, have augmented his grotesque 
humor of treating comic characters seri- 
ously. In ‘‘The Man in the Moon 

















and the ‘‘Dwarfs,’’ here reproduced, 
he infuses his little men and big-rooted 
trees with something quizzical, some- 
thing odd, something quite as intan- 
gible and peculiar to the originator as 
was ever a fluent writer’s trick of 
style. This whimsical sense of fun 
runs through Parrish’s whole life, for 
rarely is a sentence spoken untouched 
by his gentle wit and odd sentiment. 
And his very human interest in the 
round world instils with a human ele- 
ment the most fantastic examples of 
his work. Instead of literalizing the 
text put before him with a stereotyped 
figure he uses the legends under his il- 
lustrations only as the merest hint to 
the visualizing and imagining processes 
of his mind. 

As with an illustrator quite opposed 
to him in style, Charles Dana Gibson, 
Parrish chiefly manifests his strength 
when he enters the realm of serious il- 
lustrating and gives vent to the poetical 
side of his character. Then he draws 
attention more forcibly to the delicacy 
of his low, rich tones, to the thought 
given to the disposition of the masses 
of the composition, to the felicity of 
the treatment of figures as a part of this 
composition, to the beauty of the sure, 
graceful line, and to the 
fondness for the effects of 
light and colors. His work 
never seeks the loud, can 
scarcely be called brilliant, 
and yet it holds aloof from 
the sombre or morbid, re- 
maining serenely fresh and 
cool and full of atmosphere. 
For his vitality withholds 
sadness even in his most 
placid and tempered mo- 
ments. He does not strain 
after a subject; but save 
where frankly decorative 
or medizval in treatment 
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he selects the needed features from 
the natural objects around him and 
infuses them with his poetry. He ab- 
stains from devising sensation at any 
point, but organizes and renders har- 
monious all that is best in the rational 
and sober type of beauty in earth and 
man. Though sometimes representing 
summer haze or mist, his paintings do 
not fall to the muddied or half-drawn, 
as his panels untouched by any coz- 
enage frankly bring with them much 
connotation and great picturesqueness. 
He suggests endless beauties behind 
the most explicitly visible tree or just 
beyond the line of the most plainly and 
definitely marked horizon. In the tran- 
quil harmonies of the illustrations for 
Milton’s ‘‘L’Allegro,’’ and in the ex- 
hilarating swing of the symbolic figure 
with the scythe that tops the hill in the 
painting for Keats’s ‘‘Autumn,”’ Par- 
rish reaches his culmination, for there 
he has given free rein to all his feeling 
for the beautiful. 

His section of wall at the recent ex- 
hibition at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts in Philadelphia attracted 
crowds that well testified to his popu- 
larity and his position with the first 
American illustrators. As a picture 
painter he has not yet en- 
tered the field, but like the 
best of illustrators he is a 
painter in method, and one 
who adjusts himself to the 
needs of his trade while 
keeping his hold on _ his 
sense of the poetical and 
picturesque. He makes no 
secret of his desire to leave 
illustrating. He progresses 
with a deliberate purpose 
and power that seems to 
aim at mural decoration 
with his taste for architec- 
tural effects. 


A DECORATED POSTAGE STAMP 


By Maxfield Parrish. Courtesy of Mr. Louis Evan Shipman 
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“ ROMANCE ”” 
Lunette in The University Club 
By Henry Siddons Mowbray 
Copyright, 1905, by Tue Critic Co. 
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HENRY SIDDONS MOwsray ranks 
with that limited group of men’ who 
create more than portrait and landscape 
work, who effect upon canvas a picture 
in the widest spirit of the word. A man 
thoroughly knowing his trade,—and the 
members of that class can be counted 
on the fingers,—he shows no trait or 
taint of the amateur, the sin of so 
many of our painters. His possession 
of an exquisite artistic intuition ap- 
peared some time past in the placidity 
and concordance of his painting of ‘*Le 
Destin.” His appreciation of chaste 
and elegant composition presents itself 
in the ‘‘Decorative Frieze’’ for the 
Appellate Court of New York City 
and Mr. C. P. Huntington’s house. 
But, before all, his restraint speaks out 
in this day, when many of his associates 
attempt to force their ideas into an 
advertised popularity. With figures 
and conceptions not wholly monuments 
to actuality, art means to him dec- 
oration and arrangement, as well as 
distinction, and beauty of sentiment. 
Understanding elimination, sensitive 
to breadth and quiet masses, he ac- 
complished his best work during his 
last three years spent in Rome, adapt- 
ing the decorations of Bernardino 
Pinturicchio, in the Borgia galleries of 
the Vatican, to the Library of the Uni- 
versity Club of New York. Few men 
in any country could have achieved 
these most impressive productions, for, 
both in the portions copied, and in his 
supplementary originals, he has grasped 
Pinturicchio’s style of depending on 
warm colors, and on the enlivening of 
cold, thin paint with raised reliefs and 
ornaments, fora large part covered with 
a charming dull gold patina. For many 
of the best of the Pinturicchio’s proved 
too large, too diverse in shape, or too 
full of Biblical subjects for practical use. 
Besides, the University Club Library 
differs from the Borgia apartments in 
construction, architecture, and scale, as 
the Vatican four rooms are uncon- 
nected, while the Library has a single 
barrel vault, with five intersecting 
vaults from windows and book-alcoves. 
So Mowbray copied only Pinturicchio’s 
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panels of Music, Geometry, Rhetoric, 
and Arithmetic, even then occasionally 
altering the compositions to fill the re- 
quired spaces. And so he has suc- 
ceeded best with his own work in 
imitation of the master on the lunettes 
over the three doors, ‘‘History’’ and 
‘*Romance’’ at the gallery ends, with, 
between them, above the central en- 
trance, ‘‘Moses Receiving the Law,”’ 
and ‘‘The Visit of the Three Kings.’’ 
Of these, ‘‘Romance,” perhaps, best 
shows his method of work, with such 
figures as those of the Templar, the 
Falconer, the Minstrel, the Harper, 
and the Knight Errant. There, as al- 
ways,he brings the spirit of Pinturicchio 
in accord with the sober hue of the 
books. He demonstrates his under- 
standing of an organized whole, his re- 
finement of felicitous light, his grasp 
of unity of tone, the grace, sweetness, 
and reticence of simple gesture, and 
his drawing, beautiful and refined with- 
out loss of strength, or elevation. As 
the conditions in the Borgia galleries 
so differ from those of the University 
Club he proves his capacity for taking 
pains in remaking the ornaments to suit 
the temper of the new surroundings. 
American Art owes him much for his 
abnegation and achievement, and for 
his interest in the Roman Academy, of 
which he was the first director. It is 
refreshing to find in a painter of such 
talent a man ready to show in a practical 
way his respect for masters of the past. 





Henry Siddons Mowbray was born 
in Alexandria, Egypt, of English par- 
ents, in 1858. While still young his 
father and mother brought him to the 
United States, and settled down in 
North Adams, Massachusetts. He re- 
ceived an appointment for West Point, 
but only remained there a year before 
commencing his study of art. When 
twenty years old he went to Paris, where 
he worked for some time under Bonnat. 
He is a member of the Society of 


‘American Artists and of the National 


Academy of Design. 
H. St. G. 








BAZIN’S INN AT LA FERE 


“* There were we received.’’—R. L. S. 


A Stevenson Pilgrimage 
Along the Route of ‘‘An Inland Voyage”’ 


By J. A. HAMMERTON 


IN the preface to the first edition of ‘‘An Inland Voyage,’’ R. L. S. 


expresses the fear that he “‘ 





A SNAPSHOT OF MADAME BAZIN AT HER 
DOOR. 


might not only be the first to read these pages, 


but the last as well,’’ and that he ‘‘might have 
pioneered this very smiling tract of country all in 
vain, and find not a soul to follow in my steps.”’ 
I can vouch for one, at lest, who has sought to 
profit from the pioneering, and though others 
may have been before me in my pilgrimage, I 
have discovered no trace of them. Perhaps I 
have not searched with care, for I would fain 
flatter myself that here, as in the Cevennes a year 
before, I found a field of interest where there had 
been no passing of many feet. 

Antwerp seems a town so antique that no change 
of modern handiwork can alter in any vital way 
its gray old features. Yet in my own acquain- 
tance with it, in its outward quarters at least, it 
has taken on surprisingly the veneer of modern 
Brussels, though by the river-side it remains 
much as it was when, in the latter days of 
August, 1876, the Cigarette and the Arethusa, 
with their adventurous occupants, Sir Walter 
Simpson and R. L. S., were launched into the 
Scheldt amid the no small excitement of the 
loungers about the docks. There must have been 
some excitement, too, in the breasts of the voy- 
agers; but, like the true Scots they were, we can 


well believe they gave no show of it. Stevenson had never been in a canoe 
under sail before, and to tie his sheet in so frail a craft as the Arethusa in the 
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A TYPICAL SCENE ON THE CANAL BETWEEN BOOM AND BRUSSELS 








THE GRAND PLACE, MAUBEUGE 





THE SAMBRE AT MAUBEUGE, WHERE THE “ARETHUSA” AND “CIGARETTE? WERE LAUNCHED 








MOY 
“* Sweet was our rest in the golden street at Moy.”—R. L. S. (The hotel is on the right of the picture beyond the cart.) 
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ON THE CANAL BETWEEN ETREUX AND VADENCOURT 





THE CANAL AT “ LA FERE OF CURSED MEMORY” 
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THE OISE AT COMPIEGNE 





THE OISE AT PONTOISE 


“* At Pontoise we drew up our keels for the last time out of that river of Oise that had faithfully piloted them through 
rain and sunshine for so long.”"—R, } 
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A Stevenson Pilgrimage 


middle of a wide and busy river called 
for no contemptible degree of courage. 
But he tied his. sheet. 

There is but little of interest up 
the river, which waters a level and un- 
picturesque country, to Rupelmonde, 
where the canoeists would bid good- 
bye to the Scheldt and steer to the 
southeast up the Rupel, a broad and 
smooth-flowing stream which joins the 
creater water at that point. Against 
the current they would urge their tiny 
prows until they arrived, after a journey 
of a few miles, at the town of Boom, 
whence the canal extends to Brussels 
in an almost straight line. , 

As I made my way that gray autumn 
morning through the little villages and 
along the tree-lined highway, the brown 
leaves flickering down in the cold wind 
that stirred among the branches, it 
pleased me to fancy how Stevenson, 
had his youth fallen in the days of the 
bicycle, would have enjoyed the privi- 
lege of riding on the Belgian footpath, 
which, to us who live in a land where 
no cyclist dare mount his machine ex- 


cept on the highway, affords a delight- - 


ful sensation of lawlessness. It is well 
to observe, however, that but for this 
right of the footpath there would be no 
cyclists in all Flanders or Northern 
France, since highways and byways 
there are made of the most indiscrimi- 
nate cobbles, and in the remote country 
places a cart on the lonely road moves 
with as great a clatter as one on the 
stony streets of - Edinburgh. 

“‘Boom is not a nice place, and is 
only remarkable for one thing, that the 
majority of the inhabitants have a pri- 
vate opinion that they can speak Eng- 
lish, which is not justified by fact.’’ I 
can heartily endorse our canoeists’ 
opinion of the town, but this linguistic 
pride of its inhabitants is surely a van- 
ity of the past. I found none, and I 
spoke to many, who had any delusions 
as to their knowledge of English; and 
indeed few of them had more than a 
smattering of French. 

Of the Hétel_de la Navigation, 
where the paddlers put up for the night, 
and of which Stevenson gives so bad an 
account, I found no trace; nor did I 
tarry any length of time in Boom, since 
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its attractions were meagre. The 
““great church with a clock, and a 
wooden bridge over the river” remain 
the outstanding features of the town, 
and viewed from the south side of the 
river it makes by no means an unpleas- 
ing picture. 

The canal in the vicinity of the town 
was simply packed with barges and 
great ungainly scows, awaiting their 
turn to slip through the locks into the 
freer water of the Rupel, and heigh! 
for Antwerp, or even the coastwise 
towns of Holland. It was good to feel, 
as one proceeded along the towpath, 
that here, in this world of change, was 
a stream of life flowing onward through 
the generations serene and changeless. 


Every now and then we met of overtook a long 
string of boats, with great green tillers; high sterns 
with a’ window on either side of the rudder, and 
perhaps a jug or a flowerpot in one of the windows ; 
a dingy following behind ; a woman busied about 
the day’s dinner, and a handful of children. 


Every day since R. L. S. paddled in 
this same stretch of water the canal has 
presented the same picture of life, and 
thirty years hence, it is safe to proph- 
esy, the wayfarer will find no change, 
as these canals remain the great high- 
ways of Belgium and France for the 
transport of goods that are in no haste. 
When we come to think of it, a great 
proportion of the commodities of life 
may be carried from place to place in 
no gasping hurry for prompt delivery. 

The journey along the canal bank 
was to me a very pleasant one, and I 
had hopes of being more fortunate than 
the canoeists in reaching Brussels with 
a dry skin. They had to paddle in an 
almost continual drizzle, and even 
made shift to lunch in a ditch with the 
rain pattering on their waterproofs. 
But when I got as far as Villevorde, 
where gangs of men were laboring on 
the extensive works in connection 
with the railway and the new. water- 
supply, the rain came down and I was 
wet to the skin long before I reached 
the royal suburb of Laeken, where, for 
evidence of Belgium’s industrial pro- 
gress, witness the splendid improve- 
ment on the canal at this point, soon 
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to become a system of docks and water- 
ways resembling in extent a great rail- 
way junction. 

Following the example of the origi- 
nal travellers, I took train from Brus- 
sels to the French frontier town of 
Maubeuge, where in real earnest their 
canoe voyage began. Maubeuge I 
found a bright little town, surrounded 
by mighty ramparts, with spacious gates 
and bridges over the fosse. It is pictur- 
esquely situated on the river Sambre, 
on whose banks stand large warehouses 
and manufactories, while the shops 
wear evidence of prosperity, and even 
fart nouveau has reached out from Paris 
and affected the business architecture 
of the town. There is a bustling mar- 
ket-place; a handsome little square 
with a spirited monument to the sons 
of the countryside who have fallen for 
France, a gray old church, and a pleas- 
ure-ground with a barid-stand and elab- 
orate arrangements for illuminations on 
gala nights. Indeed, I can imagine life 
to be very pleasant in Maubeuge, which 
is really the residential centre of an im- 
mense industrial district resembling, 
more closely than any other part of 
France, the English Black Country. 

Only in the most insignificant way 
can Maubeuge have changed since Sir 
Walter Simpson was nearly arrested for 
drawing the fortifications, ‘‘a feat of 
which he was hopelessly incapable,’’ so 
that I suspect something of misplaced 
sentiment in Stevenson’s sombre im- 
pressions of the place. For my part, I 
should find it difficult to mention a 
town of the same size in England or 
Scotland to compare with Maubeuge as 
a place to pass one’s days in. ‘‘C'est 
toujours la méme ici,’’ said Veuve Bon- 
naire, the landlady of the Grand Cerf, 
when I chatted with her in the bureau 
after luncheon. Yet not always the 
same, for where was M. Bonnaire? 
And I fear that our canoeists, if they 
could visit the hostelry again, would 
scarce recognize in this lady of gross 
body their hostess of thirty years ago. 
The building itself is quite unchanged, 
I was assured, and I ate my food in the 
same room and in just such company as 
the travellers dined in,—military offi- 
cers all absurdly alike in sharp features, 


small moustache, and tuft on chin, and 
ungallant baldness of head; and three 
or four commercial travellers, each with 
a tendency to ‘‘a full habit of body.’’ 
The whole establishment of the 
Grand Cerf accompanied the canoeists 
to the water’s edge when they were 
ready to take their leave. Madame 
Bonnaire, however, has quite forgotten 
that exciting episode of her middle life ; 
but there we have Stevenson’s word for 
it, and the good woman must accept 
the fame. The day was a dismal one, 
we are told,—wind and rain, and ‘‘a 
stretch of blighted country’’ to pass 
through. I heartily wished for a speedy 
end to that same stretch. For six or 
seven miles the road is lined with fac- 
tories and dirty cottages, while dirty 
electric cars rattle along, well-laden 
with passengers, for here France is at 
work, and grimy; here is the France of 
which the tourist along the beaten track 
has no notion. I was glad when, a mile 
or two beyond Hautmont, I found my- 
self outside this region of smoke and 
growling factories and advancing into 


‘a pleasant pastoral country, the river 


only a little way from the road. 

In this land of many waters every 
male creature seems to be a disciple of 
Sir Izaak Walton. A prodigious num- 
ber of anglers will be encountered: I 
must have seen thousands. Every day 
and all day they are dotted along the 
canals and rivers, as patient as posts and 
apparently as profitably employed. It 
was a continual wonder to me how they 
could spare the time; and a pleasure, 
also, for it is cheering to know that so 
many fellow-creatures can afford to 
take life so leisurely, and that the fac- 
tory may whistle and the suburban 
train shriek laden to the town without 
causing them to turn a hair. ‘“‘They 
seemed stupefied with contentment,”’ 
says R. L. S. in a fine passage, ‘‘and 
when we induced them to exchange a 
few words with us about the weather, 
their voices sounded quiet and far 
away.” 

At the little hamlet of Quartes, 
‘‘with its church and bickering wind- 
mill,’’—the latter gone these many 
years,—the canoeists went in search of 
a lodging for the night, but had to 























trudge with their packs to the neigh- 
boring village of Pont-sur-Sambre for ac- 
commodation. They would have fared 
better at Quartes to-day, as there is 
now a Clean little auberge hard by the 
bridge, kept by a jovial fellow who told 
me that. his son had taken up photog- 
raphy, with deplorable results. ‘He 
takes my photograph, I assure you, 
M’sieu, and makes me look like a 
corpse in the Morgue.” 


Pont-sur-Sambre is a long, thin vil-: 


lage, a mile or so' from Quartes, and 
different from other villages only in the 
possession of a strange lone tower that 
stands in the middle of the wide street. 
Stevenson makes note of it and says, 
‘‘What it has been in past ages, I know 
not; probably a hold in time of war; 
but nowadays it bore an illegible dial- 
plate in its upper parts, and near the 
bottom an iron letter-box.’’ AsI was 
preparing to take a photograph of this 
landmark a buxom woman came up 
and begged that I might photograph 
her. 1 protested my inability to do so 


with satisfaction, having no stand for. 


my camera. ‘“‘But you have a camera; 
isn’t that enough? And I am soanx- 
ious for a photograph.” What would 
you doin such acase? Especially as she 
said she could wait a month or more 
for me to send a print from England. 
So the widow Barduld poses in the 
foreground of my picture of the strange 
tower at Pont,—a tower which, she 
told me, has weird underground pas- 
sages leading away into unexplored re- 
gions of mystery. It was at a little 
ale-house within sight of the tower that 
Stevenson and his friend passed the 
night, the landlady treating them as 
pedlars and they enjoying the experi- 
ence. 

The Sambre at Pont looks very allur- 
ing, especially when the sun shines and 
projects the green shadows of the wav- 
ing willows athwart its sluggish waters. 
Barges pass under the bridge at a snail’s 
pace, and away among the winding 
avenues of poplars and willows which 
mark the river’s zigzag course through 
the rich and restful meadow-land, we 
see the masts of other boats moving 
with consummate slowness. -R. L. S. 
illustrates the erratic course of the river 
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by stating that while they could walk 
from Quartes to Pont in about ten 
minutes, the distance by river was six 
kilometres, or close on four miles. 

Between Pont and Landrecies the 
country wears many signs of quiet pros- 
perity; houses are numerous, orchards 
well stocked, the people—and never is 
the highway utterly deserted—smiling 
and contented to all appearance. * But 
if there is another town as dead as 
Landrecies in all the department of Le 
Nord I have a great wish not to pass a 
night within its walls. It is changed 
times there since the passage of R. L. 
S., although it was ¢rzste enough when 
Arethusa and Cigarette spent two days 
at the roomy old Hétel de la Téte 
d’Or. 


Within its ramparts [he says] a few blocks of 
houses, a long row of barracks, and a church, figure, 
with what countenance they may, as the town. 
There seems to be no trade; and a shopkeeper, 
from whom I bought a sixpenny flint-and-steel, was 
so much affected that he filled my pockets with 
spare flints into the bargain. The only public 
buildings that had any interest for us were the 
hotel and the café. But we visited the church. 
There lies Marshal Clarke. But as neither of us 
had ever heard of that military hero, we bore the 
associations of the spot with fortitude. 


Marshal Clarke, whose tomb looks as 
new as though it had been set up yes- 
terday, was one of Napoleon’s generals, 
and, as his epitaph reminds us, some- 
time minister of war. Had he hailed 
from Scotland instead of Ireland he 
might have been more interesting to 
Re bw 

If Landrecies was so dull thirty years 
ago, picture it to-day, with its barracks 
almost empty, its ramparts demolished, 
and its less than four thousand inhabi- 
tants in bed by nine o'clock! 


It was the place to hear the round going by at 
night in the darkness, with the solid tramp of men 
marching, and the startling reverberation of the 
drum. It reminded you that even this place was a 
point in the great warfaring system of Europe, and 
might on some future day be ringed about with 
cannon smoke and thunder, and make itself a name 
among strong towns, 


Alas, the barking of a melancholy dog 
and the clock of the Hétel de Ville 
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ringing out the lazy hours were the 
only sounds I heard that night! 

The landlord of the hotel assured me 
that he remembered the visit of my 
heroes, even mentioning the hour of 
their arrival and their departure. The 
Juge de Paix, who entertained the 
travellers, is still to the fore: a bachelor 
then, he is a widower now. 

My route now lay for a time along 
the highway to Guise and close to the 
canal, passing through a gently undu- 
lating country with far views of thickly 
wooded fields and little hills. Etreux, 
where the canal journey ended, I found 
a thriving and agreeable little town, the 
rattle of the loom being heard from 
many an open door, and the thud, thud, 
of flails in the farmsteadings on the out- 
skirts. Here the canoes were placed 
on a light country cart one morning and 
the travellers walked to Vadencourt by 
way of Tupigny, a village where I was 
served with a makeshift lunch at a little 
inn, the landlady doing the cooking and 
laying the table with a baby held in 
her left arm! Vadencourt is full of 
weavers, and here, close by the old 
bridge over the river, the ‘‘ Arethusa ”’ 
and *‘Cigarette ’’ were launched in the 
fast-flowing water of the Oise. 

The canoeists were now in the full 
swing of perhaps the most enjoyable 
part of their journey. Leta canal be 
never so beautiful, it is still a canal, 
and no adventure need be looked for 
there; but a river that runs wild and 
free. is a possible highway to the en- 
chanted Kingdom of Romance. We 
have the avowal of R. L. S. that on 
this sedgy stream, wriggling its devious 
way by field and woodland, he had 
some of the happiest moments of his 
life. 


We could have shouted aloud [he says in a glow- 
ing passage]. If this lively and beautiful river 
were, indeed, a thing of death’s contrivance, the 
old ashen rogue had famously outwitted himself 
with us.. I was living three to the minute. I was 
scoring points against him every stroke of my 
paddle, every turn of the stream. I have rarely 
had better profit of my life. 


Yet he came near to settling accounts 
with old Death more readily than he 
could have cared; for, not many miles 


from Vadencourt, in attempting to 
shoot below the overhanging trunk of 
a fallen tree, the lively Arethusa was 


caught in its branches while his canoe: 


went spinning down-stream relieved of 
its master. He succeeded in scram- 
bling on to the tree trunk, though he 
“*seemed, by the weight, to have all 
the water of the Oise in his trouser- 
pockets.’’ Above all, he still held to 
his paddle. ‘‘On my tomb, if ever I 
have one, I. mean to get these words 
inscribed: ‘He clung to his paddle.’ ”’ 
Brave heart, this is, in truth, but a hu- 
morous phrasing of the stately requiem 
upon the stone on Vaéa Top. 

It was a dripping Arethusa that got 
into Origny Sainte-Benoite that night, 
and but for the ready and resourceful 
Cigarette the adventure might have 
ended less happily. Although Origny 
is a dusty little village, as dull as any 
in all Picardy, the canoeists rested there 
a day and had good profit of the people 
they met at the inn, as Stevenson’s 
pages witness. 

**Moy (pronounce Moy) was a pleas- 
ant little village, gathered round a 
chateau in a moat,’’ our author records. 
“‘The air was perfumed with hemp 
from neighboring fields. At the Golden 
Sheep we found excellent entertain- 
ment.’’ When I reached there in the 
evening I asked for the Golden Sheep 
and was directed to an establishment 
which was named the Hétel de la Poste. 
I passed on and asked another villager, 
but he sent me back, as I found on fol- 
lowing his instructions, to the same 
hotel. The postman put me right at 
length by explaining that the landlord 
had re-christened his house three 
months before in honor of. the new 
post-office, across the way, a shoddy 
little building where I bought stamps 
from a middle-aged woman next morn- 
ing. The landlady of the hotel, who 
might pass in every particular, save the 
myopia, for the ‘‘stout, plain, short- 


sighted, motherly body, with some- 
thing not far short of a genius for 
cooking,’’ described by R. L. S., 
agreed with me that her husband had 
made a sad mistake in dropping the 
old sign of the Collier d’Or; “‘but men 
will have their own way, and ‘there you 
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If I could have got the fellow, 


are!’’ 
a fat, jolly mortal, to understand that 
to have the name of his hotel in a book 
by R. L. S. was an honor worth liv- 
ing up to, perhaps the old sign would 
have been fished out, regilded, and 


placed in its former position. But he 
had not been the patron thirty years ago 
and he did not care a straw for any- 
thing so remote, though his wife had a 
cleam of pleasure when I quoted to her 
Stevenson’s note: ‘‘Sweet was our rest 
in the Golden Sheep at Moy.”’ 

From Moy to La Fére is a very short 
journey even by the river, but the ca- 
noeists had lingered till the late after- 
noon before leaving the former place, 
which ‘‘invited to repose,’’ and it was 
dark when they got to La Fére in their 
chronic condition. of dampness. ‘“‘It 
was a fine night to be within doors over 
dinner, and hear the rain upon the 
windows.” They had heard that the 
principal inn at the place was a particu- 
larly good one, and cheery pictures of 
their comfortable state there arose in 
their minds as they stowed their canoes 
and set forth into the town, which lies 
eastward of the river and is enclosed by 
two great lines of fortifications. But 
they reckoned without their hostess! 
The lady of the inn mistook them for 
pedlars and rushed them ut into the 


dismal night. ‘‘‘Out with you—out 
of the door!’ she screeched. ‘Sortez/ 
Sortes! Sortez par la porte!’’’ Steven- 


son's picture of the incident is full of 
sly humor, but the feelings of the 
travellers must indeed have been poi- 
gnant. Yet that cozy inn would not 
have afforded R. L. S. such interesting 
matter for reflection as he found at the 
Croix de Malte, a little working-class 
auberge at the other end of the town, 
hard by the Porte Notre-Dame exit to 
the straggling suburbs. 

There is no passage in the whole of 
‘An Inland Voyage’’ so moving, so 
simple in its intense humanity, as that 
wherein R. L. S. set down in his 
own inimitable style his impressions of 
the humble folk who kept this inn. 
Scarcely hoping that I might be so fort- 
unate as to find either of the Bazins 
alive, I asked at one of the numerous 
cafés opposite the great barracks, 
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whence crashed forth the indescribable 
noise of a brass band practising for the 
first time together, if there was a house 
in the town kept by one Bazin. To 
my delight I was told there was, and 
you may be sure I made haste to be 
there. I found the place precisely as 
Stevenson pictures it, noting, by the 
way, a tiny’new Protestant chapel with 
the legend ‘‘Culte Evangelique’’ over 
its door, a cheering sight to Protestant 
eyes in so Catholic a country as the 
north of France. 

‘*Bazin, Restaurateur, Loge a pied,’’ 
—there was the altered sign on the 
cream-colored walls of the house. In 
the common room of the little inn, 


which was full of noisy reservists that 


memorable night when the canoeists 
found shelter there, I found two or 
three rough but honest-looking fellows 
drinking, while a gray-haired woman, 
pleasant and homely of appearance, sat 
at lunch with a young woman and a 
youth, the latter. wearing glasses and 
being in that curious condition of 
downy beard which we never see in 
England or America. I stood on the 
sandy floor by the little semicircular 
bar, with its shining ranks of glasses, 
awaiting the attention of a young wo- 
man who was serving the customers 
with something from an inner room, 
when the old lady, looking up at me 
through her glasses, asked what I 
wanted, 

*‘To speak with the patron,’’ I re- 
plied. 

. **Well?’”’ she said. 

**Have I the pleasure of addressing 
Madame Bazin?’’ I asked, and on her 
answering with a slight show of uneasi- 
ness, I proceeded to explain that I had 
come to see the inn out of interest in 
a celebrated English author who had 
once stayed there and had written so 
charmingly about Madame and Mon- 
sieur Bazin. 

In an instant the old lady and the 
younger folks were agitated with pleas- 
ure, and, to my surprise, they knew all 
about the long-ago visit of R. L. S. 
and his friend. 

‘*Perhaps he was your papa,”’ Ma- 
dame suggested as the likeliest reason 
for my having come so far on a matter 
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so sentimental. And the good soul’s 
eyes brimmed with tears when she told 
me that her husband had been dead 
these three years. R. L. S. had sent 
them a copy of his book and they had 
got the passages translated by a young 
friend at college, so that worthy old 
Bazin had not been suffered to pass 
away without knowing how he and his 
good wife had ministered to the heart 
of one of the best-beloved writers of 
his generation. 


Little did Bazin know how much they served 
us [says R. L..S.]._ We were charged for candles, 
for food and drink, and for the beds we slept in. 
But there was nothing in the bill for the husband’s 
pleasant talk ; nor for the pretty spectacle of their 
married life. And there was yet another item un- 
charged. For’these people’s politeness really set 
us up again in our own esteem. We had a thirst 
for consideration ; the sense of insult was still hot 
in our spirits; and civil. usage seemed to restore us 
to our position in the world. 

How little we pay for in life! Although we 
have our purses continually in our hand, the better 
part of service goes still unrewarded, But I like to 
fancy that a grateful spirit gives as good as it gets. 
Perhaps the Bazins knew how much I liked them ? 
perhaps they also were healed of some slights by 
the thanks that I gave them in my manner? 


Is not that a lovely memorial to have? 
Many of us who have made a greater 
clatter in the world than old Bazin will 
be less fortunate than he in this respect. 

The Oise runs through a stretch of 
pastoral country south of La Feére, 
known as ‘‘the Golden Valley,”’ but a 
strath rather than a valley in character. 
It was a gray day on which I journeyed, 
and little that was golden did I see. 
But the quaint old town of Noyon, as 
gray and hoar as any in France, is rich 
in the gold of history; ‘‘a haunt of an- 
cient peace.’ It stands on a gentle 
hill about a mile away from the river, 
and is one of the cleanest of the old 
French towns that I have visited, re- 
minding me somewhat of an English 
cathedral town; in atmosphere, I im- 
agine, rather than in any outward re- 
semblance; since I should be at a loss 
to point to the likeness if I were asked. 
R. L. S. had no more agreeable rest- 
ing-place on all his voyage than at 


Noyon. The travellers put up at a 
very prosperous-looking hostelry, the 
Hétel du Nord, which stands withdrawn 
a little way from the east end of the 
grand old Cathedral,—the glory of 
Noyon and one of the gems of the 
Early French Gothic, though perhaps 
the least known to English and Ameri- 
can tourists. 

Seldom in France do we find the ca- 
thedral so regally free of surrounding 
buildings. No shabby structures lean 
unworthy heads against its ancient 
walls, and where, on the north side, the 
canon’s library, with its crumbling tim- 
bers of the fifteenth century, nestles 
under the wing of the church, the effect 
isentirely pleasing. At the west front, 
too, where there is a spacious close, 
with well-cared-for houses and pictur- 
esque gateways, one has a feeling of 
reverence which the surroundings of 
French cathedrals so often fail to in- 
spire. It is a pity R. L. S. was evi- 
dently not aware that when at Noyon 
he was in the town where John Calvin 
was born in 1500, his father being then 
procurator-fiscal and secretary of the 
diocese; for surely here was an open- 
ing for some real Stevensonian oditer 
scripta. The beautiful old Town 
House, of Gothic and Renaissance ar- 
chitecture, dates back to the end of 
the fifteenth century, but all the an- 
cient buildings of Noyon fall long cen- 
turies short of its history, as King 
Pepin was crowned here in 752, and 
his infant son Carloman was at the 
same time created King of Noyon, 
while in 771 the town saw the corona- 
tion of Pepin’s eldest son, the mighty 
Charlemagne, no less. 

At Compiégne the canoeists ‘‘ put up 
at a big, bustling hotel, where nobody 
observed our presence.”’ My first im- 
pression of the famous town scarcely 
justified this, as in the day that I lin- 
gered there I seemed to meet everybody 
a dozen times over, and the company 
at a little café chantant in the evening 
was like a gathering of old friends, so 
many of the faces were familiar. Yet 
the town is populous, having some 
17,000 inhabitants (about 2000 of whom 
are English residents), and I was pre- 
pared for busier streets than I found. 
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My great delight in Compiégne [says R. L. S.] 
was the town-hall, I doted upon the town-hall, 
It is a monument of Gothic insecurity, all turreted 
and gargoyled, and slashed, and bedizened with 
half-a-score of architectural fancies. Some of the 
niches are gilt and painted; and in a great square 
panel in the centre, in black relief on a gilt ground, 
Louis XII. rides upon a prancing horse, with hand 
on hip and head thrown back. There is royal 
arrogance in every line of him ; the stirruped foot 
projects insolently from the frame ; the eye is hard 
and proud, the very horse seems to be treading 
with gratification over prostrate serfs, and to have 
the breath of the trumpet in his nostrils. So rides 
forever, on the front of the town-hall, the good 
King Louis XII., the father of his people. 

Over the king’s head, in the tail centre turret, 
appears the dial of a clock; and high above that, 
three little mechanical figures, each one with a 
hammer in his hand, whose business it is to chime 
out the hours and halves and quarters for the 
burgesses of Compiégne. I had a great deal of 
heal thy pleasure from their manceuvres, and took 
care to miss as few performances as possible; and I 
found that even the Cigarette, while he pretended 
to despise my enthusiasm, was more or less a 
devotee himself, 


There is but little of interest in the re- 
maining stages of Stevenson’s journey; 
not because the towns through which 
the canoeists passed are less worthy of 
note than any already mentioned; but 
for the ample reason that R. L. S. had 
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in some measure lost his earlier delight 
in the voyage. He pretends that on 
the broadening bosom of the Oise the 
canoeists were now so far away from 
the life along its banks that they had 
slipped out of touch with rural folk and 
rural ways. But this is not strictly 
true; for we know that the river as 
far as Pontoise is seldom much wider 
than the canals on which the Aréthusa 
and the Cigarette had set out with high 
hopes of adventure a fortnight before ; 
and the towns are quaint and sleepy. 
They were nearing the end, the river 
ran smooth, the sky was bright, and a 
packet of letters at Compiégne had set 
them dreaming of home. Here was the 
secret: the spell was broken; their ap- 
petite for adventure had been slaked; 
every mile of easy-flowing water was 
taking them not away to unknown 
things, but homeward to familiar ones. 


You may paddle all day long [he concludes], 
but it is when you come back at nightfall, and 
look in at the familiar room, that you find Love 
or Death awaiting you beside the stove; and the 
most beautiful adventures are not those we go to 
seek, 


4 7 
Yet he was ever an adventurer in 


‘ search of beauty, and who shall say his 


quest was vain? 


A Song 


From the German of W. K. v. P. 


My Love is sweet as any flower, 
And is as fresh and fair. 

Her voice is rich and soft and low 
Borne by a fragrance rare. 

Beyond her clear and honest eyes 
A constant mind doth lie; 

And from her full and ruddy lips 


A kiss is ecstasy. 
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DURING the next week all things not 
associated with the play seemed to re- 
cede into the background. I virtually 
lived in the theatre, where I continually 
marvelled at Lily Valentine’s incessant 
activity. She devised stage-business 
not only for herself but for the other 
actors; she suggested new lines; she 
even thought of a new and elaborate 
scene which I wrote in Holbrook’s 
office. 

I was aware that Alice was in active 
communication with Society; but for 
me Society had assumed a merely 
shadowy existence. “Letty Henderson 
was to be married on the Thursday fol- 
lowing our first night in New York; the 
association of this fact with my selfish 
interests impressed it on my mind. I 
even heard without emotion or resent- 
ment that Alice was to have another 
new frock. On Thursday Alice tem- 
porarily startled me into a most ac- 
tive consciousness of my surroundings 
by announcing that she was to go to 
Mrs. Van Zandt on Sunday afternoon. 

“*Then you are n’t coming with me!’’ 

“‘On one-night stands? I should 
simply be in the way, Ned.” 

I pondered the matter and acknowl- 
edged that she was right. So, on Sun- 
day at three o’clock I saw her depart 
for Tuxedo with Mrs. Van Zandt, who 
had come to town the day before. An 
hour later, I was in the stateroom of 
the car that was carrying Lily Valentine 
and her company to Dayton, Ohio. 

**Well, how do you like it so far?’’ 
the actress asked. 

“‘T feel a little dazzled,” I replied, 
and she exclaimed, apparently not 
hearing me: “‘I thought we ’d better 
go over the first act on the train. No! 
I ’ll tell them to study and be letter- 
perfect in the morning. I suppose I 
ought to go to bedearly. I didn’t go 
to bed at alllast night. I never dothe 
night before I leave New York.”’ 


That week on the road! Shall I ever 
forget it? Rehearsals in strange thea- 
tres! Wretched nights in berths, with 
nightmares of steam whistles, shunting 
of trains, wild rattlings, in a shower of 
dust and grime. In the morning I used 
to wake up feeling a hundred years old. 
An hour later I would meet Lily Val- 
entine, looking fresh -and sweet and 
girlish, her eyes shining, her cheeks like 
the rose, her whole appearance belying 
the fearful cough that would suddenly 
rack her from head to foot. 

As a rule, we travelled in a special 
car, Miss Valentine with her maid occu- 
pying the stateroom and rarely stirring 
from it. At the hotels she invariably 
found reserved for her by the advance- 
man the finest suzte to be secured. But, 
even with these advantages, her life was 
lonely. At times I pitied her. When 
she was not acting, she would sink into 
profound dejection. ‘‘I have to keep 
busy,” she exclaimed to me one day on 
atrain. ‘‘If I did n’t I should die.”’ 
Wherever she went, hands_ were 
stretched out for ‘“‘tips,’” and she 
“tipped” most extravagantly. “What's 
money for,”’ she would often say, ‘‘if 
not to spend?”’ One Saturday night, 
after two performances, we stood to- 
gether on the platform of the station in 
Akron, and I noticed that her face 
looked white and drawn. ‘‘I suppose 
the old Fairy Godmother will pounce 
down on me to-morrow morning. I 
must sleep to-night and look fresh.” 

‘‘Who’s the old Fairy Godmother?”’ 
I asked. 

‘*Mrs. Smith, of course. I should n’t 
wonder if she ’d be at the station.” 

The next morning we found her 
there, talking with Alice. Mrs. Smith 
explained that they had come up to- 
gether from Tuxedo the night before. 
As I was greeting Alice, I heard Mrs. 
Smith utter an exclamation of horror. 
‘Lily, you ’rea sight. You must come 
straight home with me and get some 
rest.” 
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‘‘Oh, I. can’t, Auntie,’’ the actress 
pouted. “‘I have a thousand things to 
attend to. I’m too excited to rest. 
I’m going home and play the piano 
all day till the dress-rehearsal begins. 
That ’s the only thing that soothes me." 

Mrs. Smith turned to Alice and me 
with a look of despair on her face. 
‘‘Well, I’m going home with you, 
then,’’ she declared. 

‘‘ All right, come along.” 

As Alice and I rode home in a cab, 
we exchanged reminiscences. Alice 
had enjoyed being with Mrs. Van 
Zandt, in spite of the weary successes 
of dinners and luncheons. ‘All they 
do at the Van Zandts’ is eat and play 
bridge. Letty came down with Teddy 
and Monty for two days, and it was 
nice to have Letty. They seem very 
happy together,’’ she concluded. 

‘The three?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Oh, Monty did n’t count,”’ she re- 
plied indifferently. ‘“‘No one pays 
any attention to him. Do you know, 
he ’s dependent on a sort of grand-aunt 
who gives him an allowance? Hehasn’t 
any money of his own.”’ 

“To think that we should have 
wasted our precious time on him!’’ I 
cried with indignation. 

‘Oh, if you don’t want to hear the 
rest!’’ said Alice; and with difficulty I 
persuaded her to go on. 

‘*Well, Mrs. Eustace has been at the 
Van Zandts’ too. She came on Thurs- 
day, and I left her there.’’ 

“Then she ’s abandoned Dick 
Ferris?’ 

“Not at all. He was at the Club. 
Everybody in Tuxedo thinks they ’re 
engaged.” 

‘The idiot!” 

*““Which?”’ 

‘Oh, they 're both idiots. They ’re 
no more suited to each other!’”’ 

‘They ’re all sorry for her. They 
think she must. be crazy. Of course 
they like Ferris—he amuses them so. 
But the idea of any one’s marrying him 
—that ’s too much for them. And, by 
the way, Mr. Cosgrave mt 

‘‘Has he been there?’’ I gasped. 

' “No. But he’s sent me a note say- 
ing he wanted me to bring you to-day 
to see the portrait before he exhibits it 
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next week. He’s going to have an 
exhibit in his studio of his portraits of 
women. He’s just sent out the cards.”’ 

**M’m! Well, we ‘ll go on our way 
to the rehearsal,’’ I said grimly, and 
for a long time we rattled on without 
speaking. ‘‘How ’s Mary?’”’ 

‘Everything is all right. Mary has 
been living on tea and toast ever since 
we left, and she looks ten’ years 
younger.”’ 

-On seeing Mary, I found justification 
for Alice’s words. Her elephantine 
figure was clad in a freshly ironed calico 
gown, and her grotesque Irish face 
glowed with health and good humor. 
She received us with maternal affection 
and insisted that we should sit down at 
once to breakfast. On me she turned 
an amused and knowing eye. I sus- 
pected that Alice had been telling her 
about the play. 

**I ’ve got me seat all bought!’’ she 
suddenly broke out. 

**What seat?”’ I asked. 

**Fer the theayter,”’ said Mary, and 
she went off into a spasm of laughter. 
“I’m goin’ with me cousin from Wee- 
hawken. Me cousin always goes to see 
Lily Valentine. She thinks she ’s 
lovely. An’ she has a shwate face. 
That ’s true enough.”’ 

When Mary left the room Alice said: 
**Is n’t it wonderful how the theatre 
appeals to every one? Now, Mary 
would never think of reading one of 
your novels, Ned.” 

**Why did n’t I think to have some 
seats reserved for her?’’ I said. 

**Oh, well, you can let her go again 
some time. I suppose they ’Il keep it 
on a week, anyway.” 

In the afternoon Alice and I walked 
up to Cosgrave’s studio. The painter 
was alone and greeted us with a kind 
of apprehensive effusiveness. It was a 
big, barn-like place, filled with faded 
tapestries and incongruous furniture 
and dusty hangings. In a perch close 
to the skylight I perceived the painter’s 
couch, covered with green cloth. It 
was typical of a certain phase of New 
York Bohemia that had always made 
me feel a little sick. On easels, and 
piled up on the floor and along the 
walls, were canvases, some in gilt and 
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in black frames, some unframed. My 
eye rested on Alice’s portrait which 
had a conspicuous place on one of the 
easels and in a beautifully carved frame, 
and it was held there, astonished and 
delighted. I had unconsciously formed 
the opinion that Cosgrave was a mere 
dilettante; but there was Alice to the 
life, in a pose so true, so characteristic, 
that I marvelled at the skill that had 
caught and reproduced it. In the face, 
too, was the expression of artlessness 
combined with humor that I loved in 
Alice, the curious, quizzical expression. 

Alice saw that I was impressed, and 
she laughed and clapped her hands. 

“I have n’t told him how good it 
was!’’ she said to Cosgrave. ‘‘I wanted 
him to find out for himself.’’ 

“*It ’s the best thing I ’ve done,’’ he 
said in a low voice; and in my delight 
I turned and said: 

*“Well, when I get rich, I shall buy 
that from you.”’ 

“I’m not so sure I shall want to 
sell,”’ he replied. 

“Now if the play is a success you 
must let us buy it,’’ cried Alice. ‘‘Oh, 
Ned, you must send Mr. Cosgrave seats 
for to-morrow night.”’ 

“*I will if I can get them,” I replied, 
and Cosgrave, without speaking, made 
a low bow. 

We looked at the other portraits, all 
clever, but most of them superficially 
or insincerely treated. My eye wan- 
dered in vain for the portrait of Mrs. 
Eustace. As we were about to leave, 
however, Cosgrave changed the posi- 
tion of one of the canvases and sud- 
denly revealed a portrait as startling in 
a different way as Alice’s had been. 
As if to emphasize the contrast, he 
placed two portraits together, and he 
looked at them both with a sardonic 
smile on his face. It was Mrs, Eustace 
as I had first seen her that night at the 
Van Zandts’; in the same gown, with 
the expression of bravado in her face, 
emphasized into scorn and contempt, 
and with a look in the eyes of sensu- 
ality and malice. 

When we reached the street, I said: 
““If I were Mrs. Eustace’s husband or 
brother, I think I’d be tempted to 
murder Cosgrave.”’ 
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“‘I wonder if he'll dare to exhibit 
it,” said Alice; and we let the subject 
drop. 

‘*Now what have you done about to- 
morrow night?” I asked. ‘‘Is it all ar- 
ranged?’’ 

““Yes, and it ’s so splendid. The 
Van Zandts and Letty and Teddy and, 
of course, Monty, will sit in the box 
with us, and then after the performance 
we must take them out to supper. That 
will pay off our obligations beautifully. 
And we must ask Lily Valentine too. 
And, I suppose,’’ Alice dubiously con- 
cluded, ‘‘we must ask Mr. Holbrook 
too, though somehow I don’t care much 
about him.”’ 

‘Yes, we must have Holbrook,’’ I 
said feverishly. ‘‘If the piece is a 
frost, what a ghastly supper-party we 
will be!”’ 

That night Alice and I had an early 
dinner and by seven o’clock we were in 
the theatre. In the dimly lighted lobby 
we met Mrs. Smith. 

**Well, I made Lily go to sleep this 
afternoon,’’ she said. ‘‘ But that Jacka- 
napes Holbrook came at five o'clock, 
and something he said to her has upset 
her. Here, dear!’’ She clutched my 
arm. ‘*‘You go round to the dressing- 
room and see if you can’t cheer her up. 
Your wife and I will sit at the back of 
the theatre.’’ 

I walked down the dark passage 
leading to the wings. I could catch 
glimpses of small groups of people in 
the orchestra. On the stage wild con- 
fusion prevailed. An electrician di- 
rected me to the star’s dressing-room, 
and I knocked onthe door. Lily Val- 
entine was there alone, weeping bit- 
terly. 

*“Why, Miss Valentine!” 

She held out her hand. ‘‘Shut the 
door and come in. What do you 
think? This afternoon, just as I was 
feeling fit and keen to start the re- 
hearsal, in came Holbrook and actually 
had the nerve to ask me to marry him. 
What do you think of that?” 

**Well—’’ I hesitated. It wasa hard 
question to answer. ‘‘I agree with you 
that the proposal was untimely.’”’ 

“‘Untimely!’’ Miss Valentine be- 


came so indignant that her grief found 

















“It was impertinent 


temporary relief. 
of him. Besides, as I told him, it ’s in 
my contract that I’m not to marry any 
one till the contract has expired, and 


that won’t be for three years yet. You 
see, he’s afraid I ’ll make a big hit to- 
morrow and be tempted to break from 
him and go with some other manager. 
Did you ever hear of such a thing? 
But it ’s a compliment to you.” 

‘‘To the play, you mean,’’ I said. 

‘‘Of course, I meant to the play. 
What else do you suppose I meant?”’ 

Having delivered this squelcher, Lily 
Valentine began to cry again. 

‘‘I don’t see why you should take it 
so hard, Miss Valentine.” 

“It ’s because I’m nervous, I sup- 
pose.”’ She leaped from her seat in 
front of the mirror. ‘‘I must stop 
smoking cigarettes,’’ she exclaimed. 
She ran her hand across her forehead 
with the pretty gesture she often used 
on the stage. “‘He’s sure the piece 
will be a ‘go,’ and he knows what they 
want out there. That ’s something, 
isn’t it? But what worried him was 
my getting you to do it and having a 
finger in the pie. Of course,’’ she 
added, swiftly reverting to her busi- 
ness-tone, “‘he does n't get so much 
out of it now as he did. He hates to 
see me growing more independent of 
him. He'd begun to think that he 
owned me.” 

At this moment, Holbrook entered, 
looking debonair and handsome, as 
usual. On seeing the actress, he 
started back in genuine alarm. What’s 
the matter, Lily?’’ 

“Oh, nothing.”” She turned away 
like a petulant child. Then she faced 
him inafury. ‘‘Don’t you know I al- 
ways get like this before a first night?”’ 

He burst into a loud peal of laughter, 
and, without a word, he shot out of the 
rdéom. Miss Valentine dropped into 
her seat again and her manner once 
more became utterly listless. 

‘What a silly person!’’ she said. 

I glanced into the corridor where 
people were passing and re-passing in 
apparently endless procession. 

“I think I'd better get out of the 
way and let you dress.” 

I closed the door behind me and left 
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the actress. Fora half-hour she kept 
us waiting. I sat at the back with Alice 
and Mrs. Smith. The groups of people 
I had noticed, consisted chiefly of Lily 
Valentine’s friends, most of them ac- 
tresses. At last the curtain went up 
and the rehearsal proceeded. All of 
the actors were on their mettle, and 
played with spirit; but at the end of 
each act Miss Valentine expressed dis- 
satisfaction. Two of the acts she in- 
sisted on being repeated. It was twelve 
o’clock when the rehearsal was finished, 
and one o'clock when Alice and I 
reached home. 

We were so tired that at ten the 
next morning, when the bell rang, we 
warned Mary to say we were not at 
home; but the voice of Letty Hender- 
son caused Alice to step into the hall 
and confess the deception. The girl 
was very pale and she ‘sank into a seat 
in the hall. 

‘I did n’t think that you 'd be here,” 
she said, looking up at me. 

“Oh, if I’m in the way!” I said. 

**No, I’m really glad you ’re here, 
though it ’s selfish of me.. Something 
terrible has happened.’’ 

**What?’’ Alice and I exclaimed in a 
breath. 

Letty Henderson held up a little 
parcel that she carried in her hand. 
**This came this morning by special 
messenger. It’s some letters.’’ Her 
voice choked. 

Alice and I stood waiting. 

“‘They ‘re some letters that Miss 
Cartwright, that awful girl — well, 
they ’re letters that Teddy wrote to 
her. I don’t know what todo. I’ve 
read them—every one. They make me 
—they make me want to—never to see 
Teddy again. And then, the last one, 
the one his lawyer sent to her, offering 
money, that was terrible too. I sup- 
pose she did it for revenge.”’ 

**I ’m sorry, dear,”’ said Alice. 

**Monty knew. He might have told 
me,”’ the girl went on with quiet and 
helpless lamentation. ‘‘So many peo- 
ple must have known. My father and 
my mother—they must. Mother 
knows everything—everything horrid, 
I mean,’’ the girl concluded bitterly, 
and she burst into tears. 
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**Come, dear,’’ said Alice. ‘‘Come 
with me.” She drew Letty into the bed- 
room and closed thedoor. A half-hour 
later she emerged, her eyes swollen. 

““What can we do?’’ she said; and I 
was ready with my reply. 

“We can do nothing. She’s in a 
mess, and she must get out of it her- 
self.” 

“‘Then you think she ought to get 
out of it. She came here to us for 
advice.”’ 

**But I don’t advise. Idon’t advise. 
Now, my dear, you must not take on 


yourself——”’ 

“‘I know, dear. But I must say 
something.”’ 

‘‘Well, tell her to take time and 


think it over. That ’s always safe.”’ 

“That ’s exactly what I ’ve done! ”’ 
Alice cried in triumph. 

“Well, did it do any good?’”’ 

*‘Any sympathy would do her good. 
Besides, she came here to get away 
from that old mother of hers, as much 
as anything else.’’ 

“To find a sympathetic shoulder to 
cry on.”’ 

“Oh, Ned, don’t be brutal!”’ 

*‘She won’t come to our box-party, 
now,’ I said ruefully. 

**Well, I had n’t thought about that. 
Idon’t believe I’ll mention it, any- 
way.” 

“She has a sort of interest in the 
play, you know.”’ 

“Why, of course,” Alice cried with 
delight. ‘‘Perhaps it would rouse her 
to come.”’ 

“*I ’ve got to go tothe theatre now, 
anyway. Tell her I’m sorry, and all 
that, won’t you?”’ 

I left the house, selfishly glad to 
escape, and meanly resentful of the 
emotional excitement that Alice was 
getting from the situation. Inthe thea- 
tre I found Lily Valentine scolding 
the property-man. For an hour we 
experimented with the lighting, and dis- 
cussed some new bits of stage-business. 
Suddenly a voice from the back of the 
theatre startled us. 

*‘ Hello, Lily!” 

The soft, feminine quality at once 
we me that the dim figure was Walter 

art. 
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“‘Oh, you mean thing! why were n’t 
you in front last night?” 

Hart came down the steep aisle. In 
his hand he carried what looked like a 
magazine. ‘““Because you did n’t in- 
vite me.”’ 

‘“‘You said you were going to help 
us out, and you have n’t been near 
us. 

“Oh, Lily, if you really wanted me 
you ’d have sent an invitation over the 
‘phone. Trust you forthat. Anyway, 
I thought you ’d be rehearsing this 
morning.”’ 

‘‘Well, we ’ve rehearsed all we in- 
tend to rehearse. Besides, we can get 
along without you.” 

Hart appealed to me. ‘‘Is n’t she 
the little spitfire? Lily,’’ he went on, 
**T would n’t marry you if I were to be 
paid a million dollars a week.”’ 

‘Well, you won’t get the chance. 

“Think of having to face Lily every 
morning at breakfast. Ugh!’’ Walter 
Hart had one of his shivers. 

“*Still, Wallie,’’"—the actress reas- 
sumed her arch manner,—‘‘you ’re the 
only man I ever really loved.’’ She 
raised her finger and shook it mean- 
ingly. ‘‘He’s the only man I ’ve ever 
made love to. Honest! He’s the 
only man that can resist me.”’ 

**And that ’s why she’s shelving my 
play. It’s pique, —just pique. It ’s 
a good thing you ’re married, Mr. 
Foster.”’ 

Lily Valentine beamed down across 
the footlights. ‘‘Are you going to be 
in front to-night, Wallie?’’ 

“‘Of course I am. I intend to 00 as 
they do in England. I hope you ‘Il 
have a frost. Then you ’Il have to go 
back to my piece.’’ He threw back his 
shoulders and folded his arms. ‘‘Oh, 
I can see you crawling on your hands 
and knees and begging me to write 
another play for you.”’ 

Lily Valentine raised her hand feet 
a threatening gesture. ‘‘When I crawl 
to you / It s you who ‘Il crawl to me 


some day.”’ 
‘Listen to her, will you? She ’s 


” 


going to be an actress-manager. So 
that ’s the game, hey?”’ - 
**Oh, you ’re hopeless, Walter. 
“Say, ” Hart called up, ‘‘there ’s 


” 














something in this paper that will in- 
terest you two people—you society- 
trucklers.’”” He threw on the stage the 
periodical he had been holding in his 
hand, and I picked it up. 

‘Look at that paragraph on the first 
page.”’ 

Miss Valentine and I walked to the 
single light that dissipated the darkness 
on the stage, and I looked over her 
shoulder and read: 

‘‘Why is it that so many bounders 
and blackguards are tolerated in New 
York? Why is it that because a man 
can set up a studio in the slums and fill 
it with second-hand trappings, he’ can 
persuade a lot of silly women to run 
after him and proclaim him a genius? 
Has society become so dull that people 
must be amused at any cost? One 
woman, well known in New York and 
fresh from an experience in the divorce 
court, that ought to have taught her a 
little discretion, has lately been paying 
dear for her folly. Everybody has been 
laughing at her infatuation for an im- 
pecunious artist of upper Bohemia, and, 
lately, amusement has turned to wonder 
at her sudden cure. The explanation 
comes by way of a pawnbroker’s shop in 
the Bowery where many members of the 
fashionable world occasionally resort. 
It appears that the lady sat to her artist- 
friend for a portrait, wearing her cele- 
brated necklace of diamonds. One day 
she left the diamonds in the studio, and 
to secure them again she had to go in 
person to the Bowery pawnbroker, who 
let her have them back for a trifle of a 
few hundred dollars. Now that she 
has lost interest in her artist-friend, she 
has taken up with a popular exile from 
Erin’s Isle who a few years ago rode 
into society behind a pack of hounds. 
It is intimated that she actually intends 
to marry him. Meanwhile her ex- 
husband is about to console himself in 
a union with the daughter of one of 
Long Island’s richest residents.”’ 

Lily Valentine pushed the paper 
away from her. 

“Walter, I see where you get your 
next play. But there ’s no part for me 
in it.” : 

“Always an ingénue, Lily,’’ Hart re- 
torted, and he started up the aisle. 
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**You can keep the paper,’’ he called 
out over his shoulder.”’ 

It was nearly three o’clock when 
Lily Valentine and I finally left the 
theatre. We had been too busy even 
to think of eating. 

“*You ’ll take a rest, I* suppose?’”’ I 
said, as I put Miss Valentine into a 
hansom. 

‘I shall go straight home and play 
the piano all the afternoon,” she replied. 

When I reached the apartment, Alice 
met me in the hall. 

“It was nice and thoughtful of you 
to stay away, Ned. Letty has just 
gone.” 

I was too tired to refuse the compli- 
ment. 

“*T persuaded her to tell her mother 
everything.”’ 

Here I laughed aloud. 
mother ’s known it all along.”’ 

“‘She does n’t know everything,” 
Alice mysteriously commented. 

‘“Now about to-night?” I said; and 
Alice, seeing that I was on the point 
of working myself into a fever, cut me 
short. 

“*Everything is most beautifully ar- 
ranged, Ned. Not a detail has been 
forgotten. I ’ve even asked Mrs. 
Smith to join us after the perform- 
ance.”’ 

Mary went about the house all the 
afternoon with an air of defiant humor. 
On several occasions I had a savage im- 
pulsetohither. At dinner she revelled 
in finery that might have made the for- 
tune of acomic actress. Her appear- 
ance put me in better humor, and by 
the time we reached the theatre I was 
in a state of calm that filled me with 
astonishment. Letty Henderson came 
early with Teddy and Monty, and the 
Van Zandts arrived just as the curtain 
rang up. In the opposite stage-box 
were Mrs. Smith with Mrs. Eustace and 
Dick Ferris, and two young girls whom 
I did not recognize. In the audience, 
which I covertly studied, I saw Cos- 
grave, using the second of his two seats 
for his overcoat. 

Of the details of the performance, I 
literally have no recollection. I only 
know that the whole evening seemed 
like an illusion. It was Lily Valen- 


‘*Her 
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tine’s night; when the star was not on 
the stage the interest flagged, and I 
was remotely aware that I was con- 
gratulating myself on having kept her 
in the centre nearly all the time. Be- 
tween the acts people came and went; 
but they were all unreal. 

At the close, the audience called the 
actress out again and again, and I re- 
member that for a few minutes I stood 
in a blinding light. There were hor- 
rible cries for a speech; but I could n’t 
have spoken a word if my life depended 
on it. Then there was darkness again, 
and queer painted faces laughing 
around me, and then the high voice of 
Walter Hart saying: ‘“‘Lily, if I had 
supposed that you ’d ever learn to act 
like that, I ’d have proposed to you 
long ago.”’ 

*“Well, why don’t you do it now? 
I dare you.”’ 

Then I saw Hart go forward and kiss 
her painted lips, and everybody 
laughed, and I came to my senses and 
started back to the box. 

Lily Valentine grew white beneath 
her make-up. She sank into a chair. 
We all thought she was going to col- 
lapse; but she soon recovered. ‘‘She ’Il 
simply kill herself,’’ said Mrs. Smith to 
me. ‘‘Now let me take her home. I 
refuse to allow her to go out to supper. 
I’ll get Holbrook to drive us both 
down to my house.” 

In the lobby we met Mrs. Eustace 
and Ferris. They walked on with us, 
when suddenly we came face to face 
with Cosgrave. For an instant the 
painter hesitated ; then he came forward 
to speak to Alice. Ferris must have 
misunderstood the movement; he grew 
livid with rage, and, making a leap in 
the air, he struck Cosgrave with his 
clenched fist full in the mouth. As the 
two men were about to grapple, a tall, 
athletic figure rushed between them, 
and I recognized ‘‘Fritz’’ Eustace. 

‘*You damn fools!’’ he said. ‘‘Do 
you want to disgrace these women?” 

Mrs. Eustace looked as if she were 
about to faint. ‘‘Get Dick Ferris out 
of the way!’’ she gasped. 

Cosgrave rapidly made his way 
through the crowd; but Ferris, white 
with wrath, did not stir. 


“I ’ll give him what he deserves, 
the blackguard!’’ he muttered in his 
richest brogue. 

‘*For God’s sake, let us get out of 
this!’’ Mrs. Eustace cried. 

The incident had occurred so quickly 
that the people about us had hardly 
grasped its significance. When we 
reached the street, a small crowd gath- 
ered around us. Mrs. Eustace, who 
was clinging to the arm of her former 
husband, turned angrily to Ferris. 
‘‘Now I’m going straight home,”’ she 
said, ‘‘and I hope I shall never see you 
again, Dick Ferris. You are a brute 
and a jackass. You ’ve made a public 
spectacle of me. Don’t you ever come 
near me. Fritz, get a cab as quick as 
you can.”’ 

Eustace called a hansom, and the pair 
were soon out of our sight. 

‘*Well, if that is n’t the 4mit,’’ said 
Monty. 

At the moment, I felt sorry for Ferris. 
He acted as a man does who feels that 
every one is against him. Mrs. Eus- 
tace’s words had brought him to his 
senses. He turned to Alice and Letty 
and began to make effusive apologies. 
I had never heard his tongue so thick. 

‘‘It seems to me the best thing for us 
to do is to go home,’’ said Teddy; and 
I inwardly applauded his good sense. 

‘*Well, I don’t see why those idiots 
need spoil our supper,’’ Monty pro- 
tested. 

‘‘Oh, do let us go home!”’ Letty 
pleaded, and she appealed to Alice and 
me. ‘You ’ll forgive us, won’t you?” 

Teddy looked bored and disgusted. 
‘I tell you what I ’ll do,” he said. 
‘‘I’ll drive the Fosters home in my 
carriage and Monty can take Letty 
home in the other carriage.” 

Letty looked frightened; but she did 
not speak. 

‘‘That ’s perfectly satisfactory to 
me,” said Monty, and a quarter of an 
hour later Alice and I were at home 
again. Mary had not arrived, and the 
place was in darkness. When we had 
lighted up and removed our wraps, we 
looked at each other and laughed. I 
seized Alice by both hands. 

‘*We 're going to have the place in 
the country!” I cried; and throwing 
























her arms around my neck Alice ex- 
claimed: 

‘‘Oh, Ned, it was worth our while 
to play with Society, was n’t it?”’ 

Mary presently came in, nearly be- 
side herself with rapture over the 
night’s experience, and with quotations 
from her neighbors in the gallery. 
She found us something to eat and 
waited on me as if I were the descend- 
ant of an Irish king. At last I had 
won her respect ! 

In the morning I found that the 
papers did not roast the play; they 
merely sneered at it and said that it 
was plainly written to exploit a person- 
ality popular at the moment, and, as 
such, served its purpose. It was a hard 
blow, but Alice and I decided that it 
would not seriously damage our country 
place. Then we looked for some ref- 
erence to the trouble between Ferris 
and Cosgrave; but it had escaped men- 
tion. 

‘That scandalous weekly will have 
it,’’ said Alice, and I added: ‘‘Yes, 
with a few scandalous inaccuracies 
thrown in,” 

While we were still at breakfast 
counting up our future royalties and 
planning to begin our search for the 
house that very day, the bell rang and 
we heard whisperings in the outer hall. 
Then Letty burst in, with Monty fol- 
lowing close behind. Something in 
their appearance startled me. 

‘Congratulate us!’’ Monty shouted 
at the top of his voice, and Letty 
blushed furiously. 

‘‘We ’re married!’’ Monty went on, 
still at the top of his voice. 

Alice and I were speechless. 
both rose from our seats. 

“Well, are n’t you going to con- 
gratulate us?”’ 

‘When did it happen?’’ asked Alice, 
still holding off. 

“This morning.’’ Monty seemed to 
be bursting with happiness. ‘‘We ar- 
ranged everything on the way home 
last night. Hurrah for Dick Ferris for 
giving us a chance to be alone together! 
We stole away early and went over to 
Jersey. We have n’t had our wedding 
breakfast yet. Are n’t you going to 
invite us to eat something?” 


We 
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Then Alice melted and the two girls 
hugged each other. I offered my hand 
to each of them. I’m afraid my man- 
ner was-cold. 

**Do you know,”’ Letty confided to 
me, ‘‘it was your example that did it 
—seeing you so happy together in your 
simple lives?’’ 

*‘Oh, but we’re not going to be 
simple any more. We're rich. Think 
of our play.” 

Letty laughed patiently and went on. 
‘‘Monty ’s going into the insurance 
business, and we ‘re going to have a 
little flat like this one. Would n’t it 
be lovely if we could be in the same 
house together?”’ 

**Oh, would n’t it!’’ I echoed, and 
something in my tone must have 
alarmed Alice. 

‘* Perhaps you can get this apartment, 
dear, after weleave. We intend to live 
in the country.” 

Letty looked disappointed—but for 
a moment only. ‘‘We'’re going south 
for a few weeks,’’ she explained. 
‘‘That is, we “Il ask Mrs. Van Zandt 
to take us in at Tuxedo for a little while 
until the father and mother are recon- 
ciled to our marriage.”’ 

“‘And if they don’t give us their 
blessing,” Monty added loftily, ‘‘why, 
we can get on without it.”’ 

Mary, indignant at the intrusion of 
the bride and groom, and betraying by 
her manner that she disapproved of 
their doings, brought on some more 
bacon and eggs. 

They stayed a long time, evidently 
because they did not know where else 
to go, and because they dreaded future 
events. When, finally, they left, Alice 
and I went back to the breakfast-room. 
I waited for Alice to make the first 
remark. 

‘*Poor Mrs. Henderson!”’ she said. 

**Do you think those two will be 
happy?’’ 

“She ’s cared for him all along,”’ 
said Alice. ‘‘I 've suspected it from 
the first.’’ 

““Oh!”’ I exclaimed. 

“From that first dinner at the Van 
Zandts’,”’ Alice reiterated. ‘“‘If I 
did n’t say so at the time, it was be- 
cause I knew you ’d laugh.”’ 
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The play has been running for more 
than a year, and the check for royal- 
ties comes in every week, with a beau- 
tiful regularity. We have our little 
place in Westchester, and we are glad 
we moved, for we shall soon need more 
room. Since settling in the country, 
when I grow tired of working on plays 
and on that old novel that is not done 
yet and that I sometimes fear never 
will be done, I have amused myself by 
writing these reminiscences of a few 
rather unusual months in our lives. I 
kept them out of Alice’s sight till I 
approached the end. Then I let her 
read them. With some apprehension I 
listened to her verdict. 

“It ’s the most imaginative thing 
you ’ve ever done, Ned.’’ There was 
a hint of sarcasm in Alice’s tone. 

‘“Why?’’ I asked nervously. 

‘‘Well, in your treatment of the 
characters. Me, for instance. Alice 
is so different from what I really am.” 

“‘Of course,”’ I hastily acknowledged. 
**T intended——’’ 

**She ’s so much cleverer!”’ 

*“Ah! > 

“‘In her own opinion.” 

Silence followed. 

‘‘Andso much more subtle. You ’ve 
read into my mind all sorts of notions 
and motives that never existed there. 
And poor Lily Valentine! Did she 
really talk to you in that intimate 
way? She must have been in love with 
you, or you must have thought so.”’ 

“‘I never thought so!’ I indignantly 
exclaimed. 

‘You ought to have mentioned about 
Mrs. Eustace’s marriage.” 

‘‘Her re-marriage, you mean. It 
is n’t romantic enough.”’ 
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‘‘Perhaps not. It’s so common, 
You read about that sort of thing all 
the time in the newspapers. Even when 
married people hate each other and 
torment each other, there seems to be 
some sort of tie between them. You 
might have made something psycho- 
logical about that. Of course, those 
two can’t ever be happy.’’ 

“‘I don’t know why they can’t. 
Sometimes, as people grow older they 
profit by their mistakes and get a little 
sense.”’ 

Alice ignored my argument. 

‘And Cosgrave’s leaving New York 
and going over to London and making 
a big hit, and having my portrait ex- 
hibited over there and reproduced in 
the magazines.”’ 

‘*Well, you know I don’t care so 
much about that. Besides, it isn’t 
quite moral to allow people like Cos- 
grave to have any luck in literature.” 

‘*They often have it in life, though,”’ 
Alice went on. ‘‘But oh! don’t forget 
about Letty’s baby, that dear little 
baby that has made her father and 
mother forgive her.”’ 

‘‘But people are n’t interested in 
babies, Alice.’’ 

‘“‘Aren’t they!’’ Alice exclaimed, 
and I held her hand tightly to show 
that I did not mean what I said. 

‘‘And then calling the story ‘Our 
Best Society.’ I don’t like the title.’’ 

‘*That ’s because, dear, you have n’t 
stopped to think what it means.”’ 

“What does it mean?” 

I drew her toward me and kissed her. 
“Can't you guess?” 

For a long time we sat closely to- 
gether. ‘‘It’s our own society, Ned.”’ 

“Of course it is!’’ I exclaimed. 


THE END 
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A Romance of the Azores 


By JEAN CHAMBLIN 


LETTER I 
A HYPHEN OF SEA 
On board the good ship Dofia Maria. 


NORA DEAR: 

My friend, I’m tired. Deep down, 
I’m tired; and that’s why I’m sailing 
on the Dowa Maria, for the Azores. 
And that’s why you have not heard 
from me for the last few weeks. 

For several years you have stood by 
and watched the struggles of an ob- 
scure actress; yes, that is the word, 
obscure actress. You ’ve helped and 
cheered and encouraged, and the end 
of it all is—an obscure actress. Some- 
times it comes to us to see ourselves in 
lightning flashes. And after all these 
years of waiting and working, the light- 
ning flash came to me, and I gulped at 
what Isaw. Close my eyes as I would, 
I trudged on through the remaining 
one-night-stands, with the shadow of 
it upon me. 

Don’t misunderstand me, dear; there 
is no bitterness, no feeling that the 
world has cheated me, but just a reali- 
zation that, without great talent, the 
dreariness of an actress’s life holds no 
compensations. 

Briefly, I have not talent enough for 
success, nor vanity enough for failure. 
And I want air to fight it out with 
myself, 

In this mood, I arrived with the 
company at New Bedford. I fancy 
that somewhere there is a more cheer- 
ful place than New- Bedford in the 
month of March. 

The epidemic of economies that at- 
tacks us all as the seasons near their 
close, was strong upon us, and in con- 
sequence we started doggedly from the 
train to look for ‘‘Rooms.” Like all 
such efforts on my part in the past, the 
failure was miserable. Nothing was 
ever more devitalizing than the March 


wind that blew us around the corner to 
the cheapest hotel. This and three 
others we investigated, and found im- 
possible, until, tired and utterly de- 
pressed, we each paid two dollars and 
a half for a bed and a window com- 
manding a confidential view of an air- 
shaft. Pardon these harrowing details, 
but they have much to do with the 
whyness of things. 

Rehearsal was called, but I in my 
obscurity was exempt. When an air- 
shaft at two fifty comes my way, I 
usually take to the woods to walk it 
off. So I hunted up Fuller’s Old 
Curiosity Shop in Water Street, which 
had interested me three years ago. 

Fuller is even more interesting than 
his wares, and I sat in the back of the 
shop and listened attentively to his 
stories of the sea. His father had been 
a skipper, and Fuller himself had served 
three years before the mast. 

To be frivolous, he was a sailor and 
I was a railer, and we found our bond. 
Among other places, he spoke of the 
Azores, and suggested my taking a trip 
there. 

As I have said, it was a gray day in 
March, and the winter chill of my 
Southern tour was still in the marrow 
of my bones, and as I sat beside the 
stove and heard him tell of those 
islands of blue sky and sunshine, 
abrupt green cliffs and greener sea, of 
palm trees and singing birds, I caught 
the spirit of his memory, calculated my 
savings, and decided then and there to 
make thetrip. Anything to get away, 
far away, from the cheerless artificial- 
ity, the vile hotels, the uncongenial 
companionship—the life made up of 
bricks and mortar and fire-escapes! 

To make up one’s mind to go to the 
Azores is much easier than to get a 
ship to take one there. The informa- 
tion on other subjects to be accumu- 
lated while you are working out the 
Azorian problem will astonish you. 
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What I don’t know about the Produce 
Exchange building, the geography of 
the Battery, sailing vessels going to 
Lisbon, Naples, and Gibraltar,— and 
anywhere.except to the Azores,-—isn’t 
worth knowing. I had every man 
that I knew hunting something to take 
me to these islands. 

I would go—and at once. 

At last this good ship Dofia Maria 
was discovered, and my passage se- 
cured, and pink labels pasted on my 
luggage. 

On Sunday morning at dawn, Sue 
went over to Brooklyn with me to the 
Atlantic Docks; and there we drove 
from ship to ship, asking of big men 
and small boys for the Dota Maria. 
Have you ever been to these Brooklyn 
docks? In and out among huge foreign- 
looking and foreign-smelling cases, 
boxes, and barrels of-things, the cabbie 
picked his way—over ropes and tracks 
and dangerously loose boards, until I 
wondered if my search for the Azores 
would not end right there. 

The horse shied (I did n’t blame him 
in the least—he ’d had but two hours’ 
education of the Azorian idea). We 
leaned out of the hansom and saw the 
cause of the shy and then we knew we 
had arrived. A number of tin-covered 
trunks painted in stripes of pink and 
green and red, and tied with heavy 
ropes, were piled upon the wharf. A 
rough narrow plank led up to the side 
of the ship which was filled with lum- 
ber—and /e voila! We balanced our- 
selves over the plank and in this way I 
became part of the cargo of the Dofia 
Maria. 

I looked at Sue and Sue looked at 
me. Then she said, ‘‘ Well, it’s a nice 
wood-pile, Kate.’’ And she was right. 
I’ve grown very fond of this same 
wood-pile; I sit on it by the hour, 
with my feet hanging over the side of 
the ship and watch the little Portu- 
guese men-of-war sail by. I was sit- 
ting on it when Sue stood on the wharf 
and waved good-bye, and I got lumps 
in my throat and wanted to slip off and 
run back home with her. But the 
wood-pile floated out to sea, with me 


- on it, and here we are now, still float- 


ing together. 


I ’ve never so enjoyed the sea before. 
Perhaps it is because there is no one to 
tell me that he lives at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, or dose me with autobiog- 
raphy. There’s a little deck just over 
my cabin, quite away from the throb- 
bing and smell of the engines, and 
I ’ve much of the feeling of sailing on 
my own yacht. 

All of this, while you are doing 
Lakewood with your Frank and your 
kiddies. When I’m _ going off scot- 
free like this, I feel that I have the best 
of it—but when I come back and rest 
in the corner of your home that you 
let me call mine—well, then it seems 
very much the other way about. 

At first I thought I should go quite 
mad trying to look intelligent, while 
they talked Portuguese tome. These 
strange sounds hurled at me, with wine 
for breakfast and a good deal of Portu- 
guese cooking, were too much for me. 
I had a strange desire to say, ‘‘ Doma 
Maria’ in each pause. It was all the 
Portuguese that I knew, and you know 
well the American dread of pauses. 
It seemed so unfriendly not to be able 
to articulate a few Portuguese sounds. 
“*Dottia Maria’’ was always on the tip 
of my tongue and I was always holding 
it back. That impulse has not left me. 
If the steward asks me uncompre- 
hended questions, it is always ‘‘ Dova 
Maria’ that I want to say. If the 
young gentleman in the pink woollen 
socks gesticulates queer sounds out 
into the evening ozone, again it is 
‘* Dota Maria’’ that I want to reply. 

I should have gone under, but for 
the calm of the sea and the quiet of 
the simple people who did not talk. 
These soothed my nerves and now 
nothing seems to matter much. 

We are making some one hundred 
and forty miles a day and bye-and-bye 
we ‘ll get somewhere. Just where, 1*m 
not certain. I’m not altogether certain 
that there are any Azores. And I 
should n’t be at all surprised, if we 
were to find that the Dofia Maria had 
bumped her nose up against something 
in Africa. 

In any case, I'll tell you all about it. 

I ’ve just been watching a boy from 
the steerage, who is being taken back 
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from the States by his brother. It 
seems that he has lost his mind and 
that the brother is spending two years’ 
savings to take him back to the old 
people in the islands and away from 
strangers. He is quiet and gentle al- 
ways and every evening at sunset, while 
the others are busy with their dinners, 
he creeps up here and stands at the 
wheel. 

The wheel is unattached to the rud- 
der and stands as a reserve in case of 
accident, but as long as a streak of 
color stays in the sky, this boy stands 
there and steers his phantom fancies 
through the sunset. And somehow I 
see in him my own mad heart turning 
the wrong wheel, while my life goes on 
into the waste. It must be the chill of 
the night that accentuates the gray 
vacancy of my heart. Gray and vacant 
as only a woman’s heart can be that 
once was—— 

There, dear, the boy has left the 
wheel and the phantoms are past. 

KATE. 


Three days later. 


I think, Nora, I’ve been writing you 
something of calm sea and sunshine. 
Well, my dear, these last three days 
we ’ve been having quite something 
else. I’ve spent most of my time in 
my berth, reading, because it was im- 
possible to do anything else. I wasn’t 
seasick—but, I wished that I felt better. 

Rain, waves, and fog; whistles, bells, 
and the patter of scurrying feet over- 
head monotonously interchanged with 
each other, when they were not at it 
all at once. 

If it had not been for my cabin com- 
panion, I don’t know what I should 
have done. She distracted my atten- 
tion from myself, for which one is 
always grateful. She held interesting 
conversations with herself,during which 
I learned that she wished that she 
‘was there.’’ Also, that she had a 
good husband and an aunt who cared 
for her, and she did n’t know why she 
had ever left home. 

__ The Dota Maria is a good ship even 
if she does store her cabbages in her 
life-boats, but she has no ladders to 
help one into an upper berth, and just 
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how many times this little old lady slid 
down from hers and dragged herself up 
again became incalculable. She evi- 
dently felt that she must be moving 
on. Perhaps she was looking for a 
soft spot to fall upon, for fall she did, 
everywhere but overboard. 

I shall never forget the afternoon the 
ship began to roll her best. I was 
writing at the saloon table, and the 
Catholic priest was lying on the couch, 
with his head on the arm-rest. Pres- 
ently the little old lady blew in, with 
the wind in her golf cape and her alpine 
hat jauntily tipped over oneeye. She 
has a way of looking on such occasions 
as if she were hunting for something 
she has lost. Now she fell up against 
the sideboard, and looked for it in the 
sugar-bowl. Then down the aisle of 
chairs she played a game of tag, and 
finished her whirl by sitting upon the 
Rev. Father’s head. It was a pretty 
sight! There she sat, and over her 
spectacles she stared at me without 
the least expression in the world. The 
holy man’s black legs whirled in the 
background like a Dutch windmill, uns 
til the next lurch sent the little old lady 
spinning down the passageway and 
out of sight, with the wind still in her 
golf cape. 

When I took to my berth, I enter- 
tained myself counting the black and 
blue spots as they occurred. There 
were twenty-seven on one side and 
nineteen on the other, and then I lost 
count. 

I think that I have more than the 
average respect for old ladies, but there 
are times when considerations of per- 
sonal safety are uppermost. When the 
cabin door flew open and described a 
radius through the room with this little 
old lady attached to the knob of it, 
and banging against the couch, left her 
sitting where it. landed her, I must say 
that I retired behind the curtains and 
looked to my own welfare. From this 
position she always said, ‘‘ You are not 
sick, are you? No, I thought not.’’ 

When I saw her getting ready for 
another move, I got as near as possible 
to the wall and held a pillow in front 
of me. I'd played pool often enough 


to calculate that from that angle and 
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with that sea, my berth would pocket 
the next ball. It usually did. Pro- 
fuse apologies always followed, only to 
be interrupted by her changing her 
position for the washstand. I never 
quite got used tothat. Glasses fell and 
rolled out of sight. Tooth-brushes 
flew to remote corners, and the wa- 
ter-bottle got nervous. If she only 
would n’t try to pick things up! I 
tried to impress upon her that I liked 
my tooth-brushes on the floor, and that 
it was cheerful to hear the glasses roll- 
ing about; but she was an orderly soul 
and did her best to collect the prodigals. 

About this time, if I looked, I would 
see the little old party on her hands 
and knees making for the couch, and 
looking over her spectacles with the 
same expression of something lost. 
Once on the couch, by the aid of the 
curtain she would pull herself into a 
standing position. This was soul- 
harrowing. With one knee on the 
berth and the other foot on the couch, 
she stood poised. The foot downstairs 
did little springing acts, while the knee 
upstairs did big dragging acts. Oh, 
the awful moments of suspended agony 
I went through during these springings 
and draggings! How she ever accom- 
plished it I never could tell; it must 
have been that the angels laid aside 
their harps to give her a lift. But she 
always landed there in the end; pant- 
ing and sighing she would get her 
breath and again wish that she ‘‘was 
there.” 

And so did I. 

But now the storm is past, and we 
have just come out of the bank of fog, 
and over there, like a dim blue cloud, 
hanging close to the horizon lies the 
island of Fayal. The lethargy of the 
last few days has fallen away, and a 
new pulse of life beats through the 
ship. The dear old thing seems to 
hold herself closer together and lift her 
head higher, with the pride of work 
well done. How prettily she cuts the 
water as she nears the land! There at 
last, slowly she loosens her hold — her 
arms relax and her fingers are still—and 
the anchor splashes out of sight and 
she takes her well-earned rest in the 
quiet harbor of Fayal. 
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From here I mail my first letters, 
and with them I send my love to you 
and Frank and a kiss for each rosy 
cheek of the kiddies. 

KATE. 


LETTER II 


DECADES IN THE ROSARY - 
More days later. 


My dear, I ’ve found ’em! 

They ’re here, every one of these 
nine Azores. Little islands full of 
prayers and shrines and vesper chimes, 
strung on a thread of water, like the 
decades in the windings of a Rosary 
of the Sea. 

But where am 1? I cannot find my- 
self a-tall a-tall! In the midst of all 
this strangeness, I cling to the one fact 
that seems real and tangible—that is, 
the letters I posted in Fayal. If I 
hear that they have reached America, 
I shall possibly be able to realize that 
there is a remote connection between 
the living, throbbing world and this 
land of opalescent shadows. 

Even a sand-hill or a bunch of sage- 
grass would be exciting after so long a 
voyage, but these floating shrines of 
islands—well, I ’m lost, and I vaguely 
want to be told where I’m at/ 

It comes to one about once ina life- 
time to be lifted quite off one’s feet. 
It came to me in Fayal. It began 
when I got down. the ship’s ladder into 
a row-boat, beating against her side, 
and was rowed away. 

There were the steep mountains 
throwing deep shadows upon a narrow 
strip of land between them and the 
sea, along which the city of Horta 
scatters her churches and her houses. 
From the boat I could see the people 
moving about the _ crescent-shaped 
street. Then it was that I saw for the 
first time the women in their capotes and 
capellas. 1’d read of this native dress 
in one of my mad dashes to the Astor 
Library, before I sailed, and I nearly 
fell out of the boat in my interest. 
The capella is a long circular cape and 
the capote is a very large hood, which 
must be wired I fancy, it stands so 
rigidly about the head. The cafote 














and capella always go together and are 
made of dark shades of blue. You 
could n’t recognize your best friend or 
your worst enemy in one of them; I 
was wondering just how much the jeal- 
ous husband had to do with the design, 
when up against a black stone wall we 
were bumped and on to very wet black 
stone steps we were pulled. Up these, 
to the vast interest of a crowd of men, 
women, and children we walked, the 
Catholic priest, one Dago, and I. It 
was about here that I began to feel 
myself going. ; 

The first move was to usher us be- 
fore the custom-house officials. With 
a number of other passengers, we filed 
up some very steep stone steps, into a 
very bare room, and everybody got 
very quiet. Behind the counter one 
man was weighing the personal apparel 
of a female under a capote. I fancied 
that it might become interesting, if 
we stayed long enough, providing, of 
course, that the usual number of gar- 
ments went with the cape and hood. 

Another man, short and fat, came 
forward, made a dent in himself with 
the counter, and spoke to us at some 
length and with much feeling in Portu- 
guese. We all looked docile and in- 
terested while he talked and threw his 
fingers into four hundred different 


positions. Two rays of light came to 
us through the mist of sound. To 
the men he said: ‘‘ Too-bah-ko.” 


To the women, ‘‘ Poor-kate-hang-care- 
scheef.”” Whereupon we all brightened 
up and smiled encouragement upon his 
efforts at an English vocabulary. Some 
went farther and said: ‘‘Yes,” ‘‘All 
right,’’ ‘‘Very good indeed.’’ But 
there was something wrong; so he said 
it all over again, with four hundred and 
seven reverse positions of the fingers, 
and we tried shaking our heads the 
other way and saying, ‘‘No, no,’’ ‘Of 
course not,’’ “‘Not at all.’’ His face 
cleared and with a sigh of relief he 
moved back from the counter. The 
dent smoothed out and he bowed over 
it profoundly. He waved his arms to 
the door and threw us a few gs and 
shes (which in their proper arrange- 
ment, I was told, meant ‘‘Good-eve- 
ning’’); and we passed out. 
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We walked along a narrow street, in 
which the stone houses were painted in 
soft shades of yellow, blue and pink, 
red and green, and from there on my 
feet never touched the ground, and my 
memory registers only the chiming of 
the church bells, the silent passing of 
barefooted men and the mysterious 
capote and capella or the clatter of the 
little wooden sadot ; the squeak of the 
old wooden cart, with its solid wooden 
wheels and pair of oxen; the donkey 
with his pack, and the small boy with 
his cigarette; little crosses and big 
crosses, large churches and tiny shrines 
—and the kindly people under their 
shadows giving us their simple greet- 
ing; and over all a sky as blue as blot- 
ting paper, and under all the booming 
of the sea as it beat against the black 
stone wall. I cannot separate the one 
from the other, and I will not try. 

We were rowed back to the ship as 
the evening candles showed us windows 
of many shapes and sizes, and in the 
small hours the Dofia Maria took up 
her work and carried us away from 
what will always be to me half reality 
and half dream. 

We breakfasted next morning just 
off St. George, where we lay long 
enough to see a very quiet village 
resting in the early morning shadows 
of another steep mountain, and then 
we made our way to Terceria. I sup- 
pose that every one who first sees 
these islands carries away the impres- 
sion of the patchwork farms on the 


‘mountain-side,— little irregular spots 


of ground, divided by green hedges or 
stone walls, not an inch of which is 
uncultivated. One thinks of the im- 
mense tracts of fertile and uncultivated 
land at home, and feels that one has 
not been as grateful as one should. 
The more I looked at the clean and well- 
groomed land, the more I became con- 
scious of the American back yard, and 
the more I felt that there were a few 
things we might learn from these little 
islands, lonely in the middle of the 
sea. 

In Terceria we—the Catholic priest, 
one Dago, and I—were driven, by the 
courtesy of its owner, to the most 
charming country home that I have 
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ever seen. With such a garden! 
Flowers and ferns and trees enough 
to fill a botany, little grottos and sub- 
terranean walks and flirtoriums all 
over the place. What a place for house- 
parties and match-makers! Any girl 
who was given a week there with the 
gentleman preferred, even with a 
chaperon with a Latin eye, and who 
had not from then on, the legal right to 
dictate to his barber, deserves to run 
an elevator the rest of her life. 

We paid our toll here by having to 
look at a very marvellous collection of 
old Portuguese coins. I ’ve no doubt 
that they were very instructive, but I 
looked with wonder upon the man who 
spent so much time, energy, and money 
hunting old coins, while I have the 
devil’s own time getting and never 
being able to keep the new ones. 

Deep as these impressions were, 
however, when my mind reverts to 
Terceria, I find myself in a small row- 
boatful of people, being splashed up 
against the stone quay and out again. 
Here it is that the sea comes rolling 
into a small inlet, and angry at its 
capture dashes itself against the stones. 
The boatmen jabbed at and caught the 
great rusty rings in the stone wall with 
long hooked poles, while the sea still 
tossed us against the stones and out 
again. My getting out of that boat 
and my getting back into it I shall never 
forget. I watched the Catholic priest 
and one Dago try it first. Two strong 
men grappled them by both arms, and 
just as the boat tossed up they were 
dragged on to the stone steps. Dur- 
ing this everybody yelled instructions 
to everybody else at once. I won- 
der if you have any idea how my 
soul shrivelled within me? No, you 
have n't. You ’ve never been in a 
small boat on a big wave and been 
played ping pong with; to which you 
may add the general atmosphere of a 
street brawl. You stay at home and 
look after your Frank and your kiddies 
as every woman should, while I run 
away and risk my soul in a catboat. 

My cabin ccompanion’s turn came 
next. They made a grab for her from 


the shore, and I wondered if she had 
commended her soul to its Maker. 
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They made three grabs for her, but 
somehow she always managed to slip 
back into the bottom of the boat and 
begin looking for that something she 
had lost. The first grab took her golf 
cape safely to shore; the second landed 
her hat, and left her veil hanging from 
her spectacles. It seemed quite natural 
that I should catch her eye as she 
explored the bottom of the boat. I 
remember giving her a little nod of 
recognition and a weak smile of as- 
surance. At the fourth grab a practical 
sailor gave her some assistance from 
behind which was more effective than 
picturesque. I heard a little squeal 
and closed my eyes and waited for the 
splash. It did n’t come. And when 
I looked again, I saw her sprawled over 
the stone steps, with the same look in 
her eyes, and seventeen men trying to 
pick her up. J did so want to tell 
them it would n’t do any good. As 
for me, I slid along the seat and tried 
to stand; to do so I found it necessary 
to grab the hair of the man nearest 
me. It gave me confidence; he yelled, 
but they all do that, any way. I gave 
one hand to the man on shore, and 
while I was in this position the sea got 
gay, and I let go of everything—except 
the man’s hair. Then we started all 
over again. The result was very sud- 
den and unexpected, and very like the 
pulling of a back tooth. I was con- 
scious only of all my bones cracking, 
and then I found myself standing on 
the quay on my feet with all my clothes 
on. Between you and me and the 
hitching-post, I am glad that I was not 
able to see how it happened. 

The next morning we lay at anchor 
just outside the breakwater of Ponta 
Delgada, and the Catedral of the 
Matriz stood white in the sunlight. 
Our luggage was dropped into a barge, 
and we were dropped into another 
small boat; and presently I had said 
my adieux to the Dofia Maria and her 
wood-pile, and was landing quietly 
(anything would seem quiet after Ter- 
ceria) at a picturesque stone quay. 

Of course there was an intelligent 
conversation between the custom-house 
officials and myself; and then I drove 
away in a rattling carriage over echoing 














stones and between high stone walls to 
the little hotel Juglash. 

The carriage pitched down a short 
and Steep street and up again into a 
pretty little garden, -Nothing looked 
in the least like a hotel, but something 
did look very much like a chapel. 
There it was at the top of the steep 
stone steps, cross and all. My spirits 
fell. Irecalled my London experience 
with a Temperance Tavern where they 
stole my Hungarian opals. I was too 
tired to hesitate long. To enter the 
house and meet the dear little lady 
who is mistress of it is to breathe a 
sigh of relief and forget the seamy side 


“ The Masquerader ” 
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of the life that I had come across an 
ocean to leave behind. So I shook the 
dust of the world from my feet, and 
soon was sound asleep as only much 
fatigue plus more sea air can put one. 
While pe the good ship Dofa 
Maria slipped her cable and sailed 
away with her wood-pile, the Catholic 
priest, and one Dago. 

I shall miss my little cabin compan- 
ion; what if some day she should find 
the thing she was looking for, and I 
not be there! 

And so, my friend, I send you my 
greetings in this the first hour of my 
arrival. KATE. 


(To be Continued.) 





Did Mrs. Thurston Get the Idea of “The 
Masquerader” from Mr. Zangwill? 


By SINCLAIR LEWIS 


[We have not the slightest intention of accusing Mrs. Thurston of plagiarism. 
common for one to be in a hurry to bring charges of plagiarism against a writer. 


Coincidence is too 
It is quite possible that 


Mrs. Thurston never saw a copy of Mr. Zangwill’s ‘* The Premier and the Painter,” and it is this pos- 
sibility that makes Mr. Lewis's discovery the more interesting. —EDITOR CRITIC. } 


‘* THE MASQUERADER ”’ is one of the 
best-selling books of the hour. It has 
been dramatized in England, and will 
be later played in America. It is in- 
teresting, therefore, to find that practi- 
cally every situation, every character, 
every detail, together with the general 
plot, are doubled in ‘‘ The Premier and 
the Painter,’’ written by Israel Zang- 
will under the pen-name of J. Freeman 
Bell, in the early nineties. The re- 
semblance is not simply the use of the 
time-worn plot of a prominent man’s 
changing places with a man of low de- 
gree. Mark Twain’s ‘‘Prince and 
Pauper ’’ and Hale’s ‘‘My Double and 
How He Undid Me’’ use this same 
plot, but have otherwise not the slight- 
est resemblance to ‘* The Masquerader.”’ 

But following out the incidents of 
‘‘The Masquerader,”’ they are found to 
be identical with those of ‘‘ The Premier 
and the Painter.”” On a night of in- 
tense darkness and fog, with the rattling 
of cabs and the newsboys’ cries of Lon- 


don of to-day, a man exceeding promi- 
nent in politics leaves the House of 
Commons, and by accident meets his 
double. 

John Chilcote holds the same posi- 
tion as that which the Hon. Arnold 
Floppington, Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, of “‘ The Premier and the Painter,” 
had held a few years previously, namely, 
a leader in the Opposition. The men 
are of the same character. Each is 
weak and irresolute. Each comes from 
a wealthy and prominent family, and is 
forced to take up politics against his 
will through family pressure. Each 
had given promise of brilliant powers 
of oratory, and of ability in political 
affairs, at the beginning of his career. 
Each had sunk into torpor; Chilcote 
from morphia, Floppington from pref- 
erence for theological and philosophical 
study. Each is a Conservative. Chil- 


cote is an Oxford man; Floppington, 
also, a university man. 
The doubles of these men are also 
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replicas of each other. Loder, of “‘The 
Masquerader,” and Dawe of the other 
book, are each physically and mentally 
strong, resolute, fit for active affairs. 
They are both interested and trained in 
politics, Dawe from his deep reading 
and his frequent speeches at Working- 
men’s clubs; Loder from his writing of 
political articles for newspapers. Each 
is a powerful, steel-nerved speaker; 
each a wide reader; each a gentleman 
by instinct, to whom frock-coats and 
kindliness, high-balls and courtesy, 
come naturally. Each has a love for 
politics and ability for trying work. 

The masquerade begins. In the 
one, Loder becomes ‘‘Chilcote’’; in 
the other Dawe becomes ‘‘Flopping- 
ton.’” ‘*The Masquerader,”’ however, 
is told from Loder’s standpoint and he 
is made all important, Chilcote being 
slighted. ‘“‘The Premier and _ the 
Painter’’ is told from Floppington’s 
point of view, hence his boresome ex- 
istence in Mrs. Dawe’s cook-shop is 
made more important than Dawe’s bril- 
liancy in the House of Commons. 

Because of this difference in stand- 
point, the change of places is made on 
the first night of the story in ‘‘The 
Premier and the Painter,’’ but post- 
poned for three weeks in ‘* The Masque- 
rader’’; thus giving more dignity and 
reserve to Loder’s character. Both 
Dawe and Loder have trouble in first 
entering their new abodes. Dawe pre- 
tends to be drunk and is led by servants 
to ‘‘his’’ rooms. Loder is frightened 
by meeting a maid in the hall, and has 
some difficulty in finding ‘‘his’’ apart- 
ments. 

The night after the change Dawe 
and Loder, keeping up their remark- 
able resemblance, sleep soundly in 
their respective great beds, Dawe, ‘‘as 
achild,’’ Loder, ‘‘dreamlessly.’’ Their 
apartments and general surroundings 
are similar. Each appreciates the 
sombre refinement and _ business-like 
air, while Floppington and Chilcote are 
delighting in the quiet for which they 
had longed, finding it in the plain, 
bookish rooms of Dawe and Loder. 

Upon arising, Loder surprises his 
attendants by his lack of irritability 
and fastidiousness; Dawe by his hearti- 


ness, his reading of Liberal papers, his 
eating of humble ham and eggs. Comes 
the same difficulty with secretaries and 
servants. The combined characteristics 
of Bobbie and Greening, are to be found 
in Floppington’s secretary, Tremaine, 

There is an interesting first meeting 
with “‘the fair lady in question’’. in 
each book. Lady Gwendolen Harley, 
like Eve Chilcote, is rarely beautiful, 
of a noble family, intellectual, inter- 
ested in politics, and with a political 
ambition for the-man in the case. At 
this first meeting, incipient love springs 
up in Dawe as it does in Loder. In 
Dawe’s case, however, this love must 
be thwarted, since Floppington, being 
the hero of the book, is to win the fair 
lady in the end. 

The political motif in each book de- 
velops in the same manner.- Chilcote 
successfully plans with Fraide, the 
leader of the party, in his opposition 
to the ‘‘Government.’’ Dawe, being 
himself Prime Minister, has no Fraide, 
but by himself struggles successfully 
with the various politicians and prob- 
lems opposing him. The three political 
issues of ‘‘The Premier and Painter”’ ; 
the Reform Bill, the Irish Home Rule 
Bill, and Germany’s invasion of Bobo 
are condensed to one issue, Russia’s 
invasion of Persia, in ‘‘The Masquer- 
ader.”’ 

The love motif is developed in each. 
Lady Harley, like Eve, is delighted at 
the ‘‘change in the man.’’ But there 
is a looming cloud in the intention of 
both Dawe and Loder to retire when 
their appointed tasks are over. 

Like Loder, Jack Dawe has to return 
home for a time, though he does so for 
but one evening. Just as Loder realizes, 
as never before, the comfortlessness and 
torpor of Clifford’s Inn, so Dawe mut- 
ters, in his mother’s parlor, “I can 
never be happy here, any more. This 
room that once seemed so sweet to rest 
in——!”’ 

Continuing the deception, Dawe, like 
Loder, is successful in society, though 
making, like him, a few mistakes. 
Meanwhile comes the political crisis. 

The scene is in the House of Com- 
mons. In the seat where Floppington 
had restlessly writhed is Dawe. He 

















arises and saves the day for his party 
by a great steel-bound speech, and be- 
comes the idol of the nation. Even so 
does Loder rise from the seat where 
Chilcote had nervously fumbled for his 
morphia tablets, and saves the day by a 
great speech, which makes him the 
man of the hour. 

In both books there is a second wo- 
man in the case, though here there is 


a slight difference in characters, the’ 


only character difference in the books. 
Lady Lillian Astropp, with her high 
position in society, her kittenish beauty, 
her crystal gazing, her meeting with 
Loder in Italy, and her use of the book 
‘‘Other Men’s Shoes,”” is new. She 
corresponds somewhat, however, to 
Eliza, the fair housemaid of Lady Har- 
ley, in ‘The Premier and the Painter,’’ 
who loved Jack Dawe, and, seeing him 
at Lady Harley’s, in the guise of the 
Premier, takes him for Dawe, appar- 
ently wrongly, just as Lillian was per- 
plexed by the resemblance between 
Loder and Chilcote. In both books, 
the second woman is the only one who 
knows both men. _ Eliza, embracing 
Dawe, merely leads Lady Harley to 
suppose the Premier a participant in 
an intrigue, though she might easily 
have discovered the truth of ‘the im- 
posture. In a not dissimilar way, 
Lillian’s discovery endangers Loder’s 
secret. 

Meanwhile Floppington is living in 
amore and more disconsolate way at 
Mrs. Dawe’s. His weakness grows 
daily greater, there being nothing de- 
pendent on resolution in him. At the 
same time Chilcote’s weakness is in- 
creasing, in his crude existence, under 
the guardianship of Mrs. Robins, the 
charwoman, a miniature replica of Mrs. 
Dawe. Loder once sees Chilcote, down 
at the heel, loafing on a street-corner, 
and treats him with the same coldness 
which Dawe displays towards poor 
Floppington’s letter. 

Theend comes. Chilcote’s long tele- 
gram makes Loder’s secret known to 
Eve and to Lillian, though no one else 
ever learns it. Dawe’s death and its 
consequences make the secret known 
to Lady Harley, but to her alone. 
Lillian Astropp and Eliza each pass out 
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of the story like captured pawns. In 
both stories the man from whose stand- 
point it is written, the ‘‘hero,’’—Flop- 
pington in the one, and Loder in the 
other,—goes on in his political career in 
a manner which is natural to him, pos- 
sessed of power and the lady. Their 
doubles, very conveniently put out of 
the way by dying, the one from mor- 
phia, the other from an explosion, leave 
in the eyes of the world stains on the 
hitherto respectable names of Loder 
and Dawe. 

Like the plot, the incidents, the 
characters, so do the ‘‘atmosphere”’ 
and many little details correspond. 
Even such a ridiculously minor matter 
as Loder’s comforting pipe and fre- 
quent cigarettes mirror Dawe’s beloved 
briar, and other references to tobacco. 
In the matter of costume, Chilcote’s 
appearance in Loder’s tweeds is men- 
tioned several times. Floppington, 
too, has his own troubles in getting 
reconciled to Dawe’s garb. 

Newspapers play their own part in 
the tales. A very striking resemblance 
is the scene at the beginning of *‘The 
Premier and the Painter,’’ in which 
Floppington buys from a blatant news- 
vender, who does not recognize him, a 
paper containing an account of the dis- 
sensions in his own cabinet to the scene 
in which Loder almost buys from an 
energetic newsboy an account of his 
own great speech in the House. 

Besides the correspondence in several 
London scenes, besides the similarity 
of Floppington’s apartments to those 
of Chilcote, and of Dawe’s studious 
little room to that of Loder, there is a 
notable family likeness between the 
rooms of Eve and Lady Harley. Eve's 
is of ‘‘richly bound books, beautiful 
bronze ornaments, an air of sombre 
harmony scarce feminine.’’ Lady 
Gwendolen’s study is (to condense) of 
**beautifully bound books, chosen for 
the remarkable purpose of reading 
them; dainty bric-a-brac; all in all, 
not distinguishable from a masculine 
study, except for the absence of pipes.’’ 

Thus it appears that most of the 
differences between the two, except 
for the invention of Lillian’s charm, 
are due to writing of one from the 
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politician’s standpoint, the other from 
that of a man of lower class. The 
reason for this difference is no mys- 
terious one. To most people Loder’s 
strength, the dress-suit atmosphere, the 
House of Commons, are more interest- 
ing than Floppington’s musing on An- 
selm in a cook-shop. It is a matter of 
popularization, which explains the rest 
of the difference between the two; 
the shortening of ‘‘The Masquerader’”’ 
to half the length of ‘‘The Premier and 
the Painter,’’ making it more like a 
popular story in a magazine, giving it 
less depth, having it require far less 
exercise of the thinking faculty. 

Popularization may explain why Lo- 
der is a hack writer of good family, 
instead of a “Bethnal Green”’ sign- 
painter; it may explain why Lillian is 
her ladyship instead of a housemaid 
like Eliza. Popularization demands 
the condensation of many points in 
‘“‘The Premier and the Painter.’’ It 
requires enlargement of three or four 
scenes, such as the taking of three 
weeks instead of a few hours before 
Loder begins the deception. It is 
popularization which changes the vein 
of satire running through Zangwill’s 
book, satire as delicate and puzzling as 
that of Anatole France, to the matter- 
of-fact style of Mrs. Thurston. 

If one considers a novel as a long 
magazine story for a Sunday after- 


noon’'s amusement, then ‘* The Masquer- 
ader”’ is preferable to the other. But, 
outside of omitting many details, ‘‘The 
Masquerader” has lost the most charm- 
ing part of ‘“‘The Premier and the 
Painter’; namely, Floppington’s char- 
acter seen in adversity. The struggle 
of this lover of Sophocles and of Hegel, 
of the Vedas and of Wordsworth, of 
this gentle poet-soul, who reminds one 


‘of the composer, Lancelot, in ‘*‘ Merely 


Mary Ann’’; this portrayal is a very 
precious thing. ‘‘The Premier and 
the Painter’’ also contains all of the 
interesting social and political experi- 
ences and struggles of ‘‘The Masquer- 
ader,’’ which is more popular than its 
double, just as ‘‘The Pit’’ is more 
popular than ‘“‘The Cloister and the 
Hearth.”” But it is an axiom, that 
selling qualities in new books are pro- 
portional to their shortness of life. 
The advertisements of “‘The Mas- 
querader’’ declare it to be ‘“‘constructed 
along lines new to fiction.’” It is a 
‘rattling good story,’’ certainly, but 
new—! If men can be so alike in ap- 
pearance, tones of voice, devotion to 
politics, power of oratory, as Loder 
and Chilcote, then it may be that two 
books as similar as ‘‘ The Masquerader’”’ 
and ‘‘The Premier and the Painter’ 
are purely coincidental, but, if so, it is 
surely one of the most remarkable co- 
incidences in all literary history. 
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Books of To-day and Books of To-morrow 


DEAR BELINDA, 

‘‘Napolio,’’ as set forth by E. V. 
Lucas and C. L. Graves in Change for 
a Halfpenny, is the new Elixir of life, 
the oil of destiny, which can be ap- 
plied to many and varying purposes. 
‘‘Napolio’’ was first introduced into 
England by some energetic brethren, 
who, through halfpenny journalism 
now flourish exceedingly, and sit en- 
throned as a law unto themselves. 

What ‘‘Napolio’’ has done, is doing, 
and will do, it is the purpose of Change 
for a Halfpenny to show. ‘‘Napolio”’ 
makes a man know more than he 
knows. It keeps every one at the age 
of twenty. It is a permanent cure for 
blushing. It destroys reticence, anni- 
hilates reserve, converts an accident 
into an assassination, and a duel into 
an Armageddon, and it plays the very 
dickens with statistics. ‘“‘The tiny 
tots of destiny,” to whom Change for 
a Halfpenny is dedicated, will among 
other things turn the British Museum 
into Napolio College, where citizens 
fully equipped will be turned out, and 
where, ‘‘Imperial cogitation, housetop 
philanthropy, bounding benevolence,”’ 
and compulsory cheek will be taught 
ad lib. The diet at Napolio College 
will also be ad 4#6.—at any rate the pro- 
spectus says so, as all prospectuses do. 
At 7.30 A.M. each morning a dose of 
‘““Napolio”’ will be administered to each 
pupil as a pick-me-up. A Chef will be 
allotted to every ten pupils, and the 
easy chair of gastronomy will be filled 
by Professor Ritz. In the restaurant 
there will be a “‘Pink Hungarian Band 
for Pale Pupils.”’ The lecturers will 
all be chosen from among the eminent. 
Mr. Hall Caine will lecture upon 
‘How to become a Master Christian,”’ 
and Miss Corelli upon ‘‘ How to fill 
the heart with prodigal sunshine.’’ 
Under the Napolio Syndicate, The 
Spectator will be published on hot 
rolled paper, and printed in three 
colors. It will frankly make its appeal 
as a Society paper for Cathedral Cities. 
Brighton will be purchased by the 
Napolio Syndicate as a recuperative 
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town, and special motor tracks will be 
laid down from London to the Aqua- 
rium by the sea. The present popu- 
lation. of modest families, occupying 
houses at Hove, will be deported to 
some corivenient backwater, “‘where 
their obscurantist simplicity can do no 
harm.’’ But not only has the quiet 
population of Hove to be dealt with. 
The most delicate problem which con- 
fronts the Napolio Syndicate is the dis- 
posal of the antiquated and the effete. 
One would have thought that the 
Syndicate had only to take Professor 
Osler into their counsel, and a vast 
number of ‘‘back numbers’’ could be 
chloroformed off quite painlessly. The 
world, however, is not ripe to under- 
stand the ‘‘ultimate humanity”’ of 
such a clearance as that of putting 
into operation the Osler suggestion. 
Ireland, therefore, is to be bought, and 
all the obsolete population of Great 
Britain who have refused to take a dose 
of ‘‘Napolio’’ will be deported there, 
and this act may perhaps tend to solve 
the Irish problem, or perhaps create a 
fresh and more difficult one. 

Every feature of halfpenny journal- 
ism is made fun of in Change for a 
Halfpenny. The advertisements, in 
particular, come in for some good 
fooling; but to appreciate these the 
illustrations which accompany them in 
the pages of Change for a Halfpenny 
must beseen. Dr. Nibbles’ Gee-Cocoa 
solves the problem of what to do with 
our horses, which are now rapidly be- 
coming superannuated. Dr. Nibbles 
has discovered that 


the juice of this animal when mixed in unequal 
proportions with the product of the coca-berry, 
produces an exhilarating and stimulating beverage, 
A Stud in a Coffee Cup. Every Draught as In- 
vigorating as a Ride in the Row. Each Packet 
contains a Regiment of Cavalry. Society is going 
wild over Five o’clock Gee. If you are buying a 
motor, send your horses to Dr. Nibbles, and he. will 
return them in half-pound tins ‘‘ with art cover.” 
The Master of the Pytchley writes: ‘‘ I drank my 
old mare at breakfast this morning. She was A 1.” 


Tattersall’s is now a tea shop, of course. 
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Yellin’s Food is a most delicious 
blend of pdté de foie gras, Devonshire 
cream, and old vatted pap. ‘‘All well- 
born babies yell for it.”’ They prob- 
ably yell after taking it also. Stunt’s 
Gin is for controlling growth. No 
more lanky children. Macknow, the 
giant, writes: “‘I wish I had known of 
this earlier; my trousers would have 
cost me less.’” Monkey Brand’s Es- 
sence of Beef ‘‘won’t push prams,” 
but is ‘‘used at Warwick,’’ and other 
stately homes of England. As is well 
known, the Napolio Press issues numer- 
ous journals of varying kinds, and 
among these are Zhe Fountain Pen, a 
guide to literature, wherein ‘‘Satan’s 
Bad Boy,” by Cherry Morella, is re- 
viewed by Mr. Watts-Douglas, after 
reading the book four times, ‘‘with all 
possible deliberation, with both hands 
on my heart and my heart in my mouth, 
and with tears streaming down one 
cheekandupthe other.” Zhe Monthly 
Mail Cart, with which are incorporated 
The Pram and The Incubator, is edited 
by Mr. E. H. Cooper, author of 
‘*How to Make a Baby’s Blouse. This 
periodical will endeavor to put before 
“‘reasonably smart parents’’ a more in- 
telligent ideal than that set forth in 
the writings of, say, Mrs. Ewing or of 
Herbert Spencer. It will be the pur- 
pose of The Monthly Mail Cart to wage 
war against the sterilizing influence of 
the old school of restrictive repression 
and patronage. ‘‘What boy,”’ says the 
editor of Zhe Monthly Mail Cart *‘that 
has once tasted the joys of Sandown 
Park will ever again care for Sandown 
Beach?”” What girl that has ever 
lunched at the Savoy will ever again 
care for a Chelsea bun? Critical as 
they are of the new elixir, Messrs. 
Lucas and Graves have dosed them- 
selves well with ‘‘Napolio’’ before 
writing this most delightful little book. 

In the last number of Longman’s 
Magazine Mr. Reginald Turner, one of 
our coming novelists, makes an amus- 
ing as well as a strong indictment of 
the middle class in England for being 
too genteel. At the outset of the article 
Mr. Turner is careful to say that he 
brings no charge against either the 
upper or the lower classes. Daily and 
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weekly journals have been running 
now for years solely with the object of 
abusing the upper and the lower classes, 
and they thrive. All things attacked 
thrive. The middle class more often 
than any other class fully deserve a 
good castigation, but the temerity of 
English newspaper editors, being them- 
selves of the middle class, has caused 
them to escape. Mediocrity rules 
everywhere and the middle class rules 
in England: the Cabinet follows. Mr. 
Turner aptly defines the middle class 
as people who inhabit villas, whether 
semi-detached or not, who fill the dress 
circles of our theatres, who keep boys in 
buttons, and sometimes hire broughams 
in the evenings, and the people who 
fill theatre trains and buses and who 
also fill Milan Cathedral and crowd up 
to the top of the Righi. It is from the 
middle class that foreigners get their 
idea of what the English are, and the 
national character of England is gen- 
tility as that of the Frenchman is 
economy. The Frenchman is exces- 
sively polite, but he does not ask you 
to dinner or to lunch, whereas the 
Englishman, as often as not, asks you 
to dinner because he wishes to be gen- 
teel. ‘‘We must really ask the Smiths 
to dinner, is not the expression of a 
generous wish, but of a social duty.”’ 
If every one in England looked after 
himself and his wife as in France, no 
one would have to look after other 
people. In England we think a man 
selfish if he retires as soon as he has 
enough money to keep himself and his 
wife. We think that a man with a 
capacity for making money should go 
on until he has enough to keep not only 
his wife and family, but sufficient to 
support the smart restaurants which, in 
Piccadilly at any rate, are becoming 
more and more formidable. The Eng- 
lish middle class has done more to 
make the word ‘‘shocking’’ a word 
better known to the Frenchman than 
any other English word. The French- 
man is so entertained in his own mind 
at things which the English middle- 
class person calls ‘‘shocking”’ that out 
of sheer perversity he invents jokes 
with pictures to accompany them and 
posts them up on every kiosk on the 
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boulevards. In fact he makes a busi- 
ness item out of the English word 
‘shocking. ”” 

‘‘In England,’’ says Mr. Turner ‘‘we 
are not interested in life we are afraid 
of it, we are interested in the genteel 
covering which overlays life.’’ ‘“‘We 
tolerate innuendo—any amount of it; 
but we dare not laugh we only snig- 
ger.’ The English not only refuse to 
call a spade a spade, ‘‘they simply do 
not acknowledge the existence of such 
things.’’ ‘‘Even at Bridge we do not 
play them. unless they are doubled.” 

The thing. called ‘‘good form’’ is 
most accursed,-and has killed more 
genius than anything else. ‘‘Good 
form’’ is the child of gentility, and a 
horrible little brat it is. ‘*Good form’’ 
has for one thing been the curse of the 
War Office, and the curse of everybody 
associated with the War Office. ‘‘Good 
form’”’ ruins soldiers, silences divines, 
and condemns to obscurity and useless 
obedience many a man who otherwise 
would have been an excellent poli- 
tician. In one matter, at any rate, I 
wish to differ from Mr. Turner. It is 
what he says about snobs. Heappears 
to think lightly of snobbishness, and 
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thinks also that it is a natural quality, 
whereas gentility is artificial. The real 
difference between snobbishness and 
gentility is not between something 
which is natural and something. which 
is artificial. It is the difference be- 
tween a secret ugly sin and an open 
one equally ugly; and the curse of 
snobs, male and female (the female 
snob is the worst horror) is that their 
snobbishness is a secret sin—at least, a 
large part of it is secret: much of it, of 
course, a snob cannot hide. Snobbery, 
secret and open, has at. least one re- 
deeming feature. It is a source of in- 
finite amusement to those who have 
opportunities of looking on. A hand- 
book to the modern snob is surely 
needed. Thackeray, alas! had not the 
chance of witnessing snobbery in its 
most recent growths. A handbook to 
snobs, male and female, is worth a 
publisher's notice. It should be issued 
at a shilling, or less—the snob is not 
worth more, for there are always plenty 
of free seats to view. 
Your friend, 
ARTHUR PENDENYS. 


Lonpon, May, 1905. 
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The Passing of the Old Guard 

Is there no longer a front rank in the 
literature of our To-day, and do only empty 
places mark the arena where the Old Guard 
erected their Sanhedrim of Fame? Have the 
praises of a people drifted from the apprecia- 
tion of old masters of song and story, while 
there only remain the echoes of plaudits once 
bestowed? 

Such questions always stir an onswelling 
tide of argumentative Ayes and Nays, pro- 
voking discussions of- modern standards com- 
pared with olden ideals, and involving all the 
principles of the ethics of Optimism and 
Pessimism. Then the pros and cons subside 
until the garnished lustre of an immortalized 
master gleams through the shimmering 
materialism of a forgetting To-day. 

We hear the unceasing declarations of 
Optimism, proclaiming that the world now 
holds greater heroes than were they who 


made an age resplendent by their living. 
Optimistic allies substantiate the claims of 
Optimists; we behold Commercialism, the 
new god of a genuflecting people, painting in 
all the splendor of his dazzling dyes a picture 
of success and gain that men never told tale 
of; we hear the whirring wheels of countless 
industries which carry in their brule a song 
more pleasant than poet ever knew or sang. 
We have advanced wonderfully—materially. 

But is our time to become an Aluminum 
Age of literature—a period of lightness, the 
day of living on the surface, with cheapened 
tales of romance, epics of sensationalism, a 
drama of greed, and the tragedy of oppression, 
while the rhythm of sweet cadences is trans- 
posed to a rag-time beat, and a rag-time air 
discordantly drowning old harmonies? 

And if there be those who would ask this 
question, must they be guilty of a sin com- 
mitted against modern Optimism, or if they 
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should turn back to view the old stilled de- 
lights and rest awhile in quieted wonders, 
must they wear the ban of rank Pessimism? 

But the unrelentingness of the World in 
its ceaseless desire for material gain. There 
is no time now, we are told, except for the at- 
tainment of squalid automorphic possession. 
Progress has come with a hankey-pankey 
din and brabble, demanding that all forces be 
fixed upon “purses, puddings, and princi- 
palities”; while the parasite of sordid neces- 
sity fastens itself upon the sweet influences 
which might yet linger, and where the Old 
Guard wrought its way, its descendants can 
now only cater to the wiles and whims of a 
different time and age. 

Why consider olden beauties? Pegasus 
could not live well in such an age of auto- 
mobiles—automobiles were never so slow as 
he, nor was Pegasus so dangerous, and danger 
is the recreation of the strenuous. Neither 
should we dwell in the vale of Mysticism nor 
long for the Eldorado of spiritual beauties, 
for although the wonders of the varying 
cycles of the soul may be for our communion, 
the World is here with her gardens of riches 
and favors. 

‘“‘Heaven and beauty are yonder,” says the 
World; “I am here, worship me!”’ 

And we worship! 

But do we lose nothing? Are we laying by 
in storehouses the golden fruits.of achieve- 
ments which shall live in beauty always, or 

*are our possibilities of the future menaced by 
the moth and rust of Materialism? Is it a 
strange law of compensation preparing us for 
the wider and broader foundations of a eoming 
time when we shall chisel upon more enduring 
shafts the names of a New Guard, who shall 
rise puissant in their power? 

The great canvas is stretched out before us 
awaiting that which shall be written; and the 
self-judgment of Pilate also rests upon us— 
in that what we shall do, we shall have done, 
and no gods can ever bring back what we 
shall have done. For 


“The Moving Finger writes, and having writ 
Moves on. Nor all your piety nor wit 
Can lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out one word of it.”’ 


Time remains; in which Justice shall deal 
out her rewards and retributions, and we 
know not what shall be the balance of her 
scales. 

Perhaps the Moving Finger shall write the 
new glories of a purified spirit, teaching the 





sublimity of a more wondrous beauty; per- 
haps the Old Guard shall be transformed and 
transfigured in those who shall take up the 
staves and standards. 

But now, Vale, Old Guard, Vale! 


F. RaymMunpD Danirt. 


Left Over Opinions 

Not long since, in an unlucky moment, I 
recommended the critical essays of Peter 
Bayne to a friend of literary tastes. Promptly 
turning to the bookcase, he took from its 
shelf a volume of Bayne’s essays, which 
except at semi-annual house-cleanings had 
been undisturbed for years, and opening the 
book at the paper on the Brontés, began to read 
aloud. To my mingled surprise and chagrin 
we were both so overcome with laughter 
before the first page was finished that the 
reading was abandoned. The truth is that 
Mr. Bayne’s criticism is about as much in 
harmony with the taste of the present day as 
Tupper’s poetry. So when he starts out: 
“It became known, with a smile of happy 
surprise, that the merciless derider of weak 
and insipid suitors had found a lord and 
master, that the hand which drew the three 
worshipful ecclesiastics, Malonne, Donne, and 
Sweeting, had been locked at the altar in 
that of a curate,’”’ the modern reader is 
moved to a mirth which is in no wise dimin- 
ished during the paragraph of four pages. 

I had recommended Mr. Bayne in all good 
faith on the strength of having been very 
fond of him in my teens, probably because of 
his unstinted eulogy of the authors to whom 
I was then devoted. At that period also the 
florid style of the essayist inspired me with 
profound respect, and doubtless, if I had 
not accidentally returned to him, I should to 
the end of my days have continued to believe 
Mr. Bayne to be a writer of ‘much critical 
discernment and his essays to be models of 
literary excellence. 

This is perhaps an extreme instance of the 
mental transformation so steadily, if im- 
perceptibly, going on that a new personality 
is created almost as often as the physical 
being is renewed. If the evidences of the 
change are not often so unexpectedly brought 
to our notice, it is nevertheless true that our 
stock of mental furniture cannot at any time 
be subjected to a careful scrutiny, without our 
finding much that must be discarded and 
little of long standing that is fit for present 
use without remodelling. In fact no one 
knows what he thinks on any subject he has 
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not considered afresh for a few years;- he 
only knows what he has thought. We 
delude ourselves with the idea that we are 
fond of certain things which pleased us at 
one period of life, when in reality we care no 
more for them now than for the marbles and 
toy balloons we prized in our infancy. There 
are middle-aged people who sincerely believe 
that Thackeray and Tennyson are their 
favorite authors, when, in fact, they have 
not read either for fifteen or twenty years and 
would probably find it impossible to return 
to them with anything of the old zest. The 
newspaper, the magazine, and the new novel 
constitute the reading matter they really 
care for. Unconsciously to themselves the 
love of literature has been supplanted by 
other interests and the only spell which the 
authors read in earlier years now have for 
them is that which memory weaves round the 
loves 6f former days. The loss of the early 
fondness for music and poetry which Mr. 
Darwin noted in himself is by no means 
unusual, but the recognition of the loss is 
not so common. 

When one thinks of the tolerably large 
collection of views on all manner of topics he 
has been at some pains to form in the course 
of a lifetime, and considers how few of them 
represent at all the self he is at present, and 
how much revision is necessary if they are to 
be made to fit the living personality, the 
amount of labor involved in keeping live 
opinions on even a few matters becomes 
apparent. The farther we advance in years, 
the more dead beliefs we accumulate, and the 
more loth we are to go back and re-examine 
the ground of views which fifteen or twenty 
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years before, perhaps. we supposed ourselves 
to be forming for life. 

This reluctance to reconsider subjects upon 
which conclusions have once been reached 
accounts largely for the conservatism of the 
elderly. Old people are quite capable of 
changing their opinions, if only they can be 
persuaded to re-examine their foundations. 
A charming illustration of this was furnished 
by the grandfather of a friend. The old man 
lived to the age of ninety-six and was mentally 
active until his death. He had been of the 
old school in his theology up to the age of 
ninety. Then he became interested in the 
so-called higher criticism and after much 
reading accepted its conclusions. The same 
thing would doubtless have happened years 
before, if he had chanced to give the same at- 
tention to modern thought and investigations. 

Unfortunately, most of us cannot safely 
count on a season of leisure at the age of 
ninety to devote to freshening up our outgrown 
convictions, and during the active years it is 
as much as we can do to attend to the views 
we are daily under the necessity of acquiring. 
There seems little remedy for the case. We 
must rest content to know our own tastes 
and beliefs only in regard to the few matters 
of present interest to us. As to the others, 
it will be safer to form a habit of saying, ‘‘I 
was very fond of Rossetti when I used to 
read him in the eighties’; ‘“‘ Meredith was my 
favorite novelist some time in the nineties” ; 
“‘T believed in Free Trade when I was making 
a study of the Tariff question in 1900,” 
rather than to assume that these are our 
present tastes and convictions. 

EpitH Dickson. 








Books Reviewed—Fact and Fiction 


“The Pure Land of the Western Paradise”’ 
is the mystic and reverential name of Tibet * 
as I used to hear it spoken by my Japanese 
neighbors in Echizen. Should American 
civilization ever become as that of Palestine 
or Assyria,—buried under oblivion 


“ The Pure 
Land ofthe of sand or strata,—would not the 
Western archeologist or excavator (of a 
Paradise.” 


millennium or two hence) judge 
from the frequency of ‘‘ Jordan”’ or “‘Zion”’ in 
our hymnology and literature, that these were 
names of river and mount somewhere in 
America, possibly in New England? So-my 
Buddhist next-door folks in Fukui spoke of 
“‘The Pure Land,” while all around me in the 
temples and along the wayside were images of 
Tibetan saints and holy ones as numerous as 
those of patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and 
the canonized in our cathedrals. Now, alas 
for my hallowed associations, alas for our 
sense of mystery as abiding (ignotum pro 
magnifico) on ‘“‘the roof of the world,’ and 
even more, alas for the long and jealously 
guarded power of priestcraft and lamaism, 
and all that kind of a deus in machina that 
loves ‘“‘mysteries”’ in material form and shut 
out from a people purposely kept ignorant! 
Tibet has been reached! The bubble has 
burst! We shall soon have Tibetan ‘‘re- 
ligious goods’ sold as bric-a-brac in our 
shops, tourists making the summer route 
from India to China via the world’s roof- 
garden, and Tibetan flowers cultivated on 
our own sky-scraper summer concert halls. 

Fascinating as a novel is Mr. Landon’s 
long story in a portly volume rich in picture 
and tantalizingly suggestive in a glorious 
frontispiece of the uniquely rich coloring of 
the cold land, ever full of “the pomp that 
brings and shuts the day.” 

Before, during, and after his climb, advance 
and descent, and the march of the British 
expedition, which he accompanied, this 
master of a pen that suggests the painter’s 
brush was possessed by the weirdness and 
glamour of his subject. Like a camera, 
loaded with sensitive plates well set to the 
scenes, his mind took in the manifold im- 
pressions, and astonishing success has re- 
warded this photographer in words. His 
style is a model for the writer of travel books. 
Nature in Tibet seems at her harshest as to 

*“*The Opening of Tibet.” By Percivat LANpDoNn. 


Introduction by Colonel YouNGHUSBAND. Doubleday, 
Page, & Co. 


cold, wind, rock, and ever moving sand, yet 
also in terrible beauty she charms the spirit. 
Flora and fauna are seen in wonderful variety. 
In sombre and in ravishing contrast are 
mountain and valley—the symbols of death 
in crag and sand and the miracles of life in 
moisture and greenery. The yak and sumpter 
sheep are there. As companions of man, 
they share his dirt and, one almost fancies, 
his aérial worship. Outwardly, to the eye, 
the people are dark, for cuticle and clothes 
alike are incrusted with dirt that is geological 
as to age, number of deposits, and hardness of 
crust. What the modern Greek calls ‘face 
water” is not in demand. A bath, save as 
accidental immersion, is excessively rare, but 
once applied it makes revelation, for a Tibetan 
has a white skin, though habit conceals 
reality. Mr. Landon’s descriptive word for 
a baby’s skin is “ivory.” In fact this ‘“‘king- 
dom in the skies” proved to be a panorama 
of surprises. Making all allowances for the 
cold eye: of an alien critic, Mr. Landon 
(agreeing after a wonderful closeness of ex- 
perience and judgment with the opinion 
expressed by Savage Landor) writes down the 
Tibetan system as devil-worship, and he 
shows in manifold detail a poor land cursed 
and overweighted with armies of monks. His 
pages are full of interest to the military 
student, to the diplomatist, to the lover of 
travel pure and simple, to the ethnologist, and 
to the investigator in the science of com- 
parative religion. Here we recognize the 
early embodiments, possibly the originals, of 
the history, legend, symbol, art, and popular 
religious beliefs of China, Korea, Tartary 
and Japan. The story of the wonderful 
architecture and art of Lhassa, so long the 
Forbidden City, reads like a romance. The 
horrible abounds also. Many mysteries in 
nature and man on this plateau are yet to be 
revealed, but the first step has been taken 
and the last of the hermit nations has been 


laid open to the captor. 
W. E, Grirris. 


In the best of Russian fiction one feels the 
revolutionary spirit—not explicit, but ex- 
pressed in the general treatment 
of the story. Shut out from a 
direct treatment of subjects con- 
nected with government, the Russian writers 
voice the unrest of the people by the indirect 
ways of literature. This is seen in the 


A Realistic 
Novel. 
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handling of nature, of love, of human char- 
acter, in the broadest, most universal aspect, 
in unhappy idealism, in the imaginative 
treatment of the peasant.* ‘‘The White 
Terror and the Red”’ is, as far as I know, the 
first important novel which has applied the 
general spirit of Russian fiction to the literal 
facts of the revolution. Mr. Cahan has been 
enabled to do this by virtue of an exceptional 
position. He is a Russian, living in America, 
and writing in English. He is, therefore, 
not limited by the despotism of the Russian 
government, as the Russian writers are. He 
is one of the very few men not now in Russia 
who combine with genuine literary ability 
an inside knowledge of the facts leading to 
the assassination of the Czar. In his book 
the Russian realistic method and the Russian 
idealistic spirit have for the first time been 
applied to the direct and literal facts of the 
revolution. 

This directness of approach Mr. Cahan has 
had. ‘‘The White Terror and the Red,”’ is, 
therefore, at once a genuine historical novel, 
dealing with the events which resulted in 
the assassination of the Czar, and a genu- 
ine realistic novel, a rare combination. Mr. 
Cahan himself was, in a way, connected with 
the movement. He was a teacher in Russia, 
and the whole important subject, of ‘‘under- 
ground” literature was part of his life. 
Many of the most important revolutionists 
were his friends and acquaintances. For 
many years he has been engaged in working 
out this book and in completing his historical 
knowledge of the period. He is therefore 
thoroughly saturated with the facts—of first 
importance to the serious novelist. 

In ‘The White Terror and the Red” 
everything combined, therefore, to promise 
a big book. And, in some ways, the promise 
has been realized. It is a sound, firm piece 
of work; and it shows an easy familiarity 
with the subject and with the method. It 
abounds in good character-sketches, in little 
flashes of fresh psychological insight; the 
life of fiction,—and the theme is carried on 
with realistic logic. The picture of a young 
Russian nobleman gradually awakened to 
the beauty of the revolutionary cause, to the 
cause of humanity in general; the picture of 
his associates in dangerous idealism,—the 
generosity, high-mindedness, devotion of the 
Nihilists, the naturalness of their becoming 
such,—all this is sweetly and strongly drawn 
in the course of a narrative which develops 


*“The White Terror and the Red.” 


B. Pe By A. CaAHAN. 
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the methods of the revolutionists, their plots, 
gatherings, distribution of literature, dangers, 
the killing of the Czar, the riots against the 
Jews, and the consequent cooling-off of some 
of the Jews engaged in the movement for the 
political liberation of the ignorant and bloody 
peasants who were butchering their race. 

A truthful and vigorous love-story forms a 
natural part of the book. The revolutionary 
nobleman and a strenuous and charming Jew- 
ess, also in the movement, love, risk their 
lives for humanity, marry, and finally are 
imprisoned, but manage to get into ‘‘under- 
ground” communication with each other. 

The theme is a big one, and it logically 
demands a big canvas; for not only is the 
historical story to be told, but the little 
realistic details of life—of love, nature, etc.,— 
are tu be given; and the spirit and character 
of many men and women, and of whole classes 
of society to be pictured. These things are 
done, in the limited space of 400-odd pages, 
with skill, and the little sweet pictures of life 
are many. The book ought to have been 
much longer—to give more space for the 
human story and yet do full justice to the big 
historical theme. There is another book in 
preparation, in which Mr. Cahan continues 
the general movement, bringing the revolu- 
tionists to this country and showing the life 
problems and conditions of idealists of two 
races brought into contact with this civiliza- 
tion. Readers will do well to remember that 
there is, in a way, a sequel to the present 
volume. Although ‘‘The White Terror and 
the Red’’ is complete in itself, the one that 
follows ought to add even greater significance 
to the present work. 

“The White Terror and the Red’’ is, in 
addition to its historical importance, a sweet, 
fully realized piece of fiction. It stands out 
in seriousness and meaning and genuine 
interest from the big mass of hastily digested 
and flimsily written novels. 

HutcuHins Hapcoop. 


It is with pleasure, not unmingled with 
gratitude, that we have read this ‘‘Seléné,” * 
A Notable the silver other-hemisphere to the 
and Inspiring perfect globe of the Endymion 
Poem. Myth. For, inevitably, we 
think of him whose name was writ in Heli- 
conian waters, as we follow the author of 
“‘Seléné” through the charmed maze and 
glittering pageant-scenes of her ‘Pagan 
Renaissance.’’ Our pleasure is touched with 


*“Seléné,” By Améiie Rives (Princess Trovu- 
BETZKOY). Harpers. $1.25. 
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gratitude,—we repeat it,—not only because of 
what is intrinsically delightful in this revival 
of the old wonder-tale of the mortal-loving 
Moon-goddess, but because here, there seems, 
to us, in the choice of theme and in its treat- 
ment, a true revival of essential Poesy, 
opulent, free, unclouded by psychological 
problem or symbol-compelling obscurity. 

We have characterized this beautiful poem 
(sculptural but for its abounding color!) as 
the silver other-hemisphere of the Endymion 
legend; for, while the young Keats follows 
the labyrinthine course of the Latmian 
shepherd’s mysterious love, the poet of 
“‘Seléné’”’ concerns herself with the revela- 
tion of the answering love in the heart of a 
goddess,—be that goddess the sister of 
Pheebus-Apollo, or mere mortal womanhood 
waking to the self-knowledge of a mastering 
human passion. 


‘‘For many maidens in one goddess dwell,” 


finds, truly, its verification in the subtlety, 
variety, and richness of the many moods (all 
feminine) through which the Artemis of these 
pages is made to pass, before her final van- 
quishment at the hands of all-conquering 
Eros. Of the vividness and verisimilitude 
characterizing the portraiture of these moods 
of an imperial woman-soul, we will only say, 
—borrowing a phrase from Browning,— 


“If that Moon could love a mortal,” 


we are impressed that she would love him in 
the way here recorded of ‘‘Seléné.”’ 

The argument of the poem is, briefly, as 
follows: Seléné, as Dian, has followed a 
magic white doe through the woods till, 
pursuing its vanishing lure, the goddess 
descends into a cavern, where she beholds 
the sleeping Endymion, the memory of whose 
face troubles her subsequent reflections, and 
she seeks her childhood’s nurse for counsel,— 
that nurse being Steropé, the seventh pleiad, 
cast out from the heavens for having loved a 
mortal. From Steropé, Seléné learns that the 
revenge of Hera upon Latona is to afflict the 
latter’s daughter (Seléné) with a consuming 
love for an earth-born youth. The resistance 
of Seléné and her ultimate surrender to Eros, 
self-shot by one of his arrows stealthily 
transferred to her quiver by unappealable 
Fate, form the plot, so to speak, of this 
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poetic drama; the beauty of whose diction, 
the affluence of whose imagery, with no little 
power of invention both in the large and in 
detail, may well claim the reader’s unex- 
hausted attention, from the. initial to the 


closing line. Having remarked, as that 
reader surely will remark, the likeness both to 
the ‘‘Endymion’’ and the‘ Hyperion” of Keats, 
—to the former in the matter of theme and 
atmosphere, to the latter in the management 
of the blank verse,—let that reader, then, 
thank his stars that we have, at last, the 
signs and tokens of a Keats revival. And in 
this observation, we would not be understood 
as diminishing the very individual note of the 
author’s self, heard in ‘‘Seléné,’’—a note 
which advises us of an ardent soul and a 
vigorous capacity and habitude of thought. 
Of the beauties the reader encounters at every 
turn in this poem, a good example will be 
found in the lines descriptive of Endymion’s 
cave of sleep,—that ‘‘grotto, winter-white,”’ 
and yet its floor bestrewn with flowers. 

In particular we recommend, as an admi- 
rable instance of these beauties, a reading of 
the passage portraying the coming of Eros in 
his aérial boat of ‘thinnest ivory’’—Eros, 
who thus declares himself to Artemis: 


“Thou dost call me 
The Son of Aphrodité, yet I walked 
In might and power along the wayless sea 
Ere the glad wave, which by its death gave 
birth 
To Cytherea, burst in opal foam 
Among the foam-fair blossoms of Cythera.” 


Of that Love-guided boat, we are told that: 


** Slope it came, 
As though by subtle instinct thus impelled”; 


and the phrase we have italicized shows us to 
be alert as to the author’s Miltonian ances- 
try (through Keats). And, later, when Eros 
discourses upon the nature of his mission to 
earth and the various names of godhead 
there enjoyed by him, it is true that we feel 
his kinship with the visiting philosophic 
angel entertained by our first parents in 
Eden. But it is an enviable lineage,— 
this—to have Keats and Milton for one’s 
ascendants! 
EpitH M. THoMas. 











ART 


Cox—Old Masters and New. By Kenyon Cox. 
Fox, Duffield. $1.50 net. 

Kenyon Cox is a master of essays in art 
criticism, and this collection of twenty-two 
articles published during the past score of 
years shows him at his best. The separate 
units have been well revised since their first 
publication and placed in an order that pro- 
duces a suggestion of accordance without 
leaving any false impression that the volume 
claims to be a history of art. Beside writing 
fluently, Kenyon Cox has a personal knowledge 
of the craft of painting which gives to his 
literary work an intimate quality never to be 
gained by a professional critic. Nine of the 
subjects range from Perugino to Wm. Blake, 
while the remainder reach to the most modern 
of portrait painters and sculptors. 


Mauclair—Auguste Rodin. By Camille Mau- 
clair. Translated by Clementina Black. 
Dutton. $4.00 net. 


An art book such as this, conceived without 
elaboration, but containing a _ thorough 
criticism and history printed on the best of 
paper, and carefully illustrated with well 
chosen, well made photogravures and half 
tones, should bring joy to the heart of its 
readers. Still more should such a book be 
prized when applied to a man of the strength 
of Auguste Rodin That master has been 
subject to endless discussion within the last 
ten years, but from this tangle the writer 
has selected those details needed to give a 
precise though rather over-eulogistic state- 
ment of Rodin’s personality and work, and a 
study of the artist’s psychology and its appli- 
cation to his personal ideas upon the techni- 
cal ae of sculpture and his methods of 
work. The advantage of intimacy between 
writer and subject has favored almost ver- 
batim repetitions of Rodin’s views. At times 
the author becomes confused by his enthu- 
siasm for his subject; much may be ae 


one seeking to praise justly a man of Rodin’s 
power. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Blind—George Eliot. By Mathilde Blind. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 


This Life of the great novelist, first published 
in 1883, has an established reputation, and 
this new illustrated edition, with additional 
matter on her methods of work, her home life 
and friends, by Dr. Frank Waldo and Mr. G. 
A. Tarkington, is an important contribution 
part — 7 Series.’”’ The v 

ull bibliogra , filling some thirt es, iS 
to be partied y noted and commsadtea 


Byles—The Life and Letters of R. S. Hawker. 
Sometime Vicar of Morwenstow.) By 
his Son-in-law, C. E. Byles. Lane. 
$5.00 net. 

Considered eccentric, or even ‘“‘sli htly 

cracked,” because he dressed and thought as 
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he chose, the Vicar of Morwenstow has hitherto 
held a place somewhere between myth and 
cult. e present volume restores him to his 
right place, and will do much to rouse an 
interest in his poems in the present genera- 
tion. The biographer, being Hawker’s son- 
in-law, naturally obtained his material at first 
hand, and much of the “Life” is told in 
letters, of which at least one thousand were 
recovered in answer to ee Mr. 
sag has given us an excellent presentment 
of a most interesting and picturesque figure 
of the last century. 


Sandars—Honoré de Balzac. His Life and 
Writings. By Mary F. Sandars. With 
portraits. Dodd,Mead &Co. $3.00net. 

This claims to be the only life of Balzac 

derived from original sources since the ap- 

pearance of the “Lettres a 1’Etrangére” 
added so much to our present knowledge of 
him. Indeed, it is said to be the only com- 
plete ‘‘Life” of the great writer that deals 
with him as man, and as novelist. The 
author has received much assistance from 

Dr. Emil Reich, and was allowed free use of 

the Vicomte de Spoelberch de Louvenjoul’s 

unique collection of Balzac material. The 

Vicomte also permitted the book to be trans- 

lated to him, in order to correct it carefully 

by the information to which he alone has 
access. The author is thoroughly in sym- 

—_ with her subject, and her work is full 

of admiration for the man, and appreciation 

of his work. She does not, however, pretend 
to criticize the novelist, but gives as complete 
an account of Balzac’s life as is possible, 

—— with infancy, and deriving her 

information from original sources. On the 

whole she has done well and so far this is the 
best and most complete life of the great 

French romancer. 


FICTION 
Castle—Rose of the World. By Agnes and 
Egerton Castle. Stokes. $1.50. 


The main feature of the plot of this Anglo- 
Indian romance of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries appears iu the sixty- 
ninth novel of the Cent Nouvelles lJouvelles 
(1457-61). But even at that date Louis XI. 
did not invent when he narrated the tale. It 
was only retold then as it has been many 
times since. A husband believed to have 
been killed in war with Eastern tribes returns 
from long captivity to find his wife married 
again. Yet there is scope for originality in 
the treatment and some degree of that has 
been shown by the authors of “Rose of the 
World” in making their heroine fall in love 
with the memory of her first husband only 
when she is helping to write his biography. 
In life she had accepted devotion without 
having her deepest feelings touched as they 
are when she reads letters and papers and 
relives a life. To this task she was by 
her elderly, pompous official husband, who 
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feels that he cannot, as a gentleman, refuse 
this honor to his brilliant young predecessor. 
As a piece of mn Rie y it is almost good. 

ly, unfortunately, the heroine does not in 
the least belong to this era of the world. She 
is the perfect lady of the medieval knight’s 
dream and seems forlorn and astray just now. 
Better drawing there is in the fussy egotism 
of Sir Arthur Geraldine and some cleverness 
in the character of Dr. Chatelard. 


Connor—Gwen: An Idyll of the Canyon. By 
Ralph Connor. Revell. $0.75. 

Strong, tender, pathetic, and with the dee 

religious feeling that all Mr. Connor’s wor 

shows, this little story, a true idyll, is well 

worth reading. 


Field—Little Miss Dee. By Roswell Field. 
Revell. $1.25. 

The author of ‘‘The Bondage of Ballinger” 
hardly scores a second triumph in this new 
novelette. The heroine is a very unselfish 
woman who gives up her lover, in order to 
remain with her old father. Later, adopting 
an orphan child, she devotes herself and her 
legacy to the boys, thus fulfilling, she thinks, 
the gypsy’s prediction, that some one of her 
father’s family was to achieve greatness by a 
noble deed. The style and workmanship of 
the story are commendable. 


Phillips—The Plum Tree. By David Graham 

hillips. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50. 
A study of the effect upon character of mixing 
in corrupt politics. The story has a very 
pertinent bearing on the life of to-day; and 
if Mr. Phillips is not an artist, he is at least the 
possessor of a good-sized fund of information 
upon which he more or less entertainingly 
draws. This novel is definitely better than 
its predecessors, even though its author has 
not even yet progressed very far in the art of 
portraying women. 


Potter—The Fire of Spring. By Margaret 

Potter. Appleton. $1.50. 
Miss Potter has evidently aimed at writing a 
‘‘strong’’ novel, and has certainly succeeded 
in producing something very rank. It is the 
old story of a girl brought up in ignorance of 
the fundamental facts of life, and married to a 
rich, uncongenial man, but nothing is to be 
gained by dwelling on the prurient details 
that ensue when the inevitable lover arrives. 
Miss Potter has done much better work than 
this, and it were well for her to show her 
power otherwise. 


Rowland—tThe Digression of Polly. By Helen 
Rowland. Baker, Taylor. $1.50. 

A smooth course of love told in dialogue 

which is meant to be very fresh and witty 

and charming. The result is not equal to 

the effort. 


Rowland—The Wanderers. By Henry C, 
Rowland. Barnes, $1.50. 


A brisk and sprightly story of adventure, 
considerably more readable than the average 
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novel. A yacht, cruising in eastern waters, 
is the scene of action; but a variety of ports, 
nationalities, and beautiful and designing 
young women, figure also in the story. The 
method and the choice of material suggest 
Stevenson, of whom the author is a creditable 
pupil, if cage more. The style is simple 

ut adequate, there is plenty of humor, and 
the book admirably fulfils its purpose. 


Wells-Taber—The Matrimonial Bureau. By 
Carolyn Wells and Harry Parson Taber. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50. 

Bits of thistle-down blown about on the 

breezes of public opinion, are a whole crop of 

slight romances that are neither bad nor yet 
good. Into this ephemeral growth of un- 
fruitful products, light presence in the air, 

floats this book, and it is worth plucking for a 

moment. The efforts of a New England 

spinster to be a machine god are amusing and 
some of the conversations hang together well. 


Ystridde—Three Dukes. By G. Ystridde. 
Putnam, $1.20. 

The English governess, who has so often 
“‘scored”’ in novels if not in life, here reap- 
pearsin Russia. This is, however, a vivacious 
and readable picture of Russian life, contain- 
ing a good many sharply drawn characters 
who sound as if they had human prototypes. 
Unlike many governess-stories, this one is not 
at all insipid. 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL 


Carr—tThe Illini: A Story of the Prairies. By 

Clark E. Carr. McClurg. $2.00. 
The author, formerly our minister to Den- 
mark, and for half a century and more a resi- 
dent of Illinois, gives in narrative form a very 
entertaining account of his life there from 
1850 to the Civil War and of the many noted 
men and important events with which he has 
been connected. It includes sketches and 
anecdotes of Lincoln, Grant, Douglas, Logan, 
and scores of other famous men, and is a 
pleasant combination of history, biography, 
and romance. The illustrations are twenty 
portraits. 


Ganz—The Land of Riddles. By Hugo 
Ganz. From the German. Edited by 
Herman Rosenthal. Harper. $2.00. 

That anything, though only ordinarily ac- 

curate or interesting, on Russia or Japan, will 

repay a publisher’s venture, seems to be the 
reason for the existence of this work which 
deals with the surface of things in Warsaw, 

Moscow, and St. Petersburg. In the first 

city the implicit obedience and the silent 

submission of the people and the irresistible 
power of despotism impressed the writer, as 
well as the marked separation of Polish from 

Slavic society. In the city of the “Czar’s 

Window,” civilians were barely tolerated. 

Officialdom owns the whole place. Cossacks 

and police are as manifest as are glaring 

wealth and rancid poverty. Moscow was 
the most typically Russian. Everywhere 
the bureaucrats obstruct and oppress both 
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Czar and people, forming a bulwark against 
reform that is apparently i id, gaye The 
Jewish question is still unsolved. The sects 
increase. Much of the book is taken up with 
the author’s visits to Tolstoi, the author 
apparently valuing highly the sage’s per- 
sonality and power. Toward solving the 
“riddles,” the author’s guesses imply onl 

average insight or acumen, but the book is 


readable and the style is pleasing. 
Khan-Sparroy. With the Pilgrims to Mecca. 
The Great Pilgrimage of A. H. 1319. By 


Hadji Khan and Wilfred Sparroy. Lane. 

$3.50. 
In the same year that Lhassa, the once im- 
penetrable holy city of Tibet, has been 
entered by the infidel and laid open to the 
camera (that great compeller of truth in 
books), Mecca also is described by an eye- 
witness, and made common to the world by 
the photograph. Modern methods of travel 
have shortened the path and minimized the 
dangers of kissing the Kaabah stone and 
obtaining the green turban. In 1902, when 
this orthodox and faithful Persian journeyed 
to the holy place, 220,000 of his fellow- 
believers were in the various caravans. Of 
the age of fifteen, healthy and strong, out of 
debt, and with a douceur to the mosque, 
innocent of pork or wine, or long adherent 
dirt or sweat, while on the holy path, must be 
the Hadji or pilgrim. Then, 70,000 sins will 
be forgiven at every step. Pedestrianism 
takes the place of prayer-wheels and one can 
wash his winding sheet and thus get his dress 
for Paradise in the Zem-Zem well. Our 
author’s adventures are wonderfully inter- 
esting. Incidentally, one gets not only a 
window opened into the ‘Oriental’ mind 
but also an impression of the cosmopolitan 
character of the religion of which Mahomet 
is the reputed founder. Dr. Vambery con- 
tributes an illuminating introduction. We 
learn just how and why a Mussulman justifies 
slavery by means of his orthodoxy. Like 
most tricks of the orthodox in every land, this 
justification of unrighteousness is a mere 
trick in words. A welcome book for our 
libraries. 


Worcester—On Holy Ground, Bible Stories 
with Pictures of Bible Lands. By William 
L. Worcester. Lippincott. $3.00. 


The text is best —— for Sunday school 
use as it presents a clear and easily grasped 
basis for the study of the Old Testament and 
the Gospels. The subjects treated vary from 
“The Burning Bush” to the “Ascension.” 
The illustrations are numerous. Satisfactory 
half-tones from photographs. Through all 
the author gives a continued suggestion, that 
4 rir a: influenced by Tissot’s ‘‘Life of 
rist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ely—Another Hardy Garden Book. By 
oa Rutherfurd Ely. Macmillan. 
1.75. ‘ 

Anything that will arouse an interest in 

gardening is worthy of warm welcome, and 

a new book by the author of ‘‘A Woman’s 


The Book-Buyer’s Guide 
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Hardy Garden,” doubly so. Mrs. Ely tells us 
about fruit, flowers, and vegetables in a 
practical way, well suited to enlighten the 
dense ignorance about such things that pre- 
vails even among educated Americans. . The 
illustrations are numerous and alluring, and 
it is to be hoped that some of the seeds sown 
will fall on good ground, and that before long 
we shall not have so often, in the country, to 
feel that ‘‘every prospect pleases, and only 
man is vile,” when seeing the untidy and 
neglected appearance of cottages, farms, and 
all but the abodes of wealth in this country. 


Low—French Home Cooking. By Berthe Juli- 
enne Low. McClure. $1.20. 
A useful book containing recipes that can be 
followed by any inexperienced, if intelligent, 
cook, together with a great deal of practical 
instruction in the art of making a little go a 
long way; but a little more explicit explana- 
tion would have adapted it better to the 
numerous ‘‘green’’ cooks who have to be in- 
structed so often by no less verdant mistresses. 


McClellan—Historic Dress in America. By 
Elizabeth McClellan. Jacobs. $10.00 net. 


This exhaustive and well illustrated volume 


.on the American dress of the past should 


hold a position among the most authoritative 
works on the subject. The volume opens 
with an account of the clothing of the English 
settlers in Virginia in 1607, and continues 
through descriptions of the eighteenth-century 
arments of the colonists from France, Eng- 
and, Holland, Germany, and Spain. The 385 
illustrations have been made with careful 
reference to the detail and arrangement of 
the text. Children’s garments, women’s 
gowns, men’s uniforms and armor, trim- 
mings, caps, wigs, doublets, ruffs, the cos- 
tume of ‘‘the butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick maker,’ are accounted for with a 
detail that cannot fail of satisfaction. 


POETRY 
Chadwick—-Later Poems. By John White 
Chadwick. Houghton, Mifflin. $1.25 


The thoughtful, if not large, audience reached 
by this most earnest, yet gentlest of singers, 
might well have desired to greet him in the 
memorial phrase of the old salutation which 
he himself offers to Dr. Furness, Serus in 
celum. But the work of Mr. Chadwick, here 
collected, is but a bequest; and, being so, is of 
a prevailingly personal and occasional nature 
(for there are many poems of this order in the 
collection); thereby its acceptableness to his 
many friends and fellow-workers is the more 
assured. For the larger circle of readers, 
also, there is no lack of provision of stimulus 
to heart-searching thought and to renewed 
resolution to exemplify in the life of the 
spirit the Ganzen, 7 tl Wahren watchword 
of the German idealists. It is in Mr. Chad- 
wick’s sonnets, particularly (and these very 
nearly fill the perfect measure of the sonnet), 
that the note of this poet becomes a.hortatory 
power; es himself to be, as he ever 


aimed to 
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Cox—Poems, Lyric and Dramatic. 


By Ethel 

Louise Cox. Badger. $1.50. 
The presumably young author of “Poems, 
Lyric and Dramatic,” though the work she 
has here collected will not long detain the 
reader, still gives evidence of her conversance 
with poetic forms, and of her sensitiveness to 
the impulses and the material that prompt 
the poet and provide his themes; and from 
these indices we are led to hope for more 
assured demonstration of her right to be 
called poet. 


Hawthorne—Poems. By Hildegarde Haw- 

thorne. Badger. $1.00. 
Cheerfully we give welcome to this (we 
believe) maiden volume of one who by 
birthright should be -possessed of the gift of 
song—with something, too, of seership added. 
Evidence of the latter is, indeed, to be found 
in the speculative and subjective cast of 
thought which pervades Miss Hawthorne’s 
work. And in the quality of her lyrical 
utterance, we are often reminded of that 
distinguished kinswoman of hers, who, some 
years since, deserted the roses and sweet 
waters of Pieria to administer a palliative 
cup to the hopelessly suffering of her human 
sisterhood. he moods of Miss Hawthorne’s 
lyric thought, as revealed in this volume, 
suggest far more the shadow of pain than the 
warm tinging of Pieria’s leaning rose; yet 
touches of tenderness are not wanting, nor 
shall we look in vain for the earnest of an 
adequate and heroic spirit—such as old 
George Chapman delighted to honor—that 
her a to have his sails filled with a lusty 
wind.” 


Henderson—Pipes and Timbrels. By W. J. 

Henderson. Badger. $1.25. 
A certain compliance with the rules of 
prosody, a flavor of the sentiment of poetry, 
an aspiration toward the best, characterize 
these verses. There are tributes to various of 
the author’s literary heroes; sonnet pictures 
of sundry trysting-places of his muse; and 
occasionally a lyric note, as that struck in 
**Old Love,” which holds, for an instant, the 
reader’s attention. 


Ledoux—Songs From ‘fhe Silent Land. By 
Loomis Vernon Ledoux. Brentanos. 


$2.00. 

In this volume of verse, the divisions follow 
the time-honored method: ‘‘ Poems of Life,” 
‘Poems of Love,” ‘‘Poems of Nature,”’ etc. 
All may be said to be sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought, rather than to evince any 
novel or original thought on the author’s 
part. Yet the verse itself is at least of 
average merit, that of ‘‘Inasmuch ” showin 
considerable skill in the handling of the blan 
verse form, while a gentle teaching breathes 
from the lines of the narrative. 


Loveman—Songs from a Georgia Garden, and 
Echoes from the Gates of Silence. By 
Robert Loveman. Lippincott. $1.00. 

This, the fourth of Mr. Loveman’s collections 
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of his own , is a modest “volume, in 

which the most pretentious and by no means 

the least successful piece is an ‘‘Ode to 

Liberty.” As a rule, the poet confines him- 

self to short swallow — of song; and the 

gence of his wing is known of old to the 
RITIC’s readers. 


Neidig—The First Wardens. 

eidig. Macmillan. 
We may conjecture that, of the work con- 
tained in this volume of verse, the author 
would be best pleased should the reader 
judge him by the merits of ‘“‘The First War- 
dens,” a poem in terza rima, whose legendary 
theme runs back to the days of Constantine 
and his basilica; else by the merits of his 
experiment in that other stanza—also the 
tour de force of the young poet of the romantic 
school,—this latter being in the Spenserian 
form, and entitled ‘“‘Mission Carmel.” In 
both these poems there are lines and lines— 
conspicuous transgressions (chiefly inept trope 
and obscurity in vewcanyp oo also, instances 
of beauty in landscape description, and of 
that imaginative realization which, given a 
romantic theme from the antique world, 
can ‘‘repeople with the past” its chosen 
precincts in legendry. 


By William J. 


Rittenhouse—The Lover’s Rubdiyét. Edited 
by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Small, May- 
nard. $0.75. 

That clever editor of verse (herself not with- 
out dexterity in this field), following the lead 
of a novel and happy inspiration, has in this 
little volume, entitled ‘‘The Lover’s Ru- 
bdiydt,” brought together in harmonious 
sequence some sixty-five scattered stanzas 
from the treasure-poem of the incomparable 
Omar. Ten different translations unite to 
furnish the selected gems of this brilliant 
mosaic, which has an entirety of effect that 
goes far toward beguiling the reader from a 
too captious observation as to the inequali- 
ties existing in the craftsmanship of the 
various poetic lapidaries therein employed. 
This reconciling charm we must attribute to 
the dextrous handling given by the apprecia- 
tive and sympathetic editor, threading her 
own dream-motive amid her variant material. 
Of this material, Le Gallienne has furnished 
the third part, while Fitzgerald is represented 
by seventeen stanzas, other contributions 
being from Garner, Cutter, Whinfield, etc. In 
evidence of Miss Rittenhouse’s felicitously 
welding touch, the reader has but to pass 
from stanza five to stanza ten, inclusive: but 
then, the reader (be he the ‘‘ Lover” for whom 
the editor has purveyed, or merely Omar’s 
lover) should content himself only with the 
entire sequence; not omitting the editor s 
introductory sally in verse, “Critics, All, 
nor yet the charming , ‘Lovers, All,” in 
which she has exactly characterized, as it 
seems to us, the dual ministration of Omar’s 
subtle muse. 
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EVERYBODY WANTS 


The Pocket Books 


A series that represents 
the three aspects of 
American romance— 


HUMOR—MYSTERY—ADVENTURE 


Size, 43x74 inches, 
as tall as the ordinary 
book and narrow enough 
for the pocket. 








Price 75 cents each, Postpaid 


Uniformly bound in attractive cloth 
with unique design. The 
following are ready : 


The Amethyst Box The Princess Elopes 














By Anna Katharine Green By Harold MacGrath 


A detective novelette woven round a New- An extravagant romance of a European 
port wedding and casting over the reader Duchy. Brilliant as sunlight, romantic as 
the magic spell of the born story-teller, moonlight, and delicate as starlight. 


‘* Told in an easy, careless, almost colloquial 
H + manner, quite as if some one were relating a 
The H ouse in the M ist real adventure. ‘ The Princess Elopes’ may be 


By Anna Katharine Green absolutely guaranteed to hurry the hands of the 


The tales which make up this volume both at AE 


possess the haunting, fascinating sense of 
the unexplained. 


The Motormaniacs 
Enchantment By Lloyd Osbourne 


In these stories Mr. Osbourne has taken the 

By Harold MacGrath vogue of the motor car at its height and 

Stories of whimsical adventure. From the made it serve its full purpose of novel and 

midst of the present Mr. MacGrath suddenly ingenious fun. Rollicking, brisk, and in- 
whisks us into an enchanted place and age, vigorating. 


Cloth binding, size, 4% x7% inches, price, each, 75 cents, postpaid 





MY OWN STORY. BY CALEB POWERS 


The author of this remarkable book is the most pathetic figure in the political and criminal oe 
of our times. Arrested in 1900 charged with the murder of Governor Goebel, of Kentucky, tried, 
retried, and tried again, convicted, sentenced to be hanged, and now in the Louisville jail await- 
ing his fourth trial, he here for the first time tells the story of his career. He tells it, too, with 
absolute candor and graphic detail. Outraged justice finds voice in these pages of personal 


vindication. Cloth, 12mo, Illustrated by Photographs, $1.50, Postpaid 


The Bobbs-Mervrill Company, Publishers, Indianapolis 
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1905 
The Best New Novels 


DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS’ 


The Plum Tree 


A Romance of Love and Politics. 
by E. M. Ashe, 


GEORGE HORTON’S 


The Monks’ Treasure 


A Tale of the Isles of Greece. A frontispiece by 
Charles M. Relyea. 


ALICE WINTER’S 


The Prize to the Hardy 


A Vigorous Novel of the Great Northwest. Pic- 
tures by R. M. Crosby. 


Illustrations 


12mo. 


ANNA KATHARINE GREEN'S 
The Millionaire Baby 


A Story of Mystery. Pictures by Arthur I. 
Keller, ; 


GERALDINE BONNER’S 


The Pioneer 


A Novel of Bonanza Days. Illustrated by Harri- 
son Fisher. 


EDWARD U. VALENTINE’S 


Hecla Sandwith 


“Contains pages any novelist living or dead 
might be glad to claim.’’—JAMES LANF ALLEN, 


Price, $1.50 Each, Postpaid 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Publishers 


Indianapolis 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 





ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS by EprrH WHARTON 


Illustrated by Peixotto. $2.50 net. (Postage 17 cents) 
Delightful essays on phases of Italian art and architecture generally over- 
looked by the conventional sightseer. 


“What charming nooks she discovers, and how choice and limped the 
language in which she describes them.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


ICONOCLASTS: A Book of Dramatists by James HUNEKER 
$1.50 net. (Postage 13 cents) 
Illuminating critical studies of such playwrights as Insen, SHaw, HauPt- 
MANN, STRINDBERG, BECQUE, MAETERLINCK, and SUDERMANN. 
“ Eye-opening and mind-clarifying is Mr. Huneker’s criticism.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


A MODERN UTOPIA by H. G. Weis 


A brilliant sociological romance, containing Mr. Wells's final conception 

of the society of the future. Full of the most original and unusual ideas, 

and capitally written. 

Ilustrated. $1.50 net. (Postage 12 cents) 
BY THE IONIAN SEA by GrorGE GIssING 
$1.75 net 
Delightful essays and notes of travei in extreme Southern Italy, written 
with the greatest charm and sympathy. 


‘““He made whatever subject he touched unusually interesting. His ac- 
count of his wanderings is delightfully attractive.” —Philadelphia Telegraph. 


SPRING FICTION 
THE ORCHID by Ropert GRANT 


“In many respects the best thing the author has done.” —PAiladelphia Inquirer. 
Illustrated in color. $1.25 


STINCAREE by E. W. Hornune 
_ “*Stingaree’ ought to become as famous as‘ Raffles.’”—Mewark Advertiser. 
Illustrated. $1.50 j 

SHINING FERRY by A. T. QuittER-Coucs 

“ An old-fashioned tale sincere and sweet.”—V. Y. Tribune. 
: $1.50 
AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKIES by CARTER GOODLOE 


Thrilling stories of life, romance and adventure 1000 miles from civilization. 
Illustrated. $1.50 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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THE BEST FICTION FOR 
o@ £2 SUMMER READING 2 2@ 


WA, The GARDEN of ALLAH YW, 


FIFTH LARGE EDITION of ROBERT: HICHENS’S Wonderfut Novet of the Sahara 








So much trivial fiction is published daily that the appearance of @ masterpiece is heartily welcomed 
by every lover of good literature, 


“So full of ‘poetry and beauty that it takes 
captive the imagination ; so pulsing with human 
life and passion that it tugs at the heart.” 

THE NEw YorK GLOBE. 


** Belongs not merely ug the notable novels 
of recent years. It stands by itself in a category 
of its own.” 





BosTon EVENING TRANSCRIPT. 


ROSE of A Courier 
the WORLD of Fortune 


SECOND LARGE EDITION 


By AGNESand EGERTON CASTLE| By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT 


Illustrated by 
HARRISON FISHER and CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 








Author of ‘‘ When I was Czar,” ‘‘ The Queen’s Advo- 
cate,” ‘* In the Name of a Woman,” etc. 

A romance of rare sympathy and insight; of love 
triumphant over insuperable obstacles, even the grave 
itself. The interest shifts rapidly from the mystery of A new story in Mr. Marchmont’s best vein. The 
India to the sweetness of English home life. A story | book has been dramatized in collaboration with Mr. 
not only to be read, but to be remembered long] Ralph Stuart, and the illustrations are from scenes and 
afterward, characters in his coming production of the play. 





At all Booksellers’. Each, I2mo, $1.50 








Other Suggestions for Summer Reading 


S. E. Kiser, ‘¢ Charles the Chauffeur’’; Virna Sheard, ‘‘By the Queen’s Grace’’; Robert 
Hichens, ‘‘ The Woman with the Fan,’’ “Felix ’’; Elizabeth Robins, ‘‘ The Magnetic North’’; 
Agnes and Egerton Castle, ‘¢ The Light of Scarthey,’’ «‘ The Star Dreamer,” ‘‘ The Secret Orchard,” 
‘‘ The Bath Comedy,”’ *« Incomparable Bellairs ’; Arthur W. Marchmont, ‘‘ Sarita, the Carlist,”’ 
‘‘When I was Czar,” «‘In the Name of a Woman,”’ ‘* The Queen’s Advocate.” 


FREDERICK A. STORES CO. New ‘Y ork 
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ATTRACTIVE—SUMMER— READING 








THE MATRIMONIAL BUREAU 
By CAROLYN WELLS and HARRY P. TABER 


“Miss Wells’s sparkling wit is irrepressible, and it bubbles through this humorous love story . 


like champagne. It is just the thing for summer.” — Chicago Tribune. “Brilliant and sur- 
prising developments grow, or fairly rush, out of this sparkling tale, and the ingenuity of the 
well-meaning matchmaker is taxed to the utmost.’? — S¢. Louzs Globe-Democrat. 


Illustrated in tint by Charles M. Relyea. $1.50. 


A MADCAP CRUISE 
By ORIC BATES 


‘“‘ Mr. Bates possesses the story-teller’s gift 
in more than ordinary degree, and in ‘A 
Madcap Cruise’ the reader may find man 
bits of wisdom, social and political. A 
certain naive quality of hu- 
mor adds no little spice to 
the story.” — Boston Tran- 
script. $1.50. 


THE OUTLET 
By ANDY ADAMS 


“ A genuine American story 
—a true, well-defined, and 
entertainingly written narra- 
tive of one of the greatest 
cattle drives from Texas.” 
— New York Times. Wlus- 
trated in tint by E. Boyd 
Smith. $1.50. 


THE OPAL 
ANONYMOUS 


“The study of a brilliant 
girl of fascinating personal- 
ity. It shows genuine fa- 
miliarity with the society it 
describes, and is unusually 
witty and readable.” — The 
Outlook, New York. With 
portrait frontispiece in tint. 
$1.25. 


WILD WINGS 
By HERBERT K. JOB 


Adventures and observations of an enthusi- 
astic camera-hunter among the larger wild 
birds of America on land and sea. The pub- 
lishers have spared no expense in reprodu- 
cing the remarkable photographs and in 
carrying out the many other little details 
which make this volume an exquisite ex- 
ample of book-making. With an introduc- 
tory letter by President Roosevelt and 160 
illustrations. $3.00, ze¢. Postpaid, $3.22. 


From “‘ ISIDRO” 





OUT OF BONDAGE 

By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON 

“ Delightful scenes of the old-time New 

England country life, with sentiment and 

pathos and fun, too. We have a fine de- 

scription of the town meeting, of auetion- 

ing off the town poor, of the 

underground railroad, and 

so on.” — Vew York Sun. 
$1.25. 


ISIDRO 
By MARY AUSTIN 


“This ‘Isidro’ is no ordi- 
nary novel. But the differ- 
ence lies in the language. 
Mrs. Austin’s language has 
a character of its own and a 
fitness to the honorable ser- 
vice of the romance of old 
California which reminds 
ou of Maurice Hewlitt’s 
anguage in relation to his 
medizval subjects.” — Mew 
York Times. “It is a charm- 
ing story, brave with gay col- 
ors, daring actions, and true 
love.” — Chicago Record- 
Herald. “Mrs. Austin tells 
an admirable story in an ad- 
mirable way.” — ewark 
News. Illustrated-in colors 
by Eric Pape. $1.50. 


WASPS 
SOCIAL AND SOLITARY 


By 
G. W. and E. G. PECKHAM 


“Here we have one of the most charming 
natural history books we ever came across. 
The authors are enthusiastic and persever- 
ing; they tell their adventures in simple 
language that any one can follow, and their 
stories of the tracking out the wiles of the 
wasps are more exciting than detective 
tales.” — New York Sun. With an intro- 
duction by John Burroughs. Illustrated. 
$1.50, mez. Postpaid, $1.62. 
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New Books*2r.' Worth Reading 





the heart of its readers. 


Just Published The New Novel by RIDGWELL CULLUM 
ee Author of “The Hound from the North,” etc. 


IN THE BROODING WILD 


With cover design and frontispiece by Charles Livingston Bull. $1.50 


In his previous work, Mr. Cullum has shown that he understands “The Wild” and the motives 
which rule those who live its life.. In his latest book, of which the scene is laid in the heart 
of the Canadian Rocky Mountains, he has achieved an assured success. It is an absorbing drama’ 
of the frozen North, noteble for its broad conception of elemental character, its realistic, de- 
scriptions of Nature in her fiercest moods, and the intense excitement with which the story grips 





By W. D. McCrackan 


“Instinct with literary charm, light of touch, 
with evidence of conscientious research com- 
bined with intimate knowledge, it will undoubt- 
edly become the standard handbook of travel | 
this sequestered crown land of Austria.” 
CHIcaGo RECORD-HERALD. 


THE FAIR LAND TYROL 


Author of “ Romance and Teutonic Switzerland e 


With 38 illustrations from photographs selected and taken by the author. Net, $1.60. Postpaid, $1.72 


“No American should ever visit the Tyrol .. 
without first reading -this book. -It shows a 
knowledge of the land and its people not to be 


Sound in any similar work.’’— FRANZ HIN- 


DERMANN, Austro-Hungarian Consul at New 
Orleans. 





SUCCESSFUL NEW NOVELS 








Return $s Printing) 


Lady Penelope # rinine 


A Tale of the Georgia Sea Islands in 1739 


Alice MacGowan and Grace MacGowan Cooke 
With six pictures from oil paintings by C. D. Williams. $1.50 


‘A story of distinctive value and excellence, rich in color and crowded with telling characters. ’ 


—N. Y. SUN. 


Slaves of Success ea Printing) Elliott Flower 


With twelve illustrations by Jay Hambidge. $1.50 
Mr. Flower’s second volume of political fiction 
“I have read ‘ Slaves of Success’ with great satisfaction.” —GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Morley Roberts 


With nine character portraits by Arthur William Brown. - $1.50 


‘An amazingly clever satire neat” upon an astonishing number of solemn, respectable 
matters with most cheerful audacity.”—N.Y. TIMEs. 


The Black Bar que (4th Printing) T. Jenkins Hains 


With five pictures by W. Herbert Dunton. $1.50 
Adopted by the Navy Department for ships’ libraries 
“ Shows the author's mastery of a craft that allows none to sail to windward.’ —Chicago News. 








L. C. PACE & COMPANY - -_ Boston 
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HARPER'S NEW FICTION 
The Tyranny of the Dark 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 
In this powerful story Mr. Garland has again laid his scene in the West—a ground 
with which he is thoroughly familiar and of which he always writes charmingly. But 
he has entered a new field, full of fascination for the modern mind—that of the occult. 
The heroine is a girl in all respects normal except for a strange psychic power which 
she possesses but does not understand. Drawn to New York, and under strange 
influences, she is in danger of being exploited for her wonderful powers, The in- 
cidents of her rescue from the “ Tyranny of the Dark,” undertaken by her lover, 
make this book stand out alone as a striking departure from current fiction. 
Mlustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


Fond Adventures 


By MAurRIcE HEWLETT 
Four glowing love tales out of the heart of the Middle Ages, each alone long 
enough for a little book. Since the publication of Zhe Forest Lovers Mr. Hewlett has 
written nothing so palpitating with the full and splendid life of that virile day. 
Cloth, $2.50 


The Accomplice 
By Freperick Trevor HILL ‘ 
The story of a hotly contested murder trial, following upon a most mysterious 
crime. The narrative is told in the words of the foreman of the jury, who chances 
upon outside evidence, during the trial, which greatly complicates the situation and 
eventually precipitates a tremendous climax. The story is a maze of mystery to the 


very end. It goes in and out of the court-room, and is not without a pretty love- 
tale in its lighter moments. 


Cloth, $1.50 
Mr. Pennycook’s Boy Miss Bellard’s Inspiration 
By J. J. BELL By W. D. HowkLLs 
The author of “Wee Macgreegor” is here A delightful tale of a summer episode in 


in his element writing short stories about New Hampshire, in which the “course of 
various little Scotch lads of Glasgow. “Wee true love” takes anovel turn. Mr. Howells’s 


Macgreegor” is among them. subtle humor is manifest on every page, and 
Cloth, $1.25 "the whole story is a delicate, veiled satire on 
certain modern ways of doing and thinking. 

Sanna Cloth, $1.50 


By M. E. WALLER 
A novel of plot and character, by the 
author of “ The Wood-Carver of "Lympus.” 


Judith Triumphant 


By THOMPSON BUCHANAN 


The scenes are laid in the quaint old town of A stirring romance based on the world-old 
Nantucket. story of Judith and Holofernes. 
Cloth, $r.50 Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW — 
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Champlin’s Young Folks’ Cyclopzedia of 
NATURAL HISTORY 


By JOHN D. CHAMPLIN, assisted by FREDERICK A. LUCAS, late of the U. S. National 
Museum. With some 800 illustrations. $2.50. 
Covers the entire animal kingdom, including the more important extinct animals, Readable and entertain- 
ing, full of anecdotes and personal experiences. 


EARLIER VOLUMES OF CHAMPLIN’S YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPADIA 
Persons and Places Common Things Literature and Art — Games and Sports 


Stephenson’s SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON 


By HENRY THEW STEPHENSON. Jilusirated. 357 pp. Gilt top. 12mo, $2.00 net. (By 
mail, $2.17.) : 

A vivid, though careful and scholarly account, of the topography, custonis, and picturesque side of Eliza- 
bethan London. Some of the topics are: ‘* The Elizabethans,” ‘‘ The Early Growth of the City,” ‘‘ The 
Strand,” ‘‘ The Theatres,” and ‘‘ The Taverns and Tavern Life.” The 42 striking illustrations are largely 
taken from old prints. ‘ 


Hale’s DRAMATISTS OF TO-DAY 


ROSTAND, HAUPTMANN, SUDERMANN, PINERO, SHAW, PHILLIPS, MAETERLINCK 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Jr. $1.50net. (By mail, $1.60.) 
An informal discussion of their principal plays and of the performances of some of them. A few of those 
considered are Cyrano de Bergerac, L’ Aiglon, The Sunken Bell, Magda, Ulysses, Candida, Letty, Iris, and Pelléas 
and Mélisandé, 


N. Y. Evening Post: “It is not often nowadays that a theatrical book can be met with so free from gush and mere eulogy, or 
so weighted by common sense . . . an excellent chronological appendix and fullindex . . . uncommonly useful for reference,” 


N. Y. Times Review: ‘Mr. Hale writes well . . . with abundant knowledge of his subject derived from study at first hand. 
. Many of his ideas seem practical, ‘which is most rare.’ A useful appendix.” 


Colton’s BELTED SEAS A humorous yarn $1.50 


The Tribune says: “The author . . . is a humorist, spontaneous and demure . . uniformly comical . . nothing 
machine made about his fun . . . droll all through. Zhe Post. ‘*A whimsical Odyssey. . . . What Jacobs has done for 
the British seaman Colton has done here for the Yankee sailor,” and Zi/e says that his characters are “ worthy of Dickens.” 


Deledda’s AFTER THE DIVORCE $1.50 


The story of a Sardinian whose husband was imprisoned on a charge of murder. 


N.Y. Sun: “It is realism with that proper concomitant, realistic imagination. We venture to suggest that peasants of Sardinia 
never felt and never expressed quite all the poetry that we find here. It is a delight to us that everybody has expressed it. . . 
Full of curious and vivid pictures. . . . Altogether a remarkable story, and we are very glad that it has come our way.” 


Sinclair's THE DIVINE FIRE $1.50 


The story of a London poet. 


Miss Mary Moss in the A#antic says : ‘In all our new fiction I have found nothing worthy to with it hing even 
remotely approaching the same class.” And the Critic, Bookman, Dial, Nation, Punch, Times Review, Tribune, Sun, Globe, Bos- 
ton Transcript, Chicago Post, etc., join in.the almost unanimous chorus of praise. 


Mr. and Mrs. Williamson’s 
PRINCESS PASSES $1.50 


The Tribune says: ‘It is another automobile story, and to our great surprise, it is, like ‘ The Lightning Conductor,’ a good 
one.. We are charmed by the atmosphere of sunshine, fun, and sentiment in which their pages are enveloped. A delightful book.” 
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HERE is scarcely a single subject whether of perma- 
nent orof passing interest, that is not represented in this 
list of books. The Russo-Japan War, our great North- 
western Empire, religion,science, morals, the marriage- 
divorce problem—all are written about by those best 
qualified to speak authoritatively concerning them. 








By “ oO” 


J. S. McLain 


P. Kropotkin 


Prof. W. B. 
Smith 


G. Lowes 
Dickinson 


Author of 
‘Letters from a 
Chinese Official.” 


Two books by 
Felix Adler 


Charles 
Wagner 


Alfred 
Russel 
Wallace 


THE YELLOW WAR 

‘*Of all the numerous books which the conflict in the: East has called forth, none 
stirs the emotions so profoundly as the volume of sketches from the pen of an extremely 
skillful and effective writer who signs himself ‘‘O.” The stories are overpowering in 
their vivid presentment of the methods of modern warfare.” WV. Y. Globe. 


Cloth, 12mo, Illustrated, Postpaid, $1.30; net, $1.20 


ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE 


The first complete survey of the wonderful resources of our great Northwestern 
empire. A book that will revolutionize ourideas of the wealth of the vast tracts bought 
by us from Russia, 

Cloth, 8vo, 86 illustrations. Postpaid, $2.18; net, $2.00 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


Russian language—Folk literature—Pushkin—Lermontoff—Gogol—Turgueneff— 
Tolstoy—Gorky—Dostoyevsky—The Drama—Folk-Novelists—Political Literature— 
Satire—Art Criticism—Contemporary Novelists, 

Cloth, 8vo, Postpaid, $2.16; net, $2.00 


THE COLOR LINE 


Is the negro physically the equal of the whiteman? This is the question argued 
with lucid force and an astonishing array of facts. The most important, scientific con- 
tribution that has yet been made to the Southern Race Problem. 


Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, $1.62; net, $1.50 


RELIGION: A Criticism and a Forecast 

This little book in the ‘‘ Letters from a Chinese Official” series may be called a 
statement of the religion of the modern man. It is as notable for its delightful literary 
style as for the incisiveness of its arguments. 


Paper boards. Postpaid, 53 cents; nct, 50 cents 


THE RELIGION OF DUTY 
The best of Dr. Adler’s addresses before the Ethical Culture Society, affording a 
complete survey of the ideals and principals of that rapidly growing institution. 
Cloth, 12mo, Postpaid, $1.30; net, $1.20 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 
Two notable addresses striking at the very root of the divorce evil, and indicating a 
clear way to its solution. A book whose effect should be far reaching. 


Paper boards, Postpaid, 53 cents; net, 50 cents 


ON LIFE’S THRESHOLD 


Talks to be People on Character and Conduct. ‘‘ The Simple Life for the 
Young.” A delightful little book that parents will wish to place’in the hands of their 
children and that the children will read through to the end. 


Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, $1.07; net, $1.00 


MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE 


A new edition, containing new matter, at a popular price, of this brilliant attempt 
to prove that the earth is the sole inhabited and habitable body in the universe. 
Cloth, large 12mo. Illustrated with diagrams. Postpaid, $1.68; net, $1.50 
a — 








McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., 44 East 23d St., New York 
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THE TRIAL OF JESUS © 


By GIOVANNI ROSADI 
Translated from the Italian by Dr. Emil Reich 


The author, a noted Florentine lawyer, spent several years in the preparation of this 
work. The result is not only an important work on the trial, as a matter of history, 
but an enrichment of our knowledge of the law, and of the legal and social cus- 
toms of the time. The work has attracted a great deal of attention on the Continent. 


Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, net $2.50 





FREE 
OPINIONS 


By MARIE CORELLI 
Author of ‘*‘ Thelma,” ‘*‘ God’s Good Man,” etc. 


A remarkable series of criticisms of 
modern life, manners, and society. The 
essays are original and witty; they 
aroused a great deal of discussion on 
their appearance serially, in an English 


weekly. 
12mo, cloth, net $1.20 


LYRICS of SUNSHINE 
and SHADOW 


By PAUL L. DUNBAR 
Author of ‘‘ Lyrics of Love and Laughter,” etc. 


An announcement of a new book of 
poems by Mr. Dunbar is sure to arouse 
a great deal of pleasure and interest 
among this noted author’s numerous 
admirers. These poems may easily be 
ranked with the very best their author 
has produced. 
16mo, cloth, net $1.00 














MY 
COMMENCEMENT 


A convenient form in which to record 
all the interesting items connected with 
Commencement, including accounts of 
the exercises, brief records of the teach- 
ers, the classmates, photographs, news- 
paper clippings, etc. The keeping of 
such a record will afford a great deal of 
entertainment. The book is parfticu- 
larly suitable for a Commencement gift. 


Cloth, 12mo, net $1.25 


MY 
AUTOMOBILE 


This volume, in handy size, for the 
pocket, has been devised to help the 
owner of an automobile to keep the data 
of his machine, the record of his runs, 
expenses, and a general diary of his au- 
tomobile experiences. It should be a 
useful and profitable investment for 
every owner of a motor car. The book 
has been made to slip easily into one’s 
pocket. 
Cloth, 12mo, net $1.00 














Limp leather, net $2.00 Limp leather, net $2.00 
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A New and Powerful Romance by the author of ‘‘ Truth Dexter’’ 


THE BREATH OF THE GODS 


With its scenes laid in Washington and Japan, with strongly contrasted types 
drawn from three separate nationalities, and a fascinating heroine this new novel by 
Sidney McCall, author of “Truth Dexter,” has an original plot, replete with striking 
situations and possesses unusual power. 

1amo, 440 pages, $1.50 





A Tale of the Arizona Desert By the author of ‘‘The Shadow of the Czar,” ete, 


CURLY THE WEIRD PICTURE 


By ROGER POCOCK By JOHN R. CARLING 
A stirring, human story of the Southwest, with Anotheringeniousand interest-compelling romance 
remarkable situations and great humor and pathos. § in which the love affairs of the principal characters 
Chalkeye, a typical cowboy, is the narrator. centre around the realistic work of a frenzied artist, 


With 8 spirited pictures by Stanley L. Wood Illustrated by Cyrus Cuneo 
12mo, 330 pages, $1.50 12mo, 283 pages, $1.50 








E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S NEW NOVEL 


~ THE MASTER MUMMER 


By the author of ‘‘A Prince of Sinners,” ‘Anna the Adventuress,” 
‘* Mysterious Mr. Sabin,” etc. 


The dexterous craftsmanship in the manipulation of an absorbing plot that characterizes Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s work is here applied to the most romantic theme he has as yet conceived. The strange adven- 
tures that befell the young Princess of the imaginary kingdom of Bartena, and the significant part the 
mysterious ‘‘ Master Mummer” plays in the girl’s life, furnish material for a fresh and fascinating modern 
romance, 

INustrated by F. H. Townsend. 309 pages, 12mo, $1.50 








By the author of ** The World Beautiful,” etc. 


THE OUTLOOK BEAUTIFUL 


By LILIAN WHITING 


Miss Whiting’s new volume deals with the mys- 
tery of death and the relations between life that is 
now and that which is to come. 

Contents: The Delusion of Death; Realize the Ideals; 
Friendship a Divine Relation; The Ethereal Realm; The 
Supreme Purpose of Jesus; An Inward Stillness; The 
Miracle Moment. 
16mo, decorated cloth, $1.00 net (postpaid, $1.08); 

white and gold binding, in box, $1.25 net 
(postpaid, $1.35) 





By the author of ‘* Power Through Repose,” etc. 


THE FREEDOM OF LIFE 


By ANNIE PAYSON CALL 


Miss Call shows us how we may be s the 
pain and annoyance of doing right in the wrong 
way, avoid the distressing waste of nervous force, 
and gain new life and power for work. 

She discusses: How to Sleep Restfully ; Hurry, Worry, 
and Irritability; Nervous Tears; Self-consciousaess; The 
Circumstances of Life; Human Sympathy; Self-control; 
The Religion of It, etc, 


12mo, decorated cloth, $1.25 net (postpaid, $1.33) 





A HISTORY OF NORTH AMERICAN LAND BIRDS 


By S. F. BAIRD, T. M. BREWER, and R. RIDGWAY 


New Popular Edition of this famous work on ornithology, with over 1000 
illustrations, including 545 in color. 3 vols., large 8vo, in box, $10.00. Formerly 
published without illustrations in color at $24.00. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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A Powerful Story of Modern Life 








JORN 





This is a book to read and own. 





By GUSTAV FRENSSEN 
Authorized Version. Translated for the first time into English by F. S. DELMER 


{| Some novels are made and some are born. 

4] There are novels for a day and novels for all time. 

@ If Europe is right, ‘Jorn Uhl”’ is a classic. 

4 Continental critics are already ranking Frenssen with Goethe. 


{| Over 200,000 copies of this remarkable book were sold in Ger- 
many within eighteen months after publication. 


4] The peasant hero, whose name gives the title to the romance, is 
one of the most powerful creations in modern fiction. 


4] Many social and ethical problems of the day are touched upon 
in the book, and the plot is of great interest. 


DANA ESTES & CO. 


UHL 


All Booksellers, $1.05 





Boston 





Poems, Lyric and Dramatic 
By Ethel Louise Cox 


‘‘ The spontaneous verse of the real poet to whom 
right cadence is natural and harmony inborn.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

‘*A daughter of the Greeks, and in close touch 
with life.".—Mew York Times. 

‘‘A most unusual and beautiful collection of poems. 
The little lyrics are exquisite and full of tender 
sadness.” — Nashville American, 

‘* Suggestive of underlying philosophy and reflect- 
ing a wide reading and careful study of facts and 
historians of ages long gone by.” —Omaha Bee. 
‘‘A genuine poet, keeping the sacred fire burn- 
ing.”"—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

“One hundred gems of poetry.” —Halifax Herald. 
“‘ A certain blithe optimism runs like a thread of 
gold through her poetic dreams. It is this very 
human note that will make the widest appeal to 
her readers.”—New Orleans Picayune. 

od Full of color and imagery, and combining prac- 
tical skill with admirable art.”—Louisville Even- 
ing Post. 

“* Distinguished by a singular freshness of thought 


and a distinct melody of utterance.”—Augusta 
Herald. 


Published by Richard G. Badger 
194 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. $1.50 











D Instruction by mail in literary 
O composition, 

. Courses suited to all needs. 
You Revision, criticism, and sale 


of MSS. 
Write ? Send for circular (C). 
EDITORIAL BUREAU, 
33 West 45th Street, New York City. 





SIMMIE’S 
Antony and Hero—Fishing for Fame 
Remembering the ‘‘ Maine ’’ 
3 _’T was like 
Conde tpi en 
His little mite to the one grand whole. 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume. 


F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 














In Press 


The Irrational Knot 


By G. Bernard Shaw 


The story bears w the marriage relation, that 
being “the irrational knot.” It contains witty dia- 
logue, some viewsjof life which are extremely Shawese, 

haracter drawing. 





and excellent c! 
The author adds a Preface. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


BREN TANO’S 
Union Square ~* New York 
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7th Impression 


PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 
De Profundis 


The Critic Advertiser 





7th Impression 


By OSCAR WILDE, with portrait from the etching by J. E. Kelly 


12°, Net, $1.25. (By mail, $7.35.) 


‘*A work that reveals the soul of its writer as few written works have ever, consciously or uncon- 


sciously, succeeded in doing. 


It is well-nigh impossible to read De Profundis aright except 


in the most humble attitude of mind. It must be approached, as every great work of genius should be 
approached, in an intellectua! mood of sympathy and appreciation, and not with the arrogance of the 


censor or the judge. 


sincerity is utterly beyond the shadow of a question. 


The difference between this and his other works is so startling that its 
To linger over De Profundis is to meet 


the unavoidable necessity of dwelling upon its every paragraph, its every line, its every word,” —Boston 


Transcript. 














Our Best 
Society 


ANONYMOUS 


° 


I2 


A penetrating and brisk 
satire on ‘‘ Our Best Soci- 
ety.” It is believed, by 
those who have seen the 
manuscript, that this work 
will provoke as much popu- 
lar curiosity and applause 
as did its predecessor in the 
last generation, ‘‘ 7he Poti- 
phar Papers,” to which the 
present satire is somewhat 
akin. On account of the 
fact that many of the char- 
acters are drawn from life 
with very thin disguises, the 
publishers consider it de- 
sirable to conceal for the 
present the identity of the 
author. It is hinted, how- 
ever, that the writer is a 
well-known contributor to 
the Eastern magazines, 





The St. Lawrence River 
Historical—Legendary—Ficturesque 


By GEORGE WALDO BROWNE 


Author of 
‘‘Japan—the Place and the People,” ‘‘ Paradise of the Pacific,” etc, 


8°. Fully Illustrated 
Uniform with ‘‘The Hudson River.’’ Net, $3.50 


This work presents in a single volume a succinct and unbroken ac- 
count of the most important historic incidents connected with the river, 
combined with descriptions of some of its most picturesque scenery and 
frequent selections from its prolific sources of legends and traditions. 
In producing the hundred illustrations care has been taken to give as 
wide a scope as possible to the views belonging to the river. 








New York G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS London 
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Shelburne Essays 
Second Series By PAUL ELMER MORE 
Cr. 8. Net, $1.25. (By mail, $7.35) 


Contains essays on the Elizabethan and Shakespearian Sonnets, in 
which, by comparison with his contemporaries, the intimacy of Shake- 
speare’s confession is brought out and some glimpse of his character ob- 
tained. An essay on the late Lafcadio Hearn follows. Of this it may 
be said without impropriety that on its appearance in the Aélaniic 
Monthly it received Mr. Hearn’s approval in the most striking way. 
Other subjects treated are: William Hazlitt, Charles Lamb, the Novels of 
George Meredith, the Seven Seas and the Rubaiyat, Crabbe’s Poems, etc. 
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A New American Book 
to be reckoned with 


A remarkable humorous tale that has been compared favorably 
with the work of Dickens, Stockton, Mark Twain and Jacobs 


The Belted Seas 


By ARTHUR COLTON 








$1.50 


‘“What Jacobs has done for the British seaman, Colton 
has done for the Yankee sailor.”—WV. Y. Evening Post. 


‘‘A sailor's yarn, spun to a company worthy of Dickens.” 
—Life. 

“A humorist, spontaneous and demure. * * * Droll all 
through.”—Vew York Tribune. 


‘Produces an illusion, which is the perfection of literary 
art."—Wew York Globe. 


‘‘Colton’s sailormen are flesh and blood.” —Pudhic Opinion. 


‘Recalls Stockton at his best, yet with a human appeal 
pathetic rather than comic—two of the very qualities which 
vibrate in Mark Twain’s work.” —Czucinnati Enquirer. 


“Amazing tales of the sea. * * * The whole book is 
enjoyable.” —Chzcago Tribune. 


‘‘Humor pervades every paragraph. * * * There is no 
lack of quiet philosophy.” —Chicago Record-Herald. 





*," When not.to be had of a local bookseller, the publishers will 
send this book postpaid upon receipt of price. 


Henry Holt & Company ” kav." 
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FOR NATURE LOVERS 
Field Book of Wild Birds 


And Their Music 


By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS, author of “Field Book of 

American Wild Flowers,” etc. 

With numerous reproductions of water colors and wash 
drawings of birds taken from nature, and complete musical 
notations of birds’ songs variously rendered by the author. 

16mo. With 53 full-page plates (38 colored) and 
numerous musical diagrams. Cloth, aet, $2.00. Full 
flexible leather, met, $2.50. (Postage, 15 cts.) 

A description of the songs and coloring of wild birds which will enable any one 
to identify the species common in the Eastern United States. Mr. Mathews has de- 
veloped a new theory of mechanical rhythm in the music of different species which is 
the all-important factor in an unerring identification of a bird by ear alone. The book 
fills a place never before occupied by any volume devoted to bird study. 














Bog-Trotting for Orchids 


By GRACE GREYLOCK NILES. 


Illustrated from Photographs by Katherine Lewers 
and the Author. 
8vo. With 24 colored and 48 other full-page illustrations 
Net, $2.50. (By mail, $2.70.) 

A charming description of plant life in the swamps of the 
Hoosac Valley (Vermont, New York, and Massachusetts). 
Readers will be surprised at the number and rare beauty of these 
native flowers. 








OTHER BOOKS OF INTEREST TO NATURE LOVERS 
Field Book of American Wild Flowers 


By F. ScHuyLER MATHEWS. Long 16mo, more than 500 pp., 850 plants described, 350 illus- 
trations, including 24 full-page colored plates ; ef, $1.75 ; full flexible morocco, met, $2.25. (Post- 
age, 10 cents.) 


Wild Flowers of the Northeastern States 


By ELLEN MILLER and MARGARET C, WHITNEY. 8vo. With 308 illustrations size of life. 
Net, $3.00. 


Bird Studies 


By W. E. D. Scorr. 4to. With 166 illustrations from original photographs. Vet, $5.00. 
Send for Illustrated Circulars 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 








New York . 
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The Best of Bird Books 








A New Method of Study and Photography of Birds 


THE HOME LIFE OF WILD BIRDS 


By FRANCIS H. HERRICK 


Of the DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY 
Adelbert College 


New Edition. Entirely rewritten, and issued in a form suitable for use as a field book 


8vo. 141 Original Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author from 
Nature. Vet, $2.00. (By mail, $2.20.) 
Wild-bird life studied at a range of two feet—such is the remarkable 
accomplishment of Mr. Herrick, and no bird-student should dream of failing 
to study this volume. 





‘“‘ Never before have we had placed before us in a series of illustrations 
from life such a revelation of the intimate daily life of birds in the nesting 
season as is here presented.’”’—V. Y. Evening Post. 

“His account furnishes a greater body of fresh and trustworthy facts 
regarding the behavior of birds than has been offered for a considerable time.’’ 
—The Dial. 

‘‘ Nothing written has ever contained quite so much ornithological matter 
of this sort, and the book, typographically beautiful, is one to be treasured.’’ 
—Chicago Interior. 
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New York G. P. Putnam’s Sons London 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 
Talks in a Library 


with 


LAURENCE HUTTON 


Recorded by Isabel Moore 


8°, with Portrait and 65 other Illustrations 
Net, $2.50. 


(By mail, $2.75) 


R. HUTTON was one of the kindliest and most genial of men, and drew to himself a host of 


friends—players, writers, artists, and well-known men in every walk of life. 


Further than this, 


Mr. Hutton possessed a fascinating collection of portraits, autograph letters, inscribed books, play-bills, 


and other literary and artistic bric-a-brac, 
talked with Mrs. Moore. 


It was in the room containing this collection that Mr. Hutton 
Browsing among his treasures, he would pick up here a book, and there a 


portrait or autograph letter, and as the object brought to his remembrance the personality associated with 


it, he would have something to say concerning the personality and the occasion. 


Nothing could be more 


spontaneous and less artificial than this record of talks with such a charming host. 
It may be added that the manuscript was revised by Mr. Hutton before his last illness, and the 
volume stands, therefore, as his final word to his friends and to the public, 





9 7 * o 
Man’s Responsibility 
How the Almighty Introduced Evil upon the Earth 
By THOMAS G. CARSON 
z2°, Net, $1.00. (By mail, $1.15) 


“The existence of Evil has stood for solution 
since the world began. It has been considered a 
mystery of mysteries, has occupied the attention of 
men in all ages, and has been pronounced unac- 
countable. Yet, notwithstanding, it is my hope 
that this great question may receive its solution in 
these pages.”"—From Author's Introduction. 





Jesus and the Prophets 


A Historical, Exegetical, Critical, and Interpretative 
Discussion of Jesus’ Use of Prophecy, His Rela- 
tion to it, and His Attitude towards it 
By CHARLES S. MACFARLAND 
With an introduction by Prof. Frank K. Sanpers, D.D., 
Dean of Yale Divinity School 
12°, Net, $1.50. (By mail, $1.65) 

A contribution to a right interpretation of the 
teachings of Christ, not only for special students of 
theology, but for the intelligent Christian public. 





The Works and Letters Charles and Mary Lamb 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS 





7vols.,8°. Very fully illustrated. Each, net, $2.25. Vols. V1. and Vil., the Letters (completing the work) now ready 


‘* We congratulate Mr, Lucas on this crown to his enduring work and equally congratulate all lovers 
of Lamb on the possession of the seven volumes which form, if not the ideal edition of Lamb, at least the 
best which is likely to be produced for very many years—it may well be forever.” — The Spectator. 


Send for 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York 





London 
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A New Book by the Author of “ The Habitant”’ 


THE VOYAGEUR 
find Other Poems 
By WILLIAM HENRY DRUMMOND 


Auther of “The Habitant,” “Johnnie Courteau,” etc. 





Illustrated by FredericKk Simpson Coburn 


Photogravure Edition 


8vo. With 16 full-page Illustrations in Photo- 
gravure and ornamental headpieces. Bound in 
quarter calf, gilt top,’in a box. Net,$2.50. (By 
mail, $2.75.) ; 


Library Edition 


1z2mo. With 2 Colored Plates and 8 other full- 
page Illustrations and ornamental headpieces. 
Bound in cloth extra. Net, $1.25. (By mail, 


$1.40.) 





It is with sincere pleasure that the publishers announce a new volume of 
poems by Dr. Drummond. The reason for the success which has attended the 
earlier volumes is well expressed by The Outlook in the following words: 


“Dr. Drummond in his former volumes of verse has interpreted for us the simple 
life of the Canadian folk. In the present volume the same theme is pursued, but there 
is endless variety. The merit of the book in the last analysis rests in the sympathetic 
and wholesome interpretation of the tragedies and the pleasures of the simple lives de- 
picted. The volume is not overladen with technicalities, but one is convinced that 
the author saw the places that he describes, laughed with his characters, mourned with 
them, but, above all, that he loved them and took a virile joy in their lives and in 
making them his companions.” 


The same elements of variety, humor, and sympathetic wholesomeness 
abound in the new book, and will command instant attention. 











New York ——G. P. PUTNAIY’S SONS—— London 
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The Connoisseur’s Library 


A Series of Twenty Works on Art (no more and no less) 
Edited by : 
CYRIL DAVENPORT 


Of the British Museum 


All collectors of works of art should welcome the appear. 
ance of these volumes, as they will prove indispensable books 
of reference to all persons interested in collecting. Most of 
the so-called Minor Arts will be separately and fully dealt 
with from the historical, antiquarian, and artistic points of 
view by writers of acknowledged authority in their particular 
subjects. 

The volumes are royal octavo, the type fine and legible, 
the paper of the best.quality, and the illustrations produced 
by the finest processes. Zach volume contains from 25 to go 
full-page plates in photogravure or color, besides occasional 
text illustrations, 

They are sold at the uniform price of $6.75 net. 


Now Ready: 


Mezzotints 


(Reduced from photogravure) By CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A. 








With Forty Full-page Illustrations in Photogravure 


‘*A valuable and complete monograph. The author is fully 
equipped for his task by historical study and by technical knowledge. ZO: 











He has the sensitive eye of the expert, and he is, therefore, a skilled bl 
guide for the collector. He writes entirely in the right spirit. The is 
galleries show that mezzotinting is not a lost art. The photogravures =, 


present charming copies of precious masterpieces.” — Scotsman. 


Porcelain By EDWARD DILLON Hs 


With Forty-seven Full-page Illustrations Sy 2: 99 Se aee 
LEA 
(Twenty-eight Colored) and a Key to Porcelain Marks i >vvoeOvO®eH 


‘* This work traces the history of Porcelain both in the Far East Fe y 
and in the West. Mr. Dillon dwells upon the commanding position =J% * yo HY Y 
that China has occupied in that history, and illustrates the steps by 
which the Porcelain of China found its way to the adjacent lands of Size, 74x10 inches 
Korea and Japan as well as to the nearer East, and finally to Europe.” 











Miniatures By DUDLEY HEATH 


114 Illustrations (23 Colored, 41 Photogravure, and 48 Collotype) 


An historical account of the art of miniature, suggestive and stimulating to further study and 
appreciation rather than an exhaustive catalogue. A number of the illustrations have never before been 
reproduced. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


New York G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS London 
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History of 
English Furniture 


From the Beginning of Tudor times down to the last of the Georges 
With nearly 1000 Large Illustrations, Including Sixty Plates in Color 


By PERCY MACQUOID, R.1. 


Issued in 20 Folio Parts 11x15 Inches. Each, net, $2.50 





























The work is divided into these periods: 


1—The Age of Oak 3—ZThe Age of Mahogany 
2—The Age of @alunt 4—The Composite Age 


(Each period forms a complete and separate volume) 


Vol. I1.—The Age of Oak. (Parts I-V.) 240 Pages, with about 250 Illus- 
trations, Including 15 Plates in Color, Folio, Cloth, $15.00 net. Now Ready. 


The History of English Furniture has been strangely neglected, and no adequate work 
on the subject has ever been issued: this is the more surprising, as, of all the Arts, England 
has been pre-eminent in cabinet-making. Many of the great houses in England are full of 
priceless furniture, which hitherto has been utterly unknown even to connoisseurs. Mr. 
Macquoid’s work will deal fully with all classes of furniture in use through over three centu- 
ries, and each link in the chain of evolution has been studied and brought out with great 
care, The book, although a work of reference, will in no way be a dry catalogue, but will 
add considerably to our historical knowledge of the manners of our forefathers, while research 
has brought to light many interesting facts hitherto unknown. 

The size of the work is 11x15 inches, and each part will contain at least three 
full-page. plates in color from drawings by Mr. Shirley Slocombe, from subjects selected 
by Mr. Macquoid, which will be reproduced as near facsimile as is possible to attain by 
the present methods employed in color printing. Each part will contain about forty-eight 
pages, and there will be nearly one thousand illustrations distributed throughout the text, 
all of which have been made especially for this work under the direction of the Author. 


‘*A superb art book. . . . A fine beginning to a work that is evidently to be magnificent. . 
Every resource of typographical art and of modern pictorial reproduction has been employed in the production 
of this history of English furniture. Mr. Macquoid is certainly the highest living authority on the subject in 
England.”—New York Sun. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 
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Jt MONUMENTAL WORK 


The United States 


1607 - 1904 


A. History of Three Centuries of Progress in Population, 
Politics, Industry, Commerce and Civilization o o 





“By WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 
‘and FLETCHER WILLIS HEWES 


To be in 10 volumes, 8vo, containing numerous diagrams and tables 
showing industrial and financial development and comprehensive maps. 
Each volume covers a distinct period and is fully indexed 33 $3 $3 


Sold separately. Each $3.50 net 





Mealy oe I.—Colonization, 1607-1697 
»* 1 Votume II.—Colonial Union, 1698-1774 


To be followed by 
Vol. 3. Revolution and Constitution, 1775- | Vol. 7. The Civil War and Reconstruction, 


1788 1861-1869 
Vol. 4. The Early Republic, 1789-1821 Vol. 8. The New North and the New South, 
Vol. 5. Industrial Awakening, 1822-1845 1870-1885 
Vol. 6. The Great Debate, 1846-1860 Vol. 9. Economic Crises, 1886-1897 


Vol. 10. A World Power, 1898-1904 
Send for Full Prospectus 





WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 


The London Academy (Eng.):—This first volume of a comprehensive History of the United 
States arrests attention by its thorough scholarship, its breadth of treatment, and its lucidity 
of style. Its literary qualities are most evident. The authors recognize the solidarity of 
history. . . . Vivid. . . . Clear. . . . Concise. The Republic of the Westis ... 
given its rightful place in the procession of the world powers. 


Journal of Education :—A wealth of information in a delightful literary setting. 


Congregationalist :—A brilliant, easy-flowing narrative. Strong in the brief biographies. The 
single page on Magellan is a wonderful monograph. A sturdy common-sense which inspites 
confidence. 


Education :—This history will meet with the approval of thoughtful people and take a permanent 
place among the popular histories of our country. 


Review of Reviews :—In this first volume the ground has been covered in an interesting way ; 
the proportions of the narrative have been wisely adjusted ; and discrimination has been 
used in the selection of materials. 


Evening Post :—The separate treatment of industrial subjects emphasizes a wofully neglected 
side of American history, and makes the chapters easy and not unprofitable reading. 


NEW YoRK C. P. PUTNAM’S SONS LONDON 
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THE COMPLETE . 


Kano Jiu-Jitsu (Jiudo) 


The Official Jiu-Jitsu of the Japanese Government, 
with the Additions by Hoshino and Tsutsumi, and 
Chapters on the Sericus and Fatal Blows and on 
Kuatsu, the Japanese Science of the Restoration of Life 


By H. IRVING HANCOCK 
Author of “Japanese Physical-Training,”’ “Jiu-Jitsu Combat Tricks,’’ etc. 


and HATSUAUMA HIGASHI 
One-time Instructor in Kano Jiu-Jitsu at Doshisha College, Japan 





With more than 500 Illustrations from life 
and 4 charts. $4.50 net 


Mr. Hancock’s earlier books on Jiu-Jitsu were intended to pave the way for this 
the first complete and authentic work. The Kano Jiu-Jitsu System, or as it is known 
in Japan, ¥iudo, is the system officially adopted by the Japanese Government. The 
system consisted originally of 47 tricks of combat and 15 ‘‘serious’’ tricks, but with 
the additions and amplifications by Hoshino and Tsutsumi, the complete course com- 
prises 160 tricks. They are divided into three sections: The first includes 60 tricks 
of combat in a logical order of sequence, these being intended as a preparation for 
the more advanced tricks in Section Two. In the second section, the pupil is ad- 
vanced to more scientific tricks and gradually led on to the *‘ serious’’ work in Sec- 
tion Three, by which an opponent may, when necessary, be maimed or killed. 

_A most interesting addition to the series of 
combat tricks is presented in the wonderful 
methods of AXwatsu, by means of which an op- 
ponent who has become unconscious or even 
** killed ’’ is resuscitated. 

Much has been said recently concerning the 
comparative merits of Jiu-Jitsu and the occi- 
dental form of wrestling. In certain recent 
exhibitions the American wrestler has been 
awarded the verdict; but this was based upon a 
misapprehension as to the rules governing Jiu- 
Jitsu. In the latter, the combat is continued 
until one of the opponents has been subdued, 
and, as will be seen from the present book, many 
tricks are worked out while the ultimate victor is 
on his back. The question of the superiority of 
the two systems cannot be settled merely by ex- 
hibitions and, indeed, they can hardly rightly be 
compared. 

_ While Jiu-Jitsu can be practised with advantage to general physical culture, its 
ultimate purpose is frankly for attack and defence of a serious nature. It is not 
necessary that the whole system should. be thoroughly mastered in order to be found 
of inestimable value when necessary, and indeed there are some simple tricks which 
women could learn and apply in times of danger, whereby an assailant could be 
rendered unconscious at least until the arrival of help. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


New York G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS London 
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A Spring 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not refresh, or the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, “Dyspepsia and re- 
duced state of the nervous system. 
It is the most Nourishing, Strength- 
ening and Invigorating Tonic known. 
Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid’ Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
boitle postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents, 
RKumrorp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 

















The 







EVERY 
PAIR 
WARRANTED 


wf 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


‘CLASP TOP STYLE 
For attaching to lower edge of Corset 
Quickly adjusted or removed 
OF YOUR DEALER 
Or Sample Pair on receipt of price. 
Mercerized 25c. Silk 50c. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 
THE NAMEus- 
is stamped on 
every Loop. 


CORSET 
CLASP 
Bs 
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66 ”? 

WHY “PAGANS”? 

HE term “‘ pagan” literally means villager, rustic, 

cr barbarian, and as used by Christians means an 

idolatrous or godless man—a heathen: A 
heathen means a Aecather-man, bushman or sav- 
age! Now consider the absurdity of applying this 
term pagan to the old Greek Philosophers, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the 
history of religion, ethics, and philosophy. These men 
were not rustics or barbarians and not godless, but emi- 
nently ‘‘ godly,” and represented the highest urban 
culture. In their works will be found the most ex- 
alted conceptions of God, the Soul, and a life of virtue. 
In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New 
Testament was written, will be found a clearer statement 
of the doctrine of the immortal soul and its future 
states of probation, reward, and punishment than can 
be found in any part of the Bible. And in Plato’s 
Dialogues will be found a perfect statement of the 
Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full statement of 
the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms identi- 
cal with that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, 
Herbert Spencer. To get a true idea of ‘* pagan” 
teachings and correct popular misconceptions, read Vol. 
I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn Ethical 
Association, entitled Zhe Ethics of the Greek Philoso- 
phers, by Prof. Jas. H. Hyslop, 333 pages, 21 illus- 
trations, including many portraits of the philosophers, 
and a Life of Socrates. 


Price, $2.00 at all Booksellers. 


. Publishers, 
Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO AND LONDON 
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Alert, Shrewd and Courageous 





ED FOX, the hero of Cuartes G. D. Roserts’ latest story, 
will hold a place in literature beside the animal favorites 
that we have grown-to love. Black Beauty, Bob the 

Son of Battle, Buck, and the rest will welcome a leader among 

them, a fox who by his nobility of action proves himself true 

to the best instincts of his race. Our blood tingles as we trail with 
him through the brush, eluding the. baying hounds by superior 
cunning, or prowl with him in search of forage for his family. 

Mr. Roberts is to be congratulated; he has given us from his 
intimate knowledge a fox that is truly a fox—not one of those 
animals we have become accustomed to in recent years, which are 
but human minds running about in rabbit’s skin or mink’s fur. 

Amusing fancies, answering the question “ What would you do 

if you were a rabbit?” but not convincing. 


THE ROMANCE OF 


RED FOX 


will hold you from start to finish as no other 
story of wild life could. ‘The first generous 
installment will appear in 


JUNE OUTING. 


We ask you to order this number from your 
dealer or directly from us, at once, as the 
popular demand for Mr. 
Roberts’ work is great 
and we do not wish 
you to be disappointed. 



















THE OUTING 
PUBLISHING CO., 


239 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
ee 
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| The ies. iv Your Clothes 


are EATEN IN or RUBBED OUT in the wash 

Easy Washing Soaps EAT the clothes 

| Safe Soaps require RUBBING and rubbing means HOLES 
DOESN'T eat clothes 


lashes WITHOUT rubb 
_ Fearhne Iss $ G3 for deli ate PMachiixns 


| CoatlySi Silks and Laces 
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Mothers! 
Mothers!! 
Mothers!!! 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MII, 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS, 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
andtake noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle. 











- cheap kind universal regret. 


brass bed made to sell. 





Rogers Fine 
AND 


Bedding 


Brass and Iron Bedsteads 


OF EXCLUSIVE AND ORIGINAL DESIGN 


2 « Davenports, Etc. a2 2 


Our mattresses, made from curled Horse Hair, which has been 
taken from live and healthy animals and thoroughly sterilized 
before using, are celebrated for their comfort and durability. 
The life of a Brass Bed depends upon the tubing and the lacquer. 
Good tubing and good lacquer mean universal satisfaction; the 
It all looks alike at first, but the 
grade we use costs almost three times that used in the every-day 


Chas. P. Rogers @. Co.., aree Sirect’ New York. 


Established 1855. MANUFACTURERS. 


t, New York, N. Y. 
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‘The Sideboard and the Silver 


The sideboard should be stocked with the kind of silver that gives 
pleasure gs its use and in its exhibition. 
Tae See ot re Pere weey Oe ine meh 


“1847 ROGERS BROS: 


It is the kind which sta which stays in the family through generations and is appreciated 


equally for its weari 
chase silver for a new 


“Silver Plate that Wears,” insist upon “1 


quality and for its beauty. If there is occasion to pur- 
ome or at the time of 


you would secure 
"yd ‘Sold by leading 


RS 
dealers everywhere. Sénd for our catalogue “F-15” showing all patterns. 


NEW YORK 





MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co. a., Sesseanet) 


. CHICAGO 








Books Received 


o Publishers: 

“Publishers are requested to give the prices of books with 
editorial copies, otherwise it will be wmpossible to supply 
them in this department. 


ART 
Cox (Kenyon), Old Masters and New. Fox, Duffield 
& Co. $1.50. 
BIOGRAPHY 


Barry (William, D.D.), Ernest Renan. Scribner. $1.00 
net. 
Bradley (William Ae. William Cullen Bryant. 


Macmillan. 75 
Calvert Ca F.), The Like of Cervantes. John Lane. 


$1. 
He ford c. H.), Robert Browning. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


$1 
Peck (Harry Thurston), William Hickling Prescott. 
Macmillan. Me 5 cents net. 
Powers Raat. Own Story. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Rose (N fary), The Women = Shakespeare’s Family. 


John Lane. 50 cents ne 

Smith (Goldwin), y ouey ‘of Gladstone. A. Wessels 
Co. _75 cents net. 

Stearns (Frank Preston), Cambridge Sketches. Lippin- 
cott. $1.50 net. 

Edited by Upton (Geo: P.), Theodore Thomas: A 

2 vols. McClurg. $6.00 


ei: Autobiography. 


Wack (Heney Wellington), The Romange of Victor Hugo 
FICTION 

Adems (Andy), The Outlet. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Austia (Mary), Isideo, Eloughiton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Beach (Rex E.), Pardners. McClure, Phillips & Co 


Bell (J. J.), Mr. Pennycook’s Boy. Harper. $1.25. 
Boyle Ce Frazer), Serena. A. S. Barnes & Co. 


$1 
Brooks (Elizabeth W.), As the World Goes By. Little, 
Brown & Co, $1.50. 
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. Harper. 
1.50. 
Care (Charles), The Van Suyden Sapphires. Dodd, 
e . $1.50. 
Castle (Agnes and Egerton), Rose of the World. Stokes. 
1.50. 
sis, (Willa Sibert), The Troll Garden. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. 
es, > = Sag a K.), The Club of Queer Trades. 
Clark ee Heber) a Adeler’’), The Quakeress.° 
J.C. Winston Co. $1. 
Clouigion (J. Storer), The Vaeantie at Large. 
— Games B.), On Tybee Knoll. A. S. Barnes 


$1. 
Cramp (Walter 8), Psyche. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
Cutting _ Stewart), Little Stories of Courtship. 


Ni Co. 
Dunigay, (A (Abigail Set, From the West to the West. 


$x. 
Friend Emi Masks. G. W. Ogilvie & Co. 
~~ = amlin), The Tyranny of the Dark. Harper. 


$r. 
Gordon 7 ee C.), The Gift of the Morning Star. 
Funk & Wagnalls. 1.50. 
Grant (ana Orchid. Scribner. $1.25. 
mapas | Anna Katharine), The Amethyst Box. 


bee | a (Anna Katharine), The House in the Mist. 


Hale (William), A Dauntless Viking. .Badger. $1.50. 
~— (econ), Pg oe on the Brain. Double- 


Henderson Pot fi flantord S ihe Children of Good Fortune. 
hton, Mifflin : Co. $1.30 net. 

Hewiet 5 ee) Fond Adventures. 

Hill (Frederick Trevor), The 


$r. 
Heramie’ E. W.), Stingaree. $1.50. 
Jack a CEs Ross), Dan gg = Dillingham. 


), Lady Noggs, Peeress. McClure, Phil- 
An Old Man’s Idyl. McClurg. 


Buchanan (Thompson), Judith Triumphant. 


Brent: .10. 


Bobbs- 
Bobbs- 


Harper. $1.50. 
Accomplice. Harper. 


$x. 
Jepson G3 
lips ‘ 
Johnson (Wolcott), 
$1.00 net. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Books Received—Continued. 


FICTION—Continued 
Kiser (S. E.), Charles the Chauffeur. F. A. Stokes Co. 
Lefevre (Edwin), The Golden Flood. McClure, Phillips 
 .. (Birea Henry), The Sunset Trail. A. S. Barnes. 
Lincola, Joseph C.), Partners of the Tide. A. S. Barnes 


. $1.50. 

ons Bgl pong | J). lags Morals of Marcus Ordeyne. 
fs) ane. 

— Mleabeliss "A Royal Knight. 

MacGrath (A (Harold), The Princess Elopes. Bobbs- 

MacGrath (Harold), Enchantment. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Martin (Edward Sentord), The Courtship of a Careful 
Man. Harper. 

Mason (A. E. W.), The? ‘Four Feathers. Macmillan. 
25 cents. 

Mathews (Frances Aymar), the Marquise’s Millions. 
Funk & Wagnalls $1.00 ne 

McCutcheon (George Barr), The Purple Parasol. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25 

Meredith (Katharine ilies Cheever), The Wing of Love. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 

Nason (Frank Lewis), The Vision of Elijah Berl. Little, 


Brown & Co... $1.50. 
— (Lloyd), The Motormaniacs. Bobhbs-Merrill 
Pattee (Fred Lewis), The House of the Black Ring. 
ry Holt & Co. $1.50. 
Peck, (Pivodorn). Hester a he Grants. Fox, Duffield 


Phelps (C. E. D , The Accolade. 
i (George i.), The Bishop’s Niece. H. B. Turner 


Sualice. (E. R.), Constance West. John Lane. $1.50. 
Ray 5g Curia). On the Firing Line. Little, Brown 


$1. 
Rice (Alice eset Sandy. Century. - $1.00. 
eee: Corval), The Heart of Hope. Dodd, Mead 


$r. 
Gteeas Sotat. Phe Girl from Home. McClure, Phillips 
unt Ruth Leena Led Ro Second Wooing of Salina 
Sue. Harper. §$r. 
Thurston &. Temple), ‘The Apple of Eden. Dodd, 


ead & Co. $1.5 
Van — (Marie), Theta of the Mill. Dodd, Mead 


Co. $1. So. 
Waller (M. E) Ss anna. a 2 $1.50. 
and wson. Dillingham. 50 


Webb (Richard), Me 
cents. 

Wells Aisay and Taber (Harry egnome), The Matri- 
monial Bureau. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $i.50. 

Spee er (H. G.), Twelve Stories and a Dream. Scribner. 

White (Pred’k M.), The Crimson Blind. R. F. Fenno & 
Oo. 

Whitson (John H.), Justin Wingate, Ranchman. Little, 


rown & Co. 1.50. 
baane 7 (William R. A.), A Knot of Blue. Little, Brown 


0. $1.50. 


Dillingham. 


Lippincott. $1.50. 


HISTORY 
Barry eee, Port Arthur. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


$1. 

Blaisdell “Albert F.), and Ball (Francis K.), Short Stories 
from American History. Ginn & Co. 40 cents. 
Channing (Edward), A History of the United States. 

Vol. I. 1oc0o-1660. Macmillan. $2.50 net. 
Lawler (Thomas Bonaventure, A.M.), The Story of Co- 
lumbus and Magellan. -Ginn & Co. 40 cents. 
McKinley (Albert Edward), The Suffrage Franchise in 

=. —— English Colonies in America. Ginn 


ae: (Philip oe Medieval and Modern History. 
Ginn r) 5° 
"2." ane Yellow War. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.20 


Paul (Herbert), A History of Modern England. Mac- 
millan. $2.50 net. 

Thayer (William Roscoe), A Short History of Venice. 
Macmillan. $1.50 net. 


PAMPHLETS 


Gano (Heloise), Past, Present, and Future Presidents. 
Morton & Co. 25 cents. 
Lane (John), Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, Kt. John Lane. 


(Continued on second page following) 





The Gregorian 





between Fifth Aveaue and Herald Square 


35tb Street West ef 
i] Rew Work | 








Elegantly appointed Hotel — 
centrally located. 


Entirely new. Absolutely fire- 
proof. 


European plan. 


Refined patronage solicited. 











Write for Illustrated Booklet 














Ladies who prefer to use a fice 


quality of stationery fo 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane's Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). These 
goods are presented in Superfine and Extr 
Superfine Brands, the latter being unsuf: 
passed in Purity, Tone and Beautiful So : 
Finish by even the finest foreign produc- 
tions. Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and sup- 


plied to the trade only by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 
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JUNE 
WITH ITS ROSES 


flies fast — but not faster 
than the June-time of your 
life. Have you made ample 
provision for its Autumn ? 


An Endowment Policy in 
the Equitable gives you the 
surplus earnings of your 
youth when it is needed most 
— securing comfort for your 
mature years and meanwhile 
protection for your family — 
if you die. 


Splendid opportunities for men of character to act as representatives. 
Write to GAGE E.TARBELL 2% Vico President 
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Books Received—Coxdinued. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 


Bangs Coke Kendrick), The Worsted Man. Harper. 
50 cents. 

Branch (Anna Hempstead), The Shoes that Danced. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10 net. 

* Chadwick (John bay Later Poems. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1. i 

Devs (Edward), The A Temple. Knickerbocker 


ace (Michael), Poems. Scribner. $1.2 
Dunbar (Paul Laurence), Lyrics of Sunshine one Shadow. 
odd, Mead & Co. $1.00 net. 

Farquhar (Edward), Poems. Badger. $1.50. 

Mackaye (Percy), Fenris, the Wolf. Macmillan, $1.25 net. 

Edited by McWilliam (R., B.A.), The Merchant of Venice. 
Henry Holt & Co. 35 cents net. 

Noble (Esther Gideon), Macbeth. Badger. $1.00. 

Rice Bh Syed The Athlete’s Garland. McClurg. 80 


Scollard Clinton), -_ and Elegies. George William 
Browning. $1.3 
Suidentaes einen, St. John’s Fire. H. W. Wilson Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Adler are Marriage and Divorce. McClure, Phillips 


Carson (Tho. G.), Man’s Responsibility. Putnam. $1.00. 
Champlin (John Denison, A.M.), he Young Folks’ 


oe of Natural History. Henry Holt & Co. - 


Cody (Sherwin), The Art of Writing and Speaking the 
English Language. Old Greek Press. 

Collins (F. Howard), Author and Printer. Henry 
Frowde. 5s. net. 

one of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 

03. Government Printing Office. 

Susann (Edward H:), The Twentieth Century. Child. 

ohn Lane. 

Corelli (Marie), Free Opinions. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.20 net. 

Davenport (Frederick Morgan), Primitive Ras ye in Re- 
ligious Revivals. Macmillan. $1.50 

Geo: e By Hg Progress and Sor _ SO 

e & Co. $1.00. 

Hale (Edward Everett, Jr.), Dramatists of To-day. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 

Illustrated Catalogue Paintings in the Metropolitan 
useum of Art. Published by the Museum. 
Jefferson (Charles Edward), The Minister as Prophet. 

T. Y«Crowell & Co. 90 cents 

ie, (Prince), Russian Literature. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. $2.00 net. 

McClain (Emlin, LL.D.), Constitutional Law in the 
United States. Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 

Mérimée (Prosper), Colomba. Putnam. $1.00. 

Meyer-Forster (Wilhelm), Karl Heinrich. Newson & Co. 
80 cents. 

Munsterberg (Hugo), The Eternal Life. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 85 cents net. 

Compiled by Parsons (Arthur Jeffrey), Catalogue of the 
Gardiner Greene Hubbard Collection of Engravings. 
Government Prigting Office. 

Puig (Genapen: Be news Sy de Littérature et de Morale. 

Edouard Cornely et Cie. 3 fr. 50. 





Poirson (S.), Mon Feminisme. E. Bernard. 3 fr. 50. 
A Publisher’s Confession. Doubleday, Page é Co. 


cents net. 
NATURE 
G. B. W., Amcety in Tyas. Merrym 
Peckham (George W. 5 and Peckham. Oe eh G.). 
ener Social and Solitary. Houghton, Mifflin & 


Powell” (Ee a The Orchard and the Fruit Garden. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50 net. 
Rambaud (Alfred), Simkovitch ( imir G.), Novicow 
(J.), Roberts (Peter), Hourwich (Isaac A.), The 
ase of Russia. Fox, Duffield & Co. $1.25 net. 
Rees (David D.), How to Punctuate. Woodruff-Collins 
Printing Co. 40 cents. 
Beene ae ery 4 The Trial of Jesus. Dodd, Mead & 
2 
Saint- ngs (peranitie de), Paul et Virginie. Putnam. 


$r. 
a by the late Marquess of Salisbury, K.G. Dutton. 
2 vols. 
Schultz (Jeanne), sa Neuvaine de Colette. W. R. Jen- 
kins. 60 cent 
a — Thompson), Woodmyth and Fable. Cen- 


$r. 
Smith’ 7. Russell, Ph.D.), The Organization of Ocean 
Commerce. Ginn : 
Prepared by Solberg (Thorwald), 


, Copyrigie i in Congress, 
1789-1904. vernment 


nee aa American That Ponte Lippincott. 


Stephen en (Lesie), Bs Baays es Freethinking and Plain- 
Stoll mar dees AM, Phy D.), John Webster. A. 


Mudge & Son. 

Casual Essays of The Sun. Robert Grier Cooke. $1. 

As Taught by Swedenborg (Emanuel), thd Useful Lite: 
A Crown to the Simple Life. Scribn 

Sykes (Frederick Henry, A.M., Ph.D.), Eielebtect Eng- 
lish Poe tion Scribn 

— (WwW. s Yaggemaat: “Christian Science Ex- 

sed. BT i or Committee, Publishers. $1.00. 

Whiting (Lilian), The Outlook Beautiful. Little, Brown 

& Co. $1.00 net. 


TRAVEL 


Abbot (Brig.-Gen. Henry L.), ree of the Panama 
Canal. Macmillan. $1.50 n 
Adler (Elkan Nathan), Jews in , Lands. Jewish 
Publication Society of America. 
Fox oa. Jr.), Following the Sun- Flag. Scribner. 
1.25 net. 
Gissing (George), By i: the 1%? om Scribner. $1.75 net. 
Ireland (Alleyne, F. S.), The Far Eastern Tropics. 
Houghton, Mifflin. é Co. $2.00. 
———, Letters from an Oregon Ranch. McClurg. 
1.25 net 
Lee {Wermen). The Enchanted Woods. John Lane. 
1.2 
McCrackan (W. D.), The Fair Land Tyrol, L. C. Page 
& Co. $1.60. 


McLain (John Scudder), Alaska -_ the Klondike. 
McClure, rons. fe Bn $2.00 ne 

Edited by oo ie orge Burbank Ph.D.), The 
Bahama Islan acmillan. $10.00. 

Wharton (Edith), listen Backgrounds. Scribner. 
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New York City Hotel The VEN DOME 


Broadway, Corner 4ist Street, New York 
First-class Hotel at Moderate Prices 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


350 Rooms, 200 Bathrooms. Within two blocks 
are located 15 of the most prominent theatres. 

Two minutes’ walk from the shopping district 
and New York’s finest stores. 

Times Square subway station, 1 block away. 
Seven minutes from City Hall and lower Broadway. 








L. L. Topp, Proprietor, 
with Mr. Todd: 


Associated in ; 
Messrs. M. J. CRawForD, E. SANFORD CROWELL, and F. C. GRUEN. 
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HISTORY OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


—_— 





The Historical Works of Elizabeth 


W. Latimer. 


OFFER} 


In 8 vols., with 200 illustrations 


If you like them, send $1 a month for twelve months and 
receive the Review of Reviews during the term of these pay- 
ments. 


If you do not like them, return them at our expense 


THIS OFFER SAVES YOU $10.50 








8 Volumes Sold 

—- with the -—— 

Review of Reviews 
for a Year. 








VOLUME I 
Russia and Turkey in the 
Nineteenth Century 
VOLUME II 
Europe in Africa in the 
Nineteenth Century 
VOLUME Ill 
My Scrap Book of the 
French Revolution 
VOLUME IV 
The Last Years of the 
Nineteenth Century 
VOLUME V 
England in the Nineteenth 
Century 
VOLUME VI 
France in the Nineteenth 
Century 
VOLUME VII 
Spain in the Nineteenth 
Century 
VOLUME VIII 
Italy in the Nineteenth 
Century 








ous illustrations. 





The Latimer Histories of the Nineteenth Century, 
in eight octavo volumes, -with over 200 full-page 
pictures and maps, are sold by the publishers, 
McClurg & Co., for $20 for the set. This edition 
was specially printed for our subscribers by the 
famous University Press, Cambridge. 


MODERN HISTORY MADE FASCINATING 


Mrs. Latimer has the wonderful knack of writing 
history with such a sense of the dramatic as fastens 
the attention’of the ordinary reader, although noth- 
ing is sacrificed to truth or authenticity. 

She has studied the weighty histories that few of 
us have either the time or the inclination to read. 
The result is that she has been able to write from a 
full knowledge of her subjects in exactly the way you 
would enjoy reading it. “ Historical Gossip” is the 
name the author long considered for her books, and it 
describes them exactly. No historical philosophy, no 
theoretical working out of cause and effect, but a de- 
lightful story of the way things have happened in the 
nineteenth century. 


LIKE LETTERS FROM A FRIEND. 


It has often been remarked that the Latimer His- 
torical Series read like letters from an intimate 
friend, telling of what his own eyes have seen,—a 
simple, direct narrative of the most notable events, 

There are no subjects upon which the average American is 
so poorly informed as on those treated in these volumes. In 
Volume III, Mrs. Latimer collects from her ‘‘scrap-book ”’ 
the most interesting anecdotes of Marie Antoinette and Louis 
XVI.; of Madame de Pompadour, Robespierre, and the hun- 
dreds of other ill-fated persons in the French Revolution, 
In the same way, the fifth volume, *“‘ England in the Nine- 
teenth Century,’’ begins with the accession of Queen 
Victoria, and is replete with interesting information 


A HANDSOME SET 


The eight handsome octavo volumes are bound in royal blue cloth, with numer- 


The well-printed pages are attractive, and very easy to read 


A FEW LEATHER-BOUND SETS 





A very few sets of the limited de luxe leather. 
bound edition remain. We will let our own sub. 
scribers have the balance at $x a month for oes 
fifteen months, including a year’s sub. Critic 
scription to the Revizew or REevigWSs The Review 
or$r3.5socash. That is, if youwrite of Reviews Co. 
in time, as we do not antici- 13 Astor Place 
pate that the 30 or 4o sets New York 
will last long aftersuch : Send me the Latimer Histories, 
an offer. The bind- which you are offering with a one year’s 
ing is Turkey subscription to the Review or Reviews. If 
red _half- they are satisfactory, I will pay $r a month for 12 

er. months. If not, I will return them in good condition, 
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100 copies from Pen-written and 50 


copies from 
we are willing to send a complete “*‘ Dupticator” without deposit on 
ten days’ trial. 


No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no printer’s 


FELIX G. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bidg., 111 John St., N. Y, 


aaa Nam What 1s Daus Tip- Top? 
TO PROVE Seu25 


that Daus’ “Tip-Top” 





device for making 


Typewritten original 


UPLICATORS. ice for 





t AUCTION REVOLVERS, GUNS, 
Swordsand Military Goods. NEWand 
old. Bargains for use or decorating. 


Ss Large illustrated 15c catalogue mailed 
6c stamps, Francis Bannerman, 579 Broadway, N.Y. 


VALUABLE TO EVERY AUTHOR 


If you want to KEEP INFORMED on any 
subject, or desire personai clippings or reviews of 
your writings, DON’T FAIL to subscribe. 

TERMS—roo Clippings, $5.00; 250 Clippings, 
= 500 Clippings, $22.00; 1000 Clippings, 

0.00, 





The Manhattan Press Clipping Bureau 


New York Arthur Cassot, Manager London 


Knickerbocker Building 
No. 2 West 14th Street, New York 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 


Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training of girls that make 
itan extraordinary school. 

The hands and the body are trained withthe mind. Courses in Domestic 
Economy and Applied Housekeeping. Lessons in Sewing, Cooking, Dress 
Cutting, Millinery, Home Sanitation, Conversation and Walking—all with- 
outextracost. Special advantages in Music and Art. 10 miles from Boston, 
Write for catalogue. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 


A school for boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium with swimming 1. Strong teachers. 
Earnest boys. A vigorous school life. American ideals. Fits for College, 
Scientific School and Business. Illustrated pamphlet sent free. 

Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














DIVINITY SCHOOL 


oF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1905-06, Now Ready. 





Trimmed Edges 


Subscribers who prefer 
cut to uncut leaves are re- 
quested to notify this office. 
To such subscribers THE 
CRITIC will be sent here- 
after with trimmed edges. 




















Celebrated Hats 


The Dunlap Silk Umbrella 


178-180 Fifth Ave. 567-569% Fifth Ave. 
Bet. 22d & 23d Sts. Windsor Arcade 
181 Broadway 
NEW YORKA 








914 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Palmer House 


CHICAGO 





Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities 
of the World 
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A Rare Chance 


for 
Lovers of Literature 


E believe that YOU will find Porr Lore the most indispensable of your maga- 
zines after you have read about three numbers. On. this account we will send 
you the Summer, Autumn and Winter numbers of 1905 for $1.00 — the regular price 





5 is $1.00 a number — at this special price we lose money, but we are going to make it 
= up in future years, because we are confident you will become a regular subscriber. 
§ Fill out the order below—or one like it—return it with a dollar bill, and you will never 
| regret it — if you do let us know. As a foretaste of what you may expect, we print 


the contents of the Summer issue—the first number it will be sent you. This offer 


will not appear again. Do it now. 





CONTENTS OF SUMMER NUMBER 
1. Joyzelle. A Drama in five acts, by Maurice Maeter- 6. Pulse in Verbal Rhythm. By Mary Halleck 
linck, Translated in its entirety. Greenewalt. 


2. The Child by the Sea, A Poem by Robert 7. Zenmyson’s Holy Grail. By Prof. Eugene 
Iphys Everett. Parsons. 


3. The Wooing of Damayanti, Being the story 8. Fapanese Poetry Again. By Elizabeth Balch. 


of Prince Nala, translated from the Sanskrit of the 9. The Real Hamlet and the Oldest:of Au, 
Mahabharata, by Amy H. W. Bullock. By Alice Williams Brotherton. 


4. A Poet of Italy. An Appreciation of Giosue Car- 10. Recent German Criticism: Bulthaupi on 
ducci, by M. W. Arms. Hlauptman, By Prof. Paul H. Grummann, 


5. Walt Whitman and Arno Holz. By Amelia 11. The School of Literature. 
Von Ende, 12. Life and Letters. 


In Format 


Port Lore is 714 x 10 inches in size, printed in large clear type on specially manufactured 
featherweight paper, and sew throughout. From the standpoint of Mechanical beauty it invites 
comparison with any periodical in the world. Each number contains at least 144 pages. 





SPECIAL ORDER FORM 


THE POET LORE COMPANY, 194 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which, as per your special CRITIC offer send me 
the SUMMER, WINTER and FALL Numbers of 


Poet Xore for 1905 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS | 
- The Corrected English New Testament 


A Revision of the ‘‘ Authorised ’’ Version (by Nestle’s Resultant Text). 
Prepared with the Assistance of Eminent Scholars and issued by 
SAMUEL LLOYD, a Life Governor of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, as his Memorial of the Society’s Centenary, 1904. With 
Preface by the BISHOP OF DURHAM 





16°, Printed on Bible Paper. Cloth, $1.50 net; Leather, full gilt, $2.25 net 


This version of the New Testament will certainly be heartily welcomed by all students and thoughtful 
readers of the Scripture. In making the translation the editors have endeavored to demonstrate that in 
the light of present knowledge of Greek and Greek text it is possible to make the classical English of the 
Authorised Version to convey with perfect accuracy and clearness the meaning of the original. The 
result is that the Corrected English New Testament embodies at once the accuracy of the Revised 
Version, and yet so largely preserves the noble general form of the older version. 


The Bishop of Durham says: ‘‘ The book marks a most important and faithful contribution to the 


great and necessarily gradual work of producing an ultimate and ideal English Bible.” 


Man and 


the Incarnation 


or, Man’s Place in the Universe as 
Determined by His Relation to the 
Incarnate Son 


By SAMUEL J. ANDREWS, D. D, 
Author of *‘ The Life of Our Lord upon the Earth,” etc. 


Crown 8° 


This book is written for those only who 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Incarnate Son of 
God,—very God and very man,—and its object is to 
place Him before them in that position which befits 
the dignity of His Person and the greatness of His 
work. The personality of God and the Trinity and 
the Incarnation are assumed to be true. They lie 
at the basis of the Scriptures and have been formu- 
lated by the Church in her creeds. Placing the 
Incarnation—the union of the Divine and human 
in the Person of the Son—in the centre, Dr. 
Andrews shows how all the acts of God in creation 
are related to Him, and what is the place of man 
in the universe both in time and in eternity. 





Life’s Dark 


Problems 
or, Is this a Good World? 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE 
Author of “* Life Beyond Death,” etc. 


Crown 8°. Net, $1.35 (By mail, $1.50) 


Dr. Savage discusses at length the principal 
ones of life’s dark problems. He holds, as all 
reasonable persons must, that to the finite mind an 
infinite universe must always be a mystery. All 
men need is solid standing ground under their feet 
and light enough to take the next step in advance, 
He attempts to say none of these difficulties is 
utterly overwhelming, but that in spite of them 
there is reason to trust in God and look forward 
with most inspiring hope to the future. 

The book ought to be helpful to those who are 
inclined to hold pessimistic views of the universe or 
who are crushed and helpless under specific bur- 
dens of their own. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SON 


27 West 23d Street 
NEW YORK 
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The Evolution of A Popular Scientific Study. By Ernst Harcxet. Trans- & 

Man. lated from the Fifth (enlarged) Edition by Josep McCase. } 
Two volumes 8°. With 30 Colored Plates and 512 Other 

Illustrations. Net $10.00. ; 


The time has come for a complete, comprehensive, and constructive presentment, 
in a popular form, of the now irresistible evidence for the evolution of man. This 
Professor Haeckel accomplishes in the new edition, recently issued in Germany, of his 
Anthropogenie. It is virtually a new work, and it entailed the better part of a year’s & 
arduous labor from its author. The text has been considerably augmented, the number 
of full-page colored plates has grown to thirty, the number of engravings (many full- } 
page size) to 512, and the number of genetic tables to sixty. These illustrations have 
all been designed and painted afresh by the author on a larger and finer scale, and are 
splendid examples of the artistic skill which Professor Haeckel counts among his many 
attainments. It is now, both in the scientific text and the illustrations, a superb manual 
of human development. 

No reproduction, however augmented, of the older translation could give an idea 
of the beauty and value of the completed edition of Professor Haeckel’s world-famed 
book. The new translation makes two volumes covering 948 pages, and, with one 
exception, all the plates and engravings have been retained. The work of editing and 
translating has been undertaken by Mr. Joseph McCabe, the translator of the Riddle of 
the Universe. The text is rendered in plain language, as far as possible, and all techni- 
calities are made clear to the inexpert reader—a task which has not been difficult in 
view of the 600 illustrations and tables. The work has, in fact, been written for the 
general reader, though even for the student it has no rival as. a comprehensive state- 
ment of the evolutionary position. The first volume deals with the history of the sub- 
ject, and presents a compendium of modern embryology. It is here that the wealth of 
illustration is greatest. The second volume discusses the evolution of the race in the 
light of comparative anatomy and paleontology, and has also a series of interesting 
chapters on the evolution of particular organs—organs of sense, reproduction, nerves, 
etc. The argument and attitude are scientific throughout, and the author never quits Q 
the biological territory on which he speaks with almost unrivalled authority to-day. | 
There is a full Index, and also an adequate Glossary. 


Man and the or, Man’s Place in the Universe as Determined by His Rela- 
tions to the Incarnate Son. By Samuet J. ANDReEws, D.D., 


author of ‘‘ The Life of Our Lord upon the Earth,’’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

Dr. Andrews is well known to biblical students as the author of ‘‘A Life of Christ.”’ 
This book was first published in 1862 and was at once reprinted in England and on the 
Continent, taking its place as one of the most scholarly works on its subject, which place 
it still retains. 

In the present work Christ is presented as the Revealer of the Godhead as well as 
the Redeemer of men. ~ Starting with the creation of man, God’s redemptive purpose is 
shown by His workings from the fall of man down to Christ, and from Christ until the 


' beginning of the new creation and the bringing in of the eternal kingdom. 


In the Introduction consideration is given to the question of the Bible as a medium 
of our knowledge of God’s present will, and the conclusion is reached that much oc 
modern criticism is unimportant, for the reason that if Christ is given His true place as 
Head of the Church, Christians need not be over-anxious about a book, as He can sup- 
ply all the needed light, not only in the present, but also as to the past and the future. 
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At New, Illustrated Issue of 


THE BEST AMERICAN DETECTIVE STORY 


The Leavenworth Case 


By 


KATHARINE GREEN 





[° is now more than twenty-five 


years since The Leaven-— 
worth Case was first published, 
and it still remains the standard of 
comparison for all later detective 
stories, the most successful of which 
have been announced as “equal to 

The Leavenworth Case.” 
The aggregate sales of this en- 
i grossing and brilliant book have 
A been far in advance of those of any 
© detective story published before or 

— a ie since. 
te eiite* ten emeiaies. “secant After wearing out two sets of 
siaagia ks usps plates the publishers have decided 
to bring out an entirely new edition in full 12mo size, with frontis- 
piece in colors and other striking illustrations by the well-known 
artist, G. W. Peters. 


12mo, Ornamental Cover, $1.50 





NewYork G. P,. PUTNAM’S SONS London 
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THE JUNE OUTDOORS 


will interest all who intend to spend any time out of doors this summer. It will give 
you just the sort of reading you want for the vacation season, and put you thoroughly 
in touch with the great summer world, the play-places of America, and of remoter 
parts of the globe. The text of its articles and stories will give you new ideas, bring 
to you new places, and new outdoors people; and its perfectly reproduced illustrations 
will put these before you as words cannot. 


HAS 


there been a more marvellous movement in America than the present tendency of all to be - 
interested in the outdoors; to get outside of cities, towns and buildings, and to live as 
Nature meant we should? Has there been a saner tendency, a more healthful one, or 
one with the possibilities of greater benefit for the race and the individual? One does 
not want to answer such questions off hand even for himself. If you desire information 
on the subject, subscribe for OUTDOORS and become familiar with the various phases 
of this epoch-making tendency and movement. Many consider the trend one merely of 
recreations and vacations. . It is more than that, very much more, and it springs from 
near the very roots of life and living. It is the great life hunger, and no mere pleasure 
impulse. 


SUMMER 





brings to everyone the longing for the outside and the outdoors, and we all get more real 
Nature at this time than at any other season. We are more interested in Nature when 
the earth re-awakes, blooms and entices us to her. There is a call from without as well 
as the impulse from within. June has been called the brides’ month—it is also the 
season when the house-bound city dweller returns to his first love, Dame Nature, and 
spends with her his annual honeymoon. He plans his vacation in June at any rate. If 
you need a little urging, a little more enthusiasm, read the June OUTDOORS. 


IN ITS PAGES 


will be found outdoors news of the month from-all over the world. There are articles of 
life among mountains, rivers, lakes, and the plains. The work-a-day outdoors is there 
also with idyls of the farm, outdoor pursuits, and of everyday life on the frontier, written by 
writer-wanderers who see so much with their trained eyes and tell us so well what they 
see. The Travelling Parson, D. A. WiLLEY, CLARA SHEPHERD REID, J. ALDEN LORING, 
FRANK FARRINGTON, are some of the contributors to June OUTDOORS. 


OBTAIN. IT 


from the nearest newsdealer or write to the Publishers. 








TEN CENTS A COPY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 





The Arthur Fuller Company, 150 Fifth Avenue 
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And 


The Critic Classics 


Selected from the world’s best literature 
by JEANNETTE L. GILDER 
Editor of The Critic 


The Critic for One Year 


$190 


WN 











TITLES 
Each Work in a separate Volume 


A Christmas Carol Dickens 
Sonnets from the Portuguese, Browninc 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khay yam 

Essays on Friendship, Cicero & Emerson 
The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 
Cranford Mrs, GASKELL 
Sesame and Lilies Ruskin 
Rip Van Winkle IRVING 
Sayings of Poor Richard - - - Franxiin 
True Americanism - - - - ROooseEvELT 


“In selecting these ‘Critic Classics’ I 
have been governed by my own taste, which 
is as catholic as that of Mr. Andrew Lang. 
Here in these ten dainty volumes is every 
variety of reading, selected from the world’s 
best literature. The size of these books 
makes them pocket companions, and their 
contents places them among our dearest 
friends. There are subjects for all our hu- 
mors, grave or gay—here is something, and 
of the best, for every mood.” 





JEANNETTE L. GILDER. 











HE SET comprises ten volumes, printed from clear, beautiful type on 
choicest English vellum, deckle-edged paper. Each volume has a 
photogravure frontispiece and printed flyleaf. The books are hand- 

somely bound in red silk cloth, stamped in gold, and are 4 by 54 inches in 
size. They have flexible covers with flat backs and colored linings, and are 
put up in a neat box. Send for specimen pages. 


The Critic is the leading literary magazine, and is a positive 


necessity to any one wishing to keep informed 
on the literature, art, and drama of the time. It is ably 
edited, filled with the best work of the most famous writers, 
splendidly illustrated and handsomely printed. It is the best 
guide for the lover of books, and a delight to all readers. 
Published monthly at 25c. a copy. 


JOHN HAY says of Zhe Critic: “1 am very grate- 
ful for the many happy hours I have passed in 


its company.” 








The 
CRITIC CO. 
27 W. 23d St. 
New York City 


Enclosed find $1. Please 
send me, expressage prepaid, 
THE CRITIC CLASSICS, 


zo volumes, and enter my name 

for The Critic for one year. I agree 

to pay further $1 a month for six 

months in payment for the books and 

magazine, volumes to be your property 
until fully paid for. 











Special Offer For $1.00 down and $1.00 
—= ae a 


anton re month for six months 
(a total of $7.00), we will send the complete 
set of books, together with Zhe Cretzc for 





one year. Money refunded if books are 
unsatisfactory. We prepay expressage. 
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BOOKS FOR TOURISTS 


BOOKS FOR TRAVELLING. 


Bound in 
FOUR SHADES OF LEATHER 
Royal Red Yale Blue 
Bottle Green Seal Black 
Stamped in Gold 


My Ocean Trip Places Visited — 
My Journal My Trip Abroad - 
Places I have Visited 


These little books are one of the handiest ways of keeping a diaty | 
of one’s summer trip or vacation 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 
27 and 29 WEST 23d STREET - NEW YORK 
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[RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y, 


For your summer outing. Situated in the Otsego Hills, § 
where the altitude is high, the air cool and bracing, the out- 
door life delightful; for those suffering from gout, rheuma- 
tism and nervous diseases the sulphur baths and springs { 
are the most efficacious in the world. 
A beautifully illustrated book of 128 pages describing these and other resorts along the & 
f Lackawanna Railroad, and containing a fascinating love story, entitled «« A Paper Proposal,” # 


™ sent for 10 cents in stamps. The edition is limited. Write for a copy to-day to T. W. Leg, ! 
a General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 
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Let Us Prove what we 
Claim at our Expense. 


There is only one way to prove anything 
about a typewriter, and that is an actual test 
of the machine itself in your own office. 


That is what we want every possible pur- 
me of a Fox Typewriter to do before he 
ys. 


When we say the Fox Typewriter can be 
operated with from 25 to 100 per cent. less 
energy than any other typewriter, it does n’t 
mean anything to you unless we can show 
by this saving that it will enable you to re- 
duce the cost of typewriting in your office, 
give you a better grade of work and save you 
a vast amount of worry about repairs. en 
we show you /hat you‘are interested. 


In addition to effecting a saving when with 
a Fox you can do Invoicing in conjunction 
with loose leaf systems or without, tabulat- 
ing, card- writing, manifolding, two-color 
work, inserting a second color for emphasis 
in a letter or invoice by simply pushing a 
button, we have acquainted you with possi- 
bilities in ——s which, we believe, you 
did not know existed. 


And yet the Fox does all these and more. 


We have proved the superiority of the Fox 
to some of the most discriminating buyers in 
the country. Seventy-five per cent. of our 
sales are made under just such circumstances. 


If we can prove it to you, you want our 
machine. 


Remember we prove this at our expense. 
All you have to do is, say you are interested, 
no matter where you are. 


Write us to-day. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 


Executive Office and Factory, 
620 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities. 
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J.P. Morgan & Co, 


Wall Street, cor. Broad, New York 











DREXEL & CO. 


Cor. of Sth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


Si Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


DOMESTIC and FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest al- 
lowed on Deposits. Foreign Exchange. Com- 
mercial Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular 
Letters for Travelers, available in all parts of 
the world. 


Attorneys and Agents of 


Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Olid Broad St., London 














MENNEN'S 


\BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET 
POWDER 


The Preserver 
and Beautifier of 
the Complexion. 


A Positive Re- 
lief for Prickly 
Heat, Chafing and 
Sunburn. 


MENNEN’S face onevery box; be sure that you get the original, 
Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. Ple 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUM, 
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